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Let’s think about cognitive bias 


The human brain’s habit of finding what it wants to find is a key problem for research. Establishing 
robust methods to avoid such bias will make results more reproducible. 


ing it everywhere.” So said British author and broadcaster Jon 
Ronson in So You've Been Publicly Shamed (Picador, 2015). 

You will see a lot of cognitive bias in this week’s Nature. Ina series 
of articles, we examine the impact that bias can have on research, and 
the best ways to identify and tackle it. One enemy of robust science 
is our humanity — our appetite for being right, and our tendency to 
find patterns in noise, to see supporting evidence for what we already 
believe is true, and to ignore the facts that do not fit. 

The sources and types of such cognitive bias — and the fallacies they 
produce — are becoming more widely appreciated. Some of the prob- 
lems are as old as science itself, and some are new: the IKEA effect, for 
example, describes a cognitive bias among consumers who place artifi- 
cially high value on products that they have built themselves. Another 
common fallacy in research is the Texas sharp-shooter effect — fir- 
ing off a few rounds and then drawing a bull’s eye around the bullet 
holes. And then there is asymmetrical attention: carefully debugging 
analyses and debunking data that counter a favoured hypothesis, while 
letting evidence in favour of the hypothesis slide by unexamined. 

Such fallacies sound obvious and easy to avoid. It is easy to think that 
they only affect other people. In fact, they fall naturally into investiga- 
tors’ blind spots (see page 182). 

Advocates of robust science have repeatedly warned against cogni- 
tive habits that can lead to error. Although such awareness is essential, 
it is insufficient. The scientific community needs concrete guidance on 
how to manage its all-too-human biases and avoid the errors they cause. 

That need is particularly acute in statistical data analysis, where 
some of the best-established methods were developed in a time before 
data sets were measured in terabytes, and where choices between tech- 
niques offer abundant opportunity for errors. Proteomics and genom- 
ics, for example, crunch millions of data points at once, over thousands 
of gene or protein variants. Early work was plagued by false positives, 
before the spread of techniques that could account for the myriad 
hypotheses that such a data-rich environment could generate. 

Although problems persist, these fields serve as examples of commu- 
nities learning to recognize and curb their mistakes. Another example is 
the venerable practice of double-blind studies. But more effort is needed, 


particularly in what some have called evidence- Wy 
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tocols that safeguard against these errors, and 
devise methods that ferret out sloppy analyses. 


Some researchers already do this well, so one relatively simple strategy 
is to improve how knowledge and resources move from a narrow group 
of experts to the broader scientific community. Ifhighly respected, easy- 
to-implement alternative routes are available and encouraged, it will be 
harder to cling to analyses that are rigged by conscious or unconscious 
bias to produce the results that researchers want. Funders should sup- 
port teams that are attempting to determine the best analytical routes, 
and should provide training in data analysis for others. Institutions and 
principal investigators should make such training mandatory. 

Finally, the scientific community must go beyond statistical safe- 
guards, and improve researchers’ behaviour. Angst over unreliable 
research has already spurred investigations into ways to make results 
more robust. Some of the most promising address not just techniques, 
but also academic culture: laboratory and workplace habits can discour- 
age rigour, or can enforce it through blinding, preregistering analytical 
plans, crowdsourcing analysis, formally laying out null and alternative 
hypotheses, and labelling analyses as exploratory or confirmatory. 

Such strategies require effort, but offer significant rewards. Blind ana- 
lysis forces creative thinking as researchers struggle to find explanations 
for hypothetical results. A Comment on page 187 explores these rewards 

and offers tips for researchers ready to try it. 


“It is easy to Crowdsourcing shows how the same data 
think that set, analysed with different approaches, can 
fallacies only yield a variety of answers; it is a reminder that 
affect other single-team analysis is only part of the story. As 
people.” a Comment on page 189 reveals, crowdsourced 


analyses and interdisciplinary projects can also 
compare analysis techniques across disciplines, and show how one field 
might hold lessons for another. Some differences in approach are prob- 
ably down to cultural happenstance — “we have always done it this 
way” — rather than to selection of best practice. That should change. 
To ensure that such practices actually strengthen science, scientists 
must subject the strategies themselves to scientific scrutiny. (No one 
should take recommendations to counter bias on faith!) Social sci- 
entists have an important role here — studies of science in action are 
essential. Careful observation of scientists can test which strategies are 
most effective under what circumstances, and can explore how debias- 
ing strategies can best be integrated into routine scientific practice. 
Funders should support efforts to establish the best methods of blind 
analysis, crowdsourcing and reviewing registered analysis plans, and 
should help meta-scientists to test and compare these practices. Ideally, 
the utility and burdens of these strategies under varying circumstances 
would be explored and published in the peer-reviewed literature. This 
information could then be fed into much-needed training programmes, 
and so better equip the next generation of scientists to do good science. 
Finding the best ways to keep scientists from fooling themselves 
has so far been mainly an art form and an ideal. The time has come to 
make it a science. We need to see it everywhere. m 
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Time to get clean 


Formal recognition of drug pollution will help 
to protect humans and ecosystems. 


ost nations have strict controls on environmental waste, 
Mee: arsenic to zinc. Yet no legal limits have been set to con- 

trol pollution from drugs during their manufacture, use and 
disposal. That is despite evidence that pharmaceutical waste can wreak 
havoc in the environment — hormones found in contraceptives cause 
male fish to grow female sex organs, and a painkiller used in livestock 
has wiped out millions of vultures in India that fed on the carcasses. 

The need for global action was recognized internationally for the 
first time last week at a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, led by the 
United Nations Environment Programme. The move is a small but 
significant development. 

Pharmaceuticals pollute the environment mainly because 
wastewater treatment plants do not adequately remove compounds 
found in the drugs that people ingest and excrete. High concentra- 
tions are also released into water during drug manufacture. Other 
pollution comes from unused medicines that have not been safely 
disposed of, particularly in developing countries where stockpiles 
of outdated donated medicines can build up and leach into the envi- 
ronment. The industry points to studies that find pharmaceutical 
pollution does not pose an immediate risk to human health, because 
the concentrations in drinking water are not high enough to cause 
problems. But the levels found in the environment still damage wild- 
life and ecosystems. 

Last week, countries, the drug industry and non-governmental bodies 
formally agreed — for the first time — that humans and ecosystems 
need protection from pharmaceutical pollution. A resolution passed 
at the triennial International Conference on Chemicals Management 


(ICCM) also backs the need for global cooperation to build awareness 
and push for action to address drug pollution. The deal puts the issue 
permanently on the ICCM’s radar, and is a crucial first step towards 
building much-needed initiatives to address the problem. 

The ICCM is a middleweight organization with high-level backing, 
and so it is able to make an impact. A large part of its remit is to keep 
an eye on progress towards a voluntary goal to ensure that, by 2020, 
chemicals are used and produced in a way that minimizes ill effects on 
human health and the environment. Heads of state backed the goal in 
2002. It has helped to implement national bans on the use of lead in 
paint in developing countries including Uruguay and Nepal. 

Critics will say that the latest pledge is weak — and they are correct. 
It rejects specific actions to combat the problem, as had been proposed 
by the governments of Peru and Uruguay and by the International 
Society of Doctors for the Environment. There are no commitments 
to a network of scientists and experts to research and share knowledge, 
or to improve national bio-monitoring. And there are no new legal 
demands on drug firms to clean up their manufacturing processes. 

Although drug companies say that they maintain good environ- 
mental practices, research shows that drug manufacture is a significant 
source of pharmaceutical pollution. For example, unpublished data 
from the US Geological Survey show that concentrations of certain 
drugs are up to five times higher in the effluents of wastewater-treat- 
ment plants that serve drug-manufacturing facilities compared with 
those that do not. 

The powerful pharmaceutical and water industries, which fear 
expensive measures to help to address the problem, have already dem- 
onstrated their muscle. Through aggressive lobbying, they managed 
to derail European efforts to impose legal environmental limits on 
two drugs in 2012. 

The ICCM agreement should help to change things. With the 
world’s eyes now on this issue, industry groups and lobbyists will find 
it harder to bend initiatives in their favour. There could be an early test 
of the resolution: European policymakers plan to publish a strategy to 
tackle drug pollution in the region’s waterways by the end of the year. m 


Optimistic outlook 


In difficult times, Turkey is investing in a clutch 
of new scientific research centres. 


Izmir Biomedicine and Genome Center (iBG) could have been 

anywhere in Europe. But when Turkey’s science minister, Fikri 
Isik, turned up to speak at its inaugural ceremony last month (see 
page 171), surrounded by an ostentatious swarm of dark-clad security 
guards, the cultural differences were apparent. 

Turkey, with its toe-hold on the European continent and a land- 
mass stretching nearly 2,000 kilometres to borders with Syria, Iraq, 
Iran, Georgia and Armenia, is familiar with difference. Mediterranean 
cities such as Istanbul and Izmir are westernized, but eastern cities are 
conservatively Islamic and the southeast is plagued by violence rooted 
in cross-border Kurdish separatist movements. 

Politicians everywhere view the country as a potential bridge 
between the West and the war-torn Middle East, but some Turks fear 
that renewed Kurdish conflicts could degenerate into civil war. They 
fear also that the national election in three weeks will see president 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan change the constitution to give himself still 
more power. 

Can science thrive in this environment? Erdogan has blurred the 
constitutional separation of state and religion. Under his regime, 
scientists have witnessed state-condoned rejection of Darwinism 


Te airy, architecturally striking building that is the brand-new 
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and imprisonment of academics on trumped-up terrorism charges. 

There are some positive signs, however. Turkey's negotiations with the 
European Union for membership stalled after troops violently dispersed 
political protestors in Istanbul’s Taksim Square in 2013, yet the country 
continues to align its science policies with those of the EU. Accord- 
ingly, last year it passed two laws to improve and expand the research 
environment in strategic areas. 

One law creates a slew of institutes across the country, some of which 
will provide regional services such as genome sequencing to ill-equipped 
universities. Others will be national research centres which, like the iBG, 
will aspire to carry out internationally competitive research and suc- 
cessfully compete to host major EU research facilities. Along with the 
advantage of secure funding, the national research centres will operate 
under new rules. They will be relatively free to manage their operations 
and budgets — a sign that the government recognizes that it should not 
micromanage research if it wants it to thrive. 

The other law creates a Turkish National Institutes of Health, which 
will comprise 6 institutes, with the creation of 400 jobs in science. 

All of these new centres must be allowed to develop free from 
political interference — scientists are particularly concerned that the 
government will seek close control over the health institutes. 

Researchers in other Middle Eastern countries often find it simpler 
to collaborate with Turkish scientists than with westerners — travel 
is cheaper and usually visa-free. An improved scientific environ- 
ment in Turkey may serve as the desired bridge, 
creating an intellectual network that can con- 
tinue to converse, whatever the political tensions. 
Science can, in its limited way, be a force 
for peace. m 
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OSCAR SEIJKENS/GAVI 


WORLD VIEW  jennisicos sen 


attendees started to refer to the new Sustainable Development 
Goals by a different name. The aims morphed into the Global 
Goals for sustainable development, or just Global Goals. 

Whatever we call them, if the goals are to achieve what they set 
out to, the next few weeks will be crucial. At the end of this month, a 
UN expert group will meet to try to agree on how to measure progress 
— and success or failure. 

Each of the 17 goals is made up of several targets — 169 in all. Global 
Goal 3, for example — to “ensure healthy lives and promote well-being 
for all at all ages” — includes a target to achieve universal health cover- 
age (UHC). UHC is something that the World Health Organization has 
been pushing for since 2005, asking all countries to provide comprehen- 
sive health care for all citizens at an affordable cost. 

The UN is exploring having each of these 
169 targets judged against two ‘indicators’. 
But what can best indicate UHC? Unlike the 
Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) that 
preceded them, the Global Goals focus on both 
rich and poor countries. ‘Universal’ really must 
mean everyone. 

One way to indicate progress towards UHC 
is to measure access to health interventions. 
But which treatments should we choose? Shine 
the spotlight on one and another is cast into the 
shadows. And how important is it for everyone 
to have access to the same treatments anyway? 
A child with type 1 diabetes growing up in 
Kansas clearly does not need the same access to 
mosquito nets as a child living in Somalia. And 
should we judge the health of the Somalian child on the basis of their 
access to blood-glucose monitoring? 

Given the challenge of trying to capture this complexity in a single 
measure, the UN is exploring having an indicator for UHC that is 
broken down into sub-indicators, which it calls tracers. Possible trac- 
ers include access to treatments for tuberculosis, hypertension and 
diabetes, as well as access to antiretroviral therapy and preventative 
measures for neglected tropical diseases. Others include improved 
sanitation, having a skilled attendant present during births, provision 
of insecticide-treated bed nets and access to full childhood immuniza- 
tion. In some countries, the list could extend to mental-health provi- 
sion, treatment for cataracts, palliative care and other interventions. 

At first glance, the list looks balanced. It reflects a good cross-section 
of disease burden, and each tracer can be monitored with relative 
ease using existing data sources such as health 
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REACHES 
SO MANY 
PEOPLE. 


Make vaccine coverage a 
key UN health indicator 


Track progress towards universal care using a wide-reaching intervention 
that all countries can readily measure, says Seth Berkley. 


interventions available, it would not necessarily mean that people were 
healthier. The fact that someone is in need of care suggests that they 
are not healthy, possibly because the system has in some way failed to 
prevent an illness. 

With so many Global Goal targets — the eight MDGs had just 21 — 
there has been pressure on the UN to reduce the number of indicators. 
For UHC, one indicator is likely to be concerned with ‘affordability, 
meaning that it is possible that all the chosen interventions, including 
those mentioned above, will be bundled into a single indicator. 

This is a difficult problem. Even the common definition of ‘health’ 
as a state free from injury or disease is disputed by some. So it is no 
surprise that measuring health is fraught with problems. In trying 
to encompass this complexity, the UN risks creating an indicator 
that merely measures service coverage of a few 
selected therapeutic interventions. 

Universal coverage is a means towards better 
health, but is not an end in itself. We should not 
be measuring health by access to treatments such 
as nicotine replacement therapy and lung sur- 
gery. Instead, we should be looking at tobacco 
control and other measures aimed at reducing 
smoking uptake in the first place. 

A true indicator of UHC should be an inter- 
vention that every country can readily measure, 
that speaks to equitable access and quality, and 
that will reliably ensure the health of a popula- 
tion. Immunization is such an indicator. (Some 
data are missing, but all countries have agreed 
to work towards measuring vaccination rates.) 

That is why some voices, including that of my 
organization, Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance, are calling for the Global 
Goals framework to make full childhood immunization a separate 
ambitious indicator of UHC in its own right. 

More than 30 vaccine doses are administered globally every second. 
No other health intervention reaches so many people, or is capable of 
preventing such a diverse range of public-health concerns — from viru- 
lent infectious diseases such as measles, to cervical and liver cancer. And 
at the same time, it helps to identify worrying trends in rich countries 
— such as the drop in immunizations in parts of California to levels 
on a par with South Sudan, which has led to outbreaks in recent years. 

If immunization is not made a separate indicator, then the UN 
should make clear that some of the tracers on its long list — including 
immunization — carry more weight than others. After all, as the old 
adage goes, when it comes to health, an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. m 


Seth Berkley is chief executive of Gavi, the Vaccine Alliance, in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
e-mail: sberkley@gavi.org 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Virus linked to 
neuron death 


Viruses could be partly to 
blame for a neurodegenerative 
disease. 

Avindra Nath at the 
National Institute of 
Neurological Disorders and 
Stroke in Bethesda, Maryland, 
and his colleagues studied 
post-mortem brain tissue 
from 11 people who had 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(ALS; also known as motor 
neuron disease), which 
leads to muscle weakness 
and paralysis. They found 
that neurons expressed a 
key protein from the human 
endogenous retrovirus-K, 
the DNA of which has been 
incorporated into human 
genomes over millions of years 
of evolution. 

When the team introduced 
the gene encoding this protein 
into cultured human neurons, 
the cells decreased in number 
and retracted their neurites — 
the projections that connect 
to other cells. Mice expressing 
this protein showed a loss of 
muscle-controlling neurons 
and had muscle dysfunction. 

Preventing this virus from 
being activated could slow the 
course of ALS, the authors say. 
Sci. Transl. Med. 7,307ra153 
(2015) 


DNA clusters help 
yeast in hard times 


Starving yeast cells reorganize 
their chromosomes into dense 
clusters in a way that might 
slow the ageing process. 
Angela Taddei from the 
Curie Institute in Paris used 
cell imaging and molecular- 
genetics techniques to 
visualize the 3D organization 
of chromosomes inside cells of 
baker’s yeast (Saccharomyces 


Animals thrive at Chernobyl 


Wildlife populations seem to be increasing 
near the Chernoby] nuclear-disaster site, which 
people abandoned after a reactor explosion 


in 1986. 


Jim Smith at the University of Portsmouth, 
UK, and his colleagues found that the Belarus 
sector of the exclusion zone around the 
devastated power plant had abundances of elk, 
deer and wild boar that were similar to those in 
four uncontaminated nature reserves in Belarus. 
Wolf numbers were more than seven times 


cerevisiae). The team found 
that starving yeast arrange 
their chromosomes so that 
their telomeres — long 
stretches of DNA at the ends 
of chromosomes that shorten 
with ageing — are tightly 
packed together in the centre 
of the cell’s nucleus. The 
rearrangement is triggered by 
free radicals produced by the 
cell as it gradually exhausts 
the available food. Mutant 
strains that cannot produce 
these ‘hyperclusters’ do not 
survive starvation as well 
as their cluster-producing 
counterparts. 

Packing telomeres together 
may prevent their degradation, 
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higher around Chernoby] than in the other 
reserves. The team also found no correlation 
between contamination levels near the reactor 


site and the number of animal tracks. 


allowing dormant yeast cells 
to survive temporary food 
shortages. 

Genome Biol. 16, 206 (2015) 


Bigger volcanic 
blasts after impact 


Volcanoes in India began 
spewing more magma around 
the time an asteroid hit Earth 
66 million years ago. These 
eruptions and the asteroid 
impact both contributed 
to the mass extinction that 
killed off the dinosaurs. 

A team led by Paul 
Renne at the Berkeley 


The findings contradict previous studies 
suggesting that radiation around Chernobyl 
is harmful to wildlife populations, and show 
the resilience of large mammals to chronic 
radiation exposure, say the authors. 

Curr. Biol. http://dx.doi.org/10.1016/ 
j.cub.2015.08.017 (2015) 


Geochronology Center 

in California used argon 
isotopes to date volcanic 
rocks from India’s Deccan 
Traps. They conclude that 
within 50,000 years of the 
impact, the volcanoes in this 
area began to pour out more 
lava with each eruption, even 
though the frequency of 
eruptions decreased. 

Seismic waves generated by 
the impact, which happened 
off what is now Mexico's 
Yucatan peninsula, could 
have altered the geology 
of the Deccan Traps by 
expanding the size of magma 
chambers, for example. 
Science 350, 76-78 (2015) 
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Wild field edges 
keep yields up 


Setting aside some farmland 
as wildlife habitat might not 
reduce crop yields. 

Richard Pywell at the 
Natural Environment Research 
Council's Centre for Ecology 
and Hydrology in Wallingford, 
UK, and his team studied 
56 fields at a farm growing 
wheat, oilseed rape and field 
beans over 6 years. Along field 
edges, 0%, 3% or 8% of the 
total cropped area was set aside 
as habitat for birds, pollinators 
and other wildlife. None of 
the crop yields in the three 
experiments decreased, despite 
the difference in crop area. In 
fields without any habitat set 
aside, yields at the edges were 
poor, whereas in fields with 
habitat margins, the wildlife 
seemed to boost yields by 
increasing the productivity per 
unit area. 

For beans, the yield was 35% 
higher in the fields where the 
most land was set aside. 

Proc. R. Soc. B 282, 20151740 
(2015) 


Limb and phallus 
share gene circuits 


Limbed animals use the same 
genetic elements to regulate 
the development of their limbs 
and genitalia. 

Douglas Menke and his 
colleagues at the University 
of Georgia in Athens studied 
the genomes and embryos of 
mice, Anolis lizards and snakes 
(pictured). They found that 


in mice and lizards, many 
genetic regulatory elements 
are similarly active in the 
development of the limbs and 
the phallus. They also saw 
this pattern of activity in the 
external genitalia of the snake 
embryo (pictured, arrow). 
Even though snakes lost 
their limbs during evolution, 
they probably retained the 
relevant genetic elements 
because of their importance 
for phallus development. 
Dev. Cell http://doi.org/743 (2015) 


HYDROLOGY 


Volcanoes change 
river flow 


Tiny particles that are ejected 
into the atmosphere by 
volcanic eruptions can change 
the water cycle enough to alter 
the amount of water in nearby 
rivers for several years. 

Carley Iles and Gabriele 
Hegerl at the University of 
Edinburgh, UK, looked at 
records of streamflow for 
50 major rivers after volcanic 
eruptions dating back to 
1883. Following an eruption, 
the amount of water flowing 
through the Amazon, Nile and 
other rivers in many tropical 
areas dropped for up to three 
years. In other areas, such as 
southwestern North America, 
streamflow increased. 

Volcanic particles in the 
air reflect sunlight back into 
space, which cools the surface 
below, shifting patterns of 
evaporation and precipitation. 

Water managers may need 
to plan for such interruptions, 
because of the importance of 
rivers for water supplies. 
Nature Geosci. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nge02545 (2015) 


How infection can 
cause leukaemia 


Infection can trigger leukaemia 
in genetically susceptible mice, 
suggesting an environmental 
cause for the most common 
type of childhood cancer. 
Children with precursor 
B-cell acute lymphoblastic 
leukaemia often have 
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Popular topics 
on social media 


SOCIAL SELECTION 


Campaign name draws criticism 


Scientists generally laud attempts to get young people interested 
in careers in science, technology, engineering and mathematics 
(STEM). But an initiative to encourage girls to study science — 
launched by EDF Energy, a London-based power company — 
has met much scepticism and ridicule online, mostly because 
of the campaign’s name: ‘Pretty Curious’ (go.nature.com/irjjls). 
Michelle Kline, an anthropologist at Arizona State University 
in Tempe, tweeted: “#Prettycurious would bea good name for a 
dress line that uses science prints. But not for #womeninscience 
where science comes first?” The company 


> NATURE.COM responded to one critic by tweeting: “we 
For more on deliberately chose the word ‘pretty’ to 
popular papers: tackle the stereotype head on, #STEM 


careers should be accessible to all.” 


go.nature.com/xsntre 


mutations in the PAX5 
gene, which is involved. 
in immune-cell 
development, but 

the mutations alone 

do not cause the 
disease. To see whether 
infection might be the 
trigger, Arndt Borkhardt 
at the University of 
Diisseldorfin Germany, 
Isidro Sanchez-Garcia 
at the University of 
Salamanca in Spain and 
their colleagues exposed. 
mice with Pax5 mutations 

to common pathogens. The 
mice developed cancer, 
whereas Pax5 mutant mice 
kept ina sterile environment 
did not. 

By sequencing tumour DNA 
from the diseased mice, the 
team found extra mutations — 
probably caused by infection 
— in genes encoding signalling 
proteins that help to regulate 
cell growth. Treating mice with 
molecules that inhibit these 
proteins lowered the number 
of cancer cells, suggesting a 
new avenue for treatment. 
Cancer Discov. http://doi.org/73j 
(2015) 


Dung-like seeds 
dupe dung beetles 


The seeds of a South African 
plant (pictured, top) trick 
dung beetles into dispersing 


them by mimicking the 
appearance and odour 
of antelope faeces 

(pictured, bottom). 

Jeremy Midgley 
at the University 
of Cape Town in 
South Africa and his 
colleagues observed 
dung beetles (Epirinus 
flagellatus) rolling 
seeds from the 
plant Ceratocaryum 
argentum and burying 
them underground. 
The authors then 
placed 195 seeds at 
31 separate spots, and 
returned later to find that 
nearly half of the seeds had 
been dispersed. 

Chemical analysis showed 
that the seeds emit volatile 
molecules similar to those in 
antelope dung. 

The beetles had not 
nibbled on the seeds or 
deposited any eggs on 
them, suggesting that the 
insects are not aware of the 
deception until after they 
have planted the seeds. The 
beetles receive no apparent 
reward from this activity, the 
authors report. 

Nature Plants http://dx.doi.org/ 
10.1038/nplants.2015.141 
(2015) 
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SEVEN DAYS 


Nobel prizes 


Three researchers who 
developed treatments for 
parasitic infections won 
the 2015 Nobel Prize in 
Physiology or Medicine. 
William Campbell and 
Satoshi Omura discovered 
a class of compounds called 
avermectins, which kill 
parasitic roundworms that 
cause infections such as 
river blindness; Youyou Tu 
developed the antimalarial 
drug artemisinin (see 

page 174). The physics prize 
was awarded to Takaaki 
Kajita and Arthur McDonald 
for their discovery of 
neutrino oscillations (see 
page 175). Nature went to 
press before the chemistry 
prize was awarded, but full 
details will be made 
available at go.nature.com/ 
xkfab1. 


Carbon XPRIZE 


A new US$20-million prize 
for technologies that can 
convert waste carbon dioxide 
from power plants into 
useful products was unveiled 
by the XPRIZE group on 

29 September. The non- 
profit organization, based in 
Culver City, California, said 
that it hoped to award two 
$7.5-million ‘grand prizes’ 

in March 2020. ‘Milestone’ 
prizes totalling $5 million 


NUMBER CRUNCH 


31% 


The percentage of World 
Heritage Sites — 70 of 229 
— that are threatened by 
extractive industries such as 
oil and gas drilling, according 
to the World Wildlife Fund in 
a report on 1 October. 

Source: World Wildl. Fund (2015) 


The news in brief 


Marine-protection bonanza 


(top right) and another in Lake Michigan 
(bottom right). On 28 September, New Zealand's 
President John Key announced the creation of 

a 620,000-square-kilometre sanctuary around 
the country’s Kermadec Islands, a region that 
hosts huge populations of seabirds and marine 
animals, as well as the world’s longest chain of 
underwater volcanos (bottom left). 


World leaders unveiled plans for new ‘marine 
protected areas at an oceans conference in 
Valparaiso, Chile, on 5 October. The Chilean 
government will establish a 631,368-square- 
kilometre reserve around Easter Island in the 
Pacific (top left), and the United States will 
create its first national marine sanctuaries 

in 15 years — one off the coast of Maryland 


will be awarded to ten teams 
in 2017. 


Forgery sentence 


A Danish court sentenced 
neuroscientist Milena 
Penkowa to 9 months in prison 
on 30 October after finding 
her guilty of forgery related 

to research misconduct, but 
suspended the sentence. The 
City Court of Copenhagen said 
that Penkowa faked documents 
relating to the number of 
rodents used in experiments 
for her doctoral thesis. The 
University of Copenhagen, 
where she worked until 2010, 
and the Danish Committee 

on Scientific Dishonesty had 
previously concluded that 
Penkowa had committed 
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research misconduct. See 
go.nature.com/adhblu for 
more. 


NIH appointment 
Cardiologist Michael Lauer 
has been appointed chief of 
the extramural-research office 
at the US National Institutes 

of Health (NIH), which 
administers funds awarded 

to non-NIH employees, 

the agency announced on 

28 September. The office 
disburses more than 80% of the 
NIH’s US$30-billion budget in 
grants, and sets policy in areas 
such as research-misconduct 
regulation. Lauer has headed 
the cardiovascular-research 
unit at the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute since 
2009, and has worked mainly in 
epidemiology and biostatistics. 


Neuroscience boost 
The Kavli Foundation 

and its university partners 
announced on 1 October 
that they will spend more 
than US$100 million on 
neuroscience research, 
including setting up three 
new Kavli neuroscience 
institutes for basic research. 
The US universities that will 
host the centres — Johns 
Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, Maryland, the 
Rockefeller University in 
New York City and the 
University of California, 
San Francisco — will 
co-finance them. Kavli, based 
in Oxnard, California, will 
also increase funding at its 
four existing neuroscience 
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institutes, including that at 

the Norwegian University of 
Science and Technology in 
Trondheim, whose scientists 
shared last year’s Nobel Prize in 
Physiology or Medicine. 


US budget passes 


The US Congress approved 

a temporary budget that 
continues funding for 

federal science agencies until 
11 December, avoiding a 
forced shutdown of work at 
the US National Institutes 

of Health, National Science 
Foundation and NASA. Had 
US politicians failed to reach 
an agreement, funding for 
federal scientists and other 
employees would have ended 
on 1 October — the start of 
the country’s 2016 fiscal year. 
But the 30 September decision 
just “kicks the can down the 
road’, says Michael Lubell, 
director of public affairs at the 
American Physical Society in 
Washington DC. See go.nature. 
com/rlhoeg for more. 


POLICY 


Climate costs 


The governor of the Bank 

of England has warned that 
climate change could lead to 
economic “tragedy”. Mark 
Carney (pictured) told an 
insurance-industry meeting in 
London on 29 September that 
climate change “will threaten 
financial resilience and longer- 
term prosperity” by increasing 


TREND WATCH 


“Predatory” open-access journals 
with “highly questionable” 
marketing and peer review are 
publishing more and more papers, 
finds a 1 October study (C. Shen 
and B.-C. Bjork BMC Med. 13, 
230; 2015). These journals charge 
a fee for articles that undergo little 
or no editing or review; in 2010, 
they published 53,000 papers, 
rising to 420,000 in 2014. Authors 
paid an average of US$178 per 
article. The team used titles from 
‘Beall’s list’ — which some claim 
includes legitimate publications 
(see Nature 495, 433-435; 2013). 


damage from storms and 
other natural disasters, and 
could upset financial markets. 
Carney is one of the most 
senior financiers to have 
taken such a strong stance on 
climate issues, and his speech 
has attracted some negative 
comment in the financial 
press. 


Refugee scientists 


The European Commission 
launched ‘Science4Refugees, 
an initiative to help link refugee 
scientists with job openings, 
on 5 October. The service 
allows refugees to submit 

CV information to a web 
portal containing postings 
for jobs and fellowships at 
European institutions. Places 
that are open to employing 
refugees and asylum 

seekers will be marked with a 
Science4Refugees label, says 
the commission. Candidates 
compete for positions on the 
same basis as other applicants, 
and they need to have already 
obtained visas and work 
permits. In the long term, the 
commission intends to add 


PREDATORS ON THE RISE 


mentoring, language and 
other training opportunities. 
See go.nature.com/kzth45 for 
more. 


} RESEARCH 
NASA eyes Venus 


NASAs next Discovery-class 
planetary-exploration missions 
are targeting Venus and 
asteroids, the US space agency 
announced on 30 September. 
After whittling down 

27 proposals for its US$500- 
million venture, the agency has 
chosen 5 potential missions. 
Each one will receive $3 million 
to develop its plans before 

one or two are selected to fly. 
Among those vying for lift-off 
are an orbiter to map Venus’s 
surface, a probe to investigate 
its atmosphere, a telescope to 
hunt for near-Earth objects, a 
visit to the asteroid Psyche and 
a trip to four asteroids near 
Jupiter. See go.nature.com/ 
pw723q for more. 


Hit HIV early 


Treatment for HIV should 

be provided immediately for 
anyone who is infected with 
the virus, advises the World 
Health Organization (WHO) 
in guidelines released on 

30 September. These replace 
previous recommendations 
to start taking drugs only 
when immune-cell levels drop 
belowa certain value, and it 


Dubious journals produce thousands of articles per year, with many 
publishers running more than one money-generating publication. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


8-9 OCTOBER 
Science ministers from 
the G7 nations meet in 
Berlin. 
go.nature.com/ss9idk 


12-16 OCTOBER 
Jerusalem hosts the 
66th International 
Astronautical Congress. 
go.nature.com/gv243k 


11-14 OCTOBER 
The International 
Cytokine & Interferon 
Society holds its annual 
meeting in Bamberg, 
Germany. 
www.cytokines2015.com 


expands the number of people 
who are eligible for treatment 
from roughly 28 million to 

37 million worldwide. The 
WHO also calls for preventive 
drugs to be given to all people 
who are at substantial risk of 
HIV, rather than just to men 
who have sex with men. The 
guidance is based on evidence 
reported in July that earlier 
treatment helps both patients 
and public health (see Nature 
http://doi.org/73w; 2015). 


BP settlement 

The British oil giant BP will 
pay US$20.8 billion to resolve 
civil lawsuits related to the 
Deepwater Horizon oil spill 
in 2010, the US Department 
of Justice announced on 

5 October. Under the final 
settlement, reached with the 
US government and five states 
along the Gulf of Mexico, BP 
will pay $5.5 billion in fines 
under the Clean Water Act 
and $8.1 billion for natural- 
resource damages. Much of 
the money will be spent on 
coastal restoration projects. 
The company will also pay 
$4.9 billion for economic 
impacts on the states and 
around $2 billion in other 


payments. 


> NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
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A volatile political situation is intensifying the challenge of building a world-class research centre in Turkey. 


| BASIC RESEARCH 
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Turkish biomed hub spurs 
hope amid political strife 


Centre in Izmir swims against the tide to produce world-class fundamental science. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 

ife with political tensions and notori- 

R ously unfriendly to basic research, Tur- 

key may seem an unusual location to 

forge a hub of world-class biomedicine. But the 

Izmir Biomedicine and Genome Center (iBG), 

inaugurated last month in the ancient coastal 
city, has ambitions to be just that. 

Based at the Dokuz Eyliil University, the 


iBG aspires to bridge a wide geographic gap in 
high-impact basic research that stretches from 
Europe to beyond India. At the same time, the 
centre intends to appease the Turkish govern- 
ment, which is keen for a return on its invest- 
ments in science: at the inauguration ceremony 
for the iBG on 10 September, science minister 
Fikri Isik stated that he expected the centre to 
“start making money”. 

If the institute succeeds, it will be thanks 


in part to the deftness of its director, Mehmet 
Oztiirk, at balancing the two demands. In 
particular, he has found ways to exploit the 
government's interest in applied science and 
funnel some of it towards basic research. 

“It is a huge experiment,” says Hermann 
Bujard, a member of the iBG’s scientific advi- 
sory board and a molecular biologist at the 
University of Heidelberg in Germany. “If it 
takes off, it could be a crystallization point 
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that helps change the situation 
for science in Turkey — and also 
serve as a bridge to Middle East- 
ern countries.” 

The experiment is taking place 
in a politically volatile environ- 
ment. An election on 1 Novem- 
ber — the second this year — will 
decide whether the ruling Justice 
and Development Party (AKP) 
can secure the absolute majority 
it needs to change the constitu- 
tion in a way that some fear would 
move the country close to dicta- 
torship. And a ceasefire between 
Turkey and Kurdish separatists 
broke down a few months ago, 
leading to outbreaks of violence 
that have killed hundreds. 

At the same time, the govern- 
ment is trying to do something 
about its low investment in 
research as part of a general strategy to align 
its policies to those of the European Union, 
which it is still negotiating to join. Its research 
spending is creeping up, but, in relation to 
gross domestic product, the nation still spends 
less than half of the EU average. And the vast 
majority of that is devoted to applied science. 


NEGOTIATING TACTICS 

In early 2013, Dokuz Eyliil University offered 
Oztiirk a job leading a new institute that 
would be devoted to translational research — 
such as turning biomedical discoveries made 
elsewhere into drugs or diagnostics. Oztiirk 
hesitated. A molecular biologist who has 
spent much of his career abroad, he believed 
that the centre needed to do fundamental 
research, too. “Basic research is generally con- 
sidered a waste of time and money in Turkey,” 
he says. “But translation can't be maintained 
long-term in an intellectual vacuum.” 

It took him six months to convince the 
university’s rector, but that September, Oztirk 
took up the post under the agreement that 
the institute would incorporate both types of 
research. Even so, he knew that he was tak- 
ing a risk. “I understood that to keep basic 
research going, we'd also have to give those 
investing in our institute what they really 
want: applications and services.” 

He has since filled around 20 of the planned 
32 positions for principal investigators, 
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Mehmet Oztiirk has devised ways to create funding for basic research. 


drawing from both within and outside Turkey. 
Allare in the early stages of their careers and 
bring national and international grant money 
with them — an estimated 88 million lira 
(US$29 million) for 2016. 

Still, to ensure the centre’s long-term 
sustainability, Oztiirk needs a more reliable 
source of support than competitive grants. 

He would also like to 


“Tunderstood bring in senior high- 
that to keep fliers from Turkey’s 
basic research large scientific dias- 
going, we’d pora, who have been 
also have to give __ put off by the lack 
those investing of a strong scientific 
in our research culture in the coun- 
what they really try along with unat- 
want.” tractive working 

conditions and very 
low salaries. 


Help with both problems may be close. 
Although not yet a member of the EU, Tur- 
key would like to compete to host some parts 
of the international research infrastructures 
being coordinated by the European Commis- 
sion. To increase the country’s chances of suc- 
cess, the government last year passed a law in 
which it agreed to pay for the construction, 
operation and staffing costs of research cen- 
tres with the sophistication to host multimil- 
lion-euro collaborative projects. 

The law also releases the centres from the 


notorious bureaucracy that gov- 
erns Turkish public institutions, 
giving them more freedom to 
manage themselves and set their 
own salaries. 

In the next few months, the 
government will select 10-15 cen- 
tres to fund; the iBG is considered 
a strong candidate. 

Oztiirk is also exploiting the 
government's desire to develop 
an industry around production 
of the expensive biological medi- 
cines that it currently imports to 
treat cancer and other diseases. 
Since 2013, the national research 
agency TUBITAK has put out 
calls to fund research to develop 
such ‘biosimilars. The iBG plans 
to offer a service to industries 
who want to try their hand at this, 
including facilities that can offer 
manufacturing at international clinical-safety 
standards and access to university hospital 
beds for clinical trials. Eventually, this division 
would be spun off into a company owned by 
the iBG and the profits would subsidize basic 
research, says Oztiirk. 

Moreover, all iBG principal investigators will 
be asked to participate in translational projects 
in parallel with their own basic research, a policy 
that could bringin yet more funding. TUBITAK 
offers large innovation grants to support such 
translational work that include a generous 
40% for overheads, which, Oztiirk says, could be 
used to support basic research at the iBG. 

Tim Hunt, a molecular biologist at the Crick 
Institute in London and a guest speaker at the 
inauguration of the iBG, says that the creation 
of the institute is “an astonishing thing in a 
country not known for its science”. He adds that 
itis a “fantastic opportunity” for talented Turk- 
ish scientists to return to their country — and 
to a well-equipped and well-funded lab. 

But the precarious politics of Turkey are 
never completely absent. At the iBG inau- 
guration, Dokuz Eylil University presi- 
dent Mehmet Fiiziin paid respect to tens of 
Turkish soldiers who had died in the pre- 
vious days in roadside bombings related to 
the separatist struggles. Acute fears of civil 
war have faded since then, but scientists are 
always aware that politics could jeopardize 
the iBG dream. m SEE EDITORIAL P.164 
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CERN to test revolutiona 
mini-accelerator 


Plasma wakefield machines aim to reach high energies without huge gains in size. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


he home of the Large Hadron Collider 

(LHC), the world’s largest particle accel- 

erator, is getting a new machine — and 
this time, the whole point is to keep it small. 

On 18 September, the council that governs 
CERN, Europe’ premier particle-physics labo- 
ratory, near Geneva, Switzerland, approved a 
boost in funding for a planned experiment 
called the Advanced Wakefield Experiment, or 
AWAKE. Due to switch on next year, AWAKE 
will accelerate particles by ‘surfing’ them on 
waves of electric charge created in a plasma, 
or ionized gas. It is a method that could allow 
future accelerators to probe matter and the 
forces of nature at ever-higher energies, with- 
out the usual accompanying increase in the 
instruments’ size and therefore cost. 

Although plans are afoot to build bigger 
machines once the LHC reaches the end of its 
life in the 2030s (see go.nature.com/a9sm2m), 
many fear that accelerator size is nearing its 
limit and that such proposals may simply 
prove too expensive to implement. 

“When you look at cost estimates for these 
machines and the scale of machines, you 
understand that maybe a new breakthrough 
regime is needed?’ says Nick Walker, an acceler- 
ator physicist at DESY, Germany’s high-energy- 
physics laboratory in Hamburg. 

Conventional colliders, such as the 27-kilo- 
metre-long LHC, use electric fields to move 
charged particles through a tunnel; the fields 
switch from positive to negative at a frequency 
that means the particles are constantly nudged 
forward, gaining energy with each push. But 
such colliders use metal-walled cavities that 
spark if the electric field is too strong. As a 
result, the only way to further increase the 
particles’ speed, and therefore energy, is to 
lengthen the tunnel. 

Plasma wakefield accelerators, which were 
first proposed in the 1970s, are designed to 
break this cycle, says physicist Allen Caldwell 
at the Max Planck Institute for Physics in 
Munich, Germany, who will lead the AWAKE 
experiment. They send a pulse of charged par- 
ticles or laser light through a plasma, which sets 
electrons and positively charged ions oscillating 
inits wake. The resulting regions of alternating 
negative and positive charge form waves that 
accelerate further charged particles. Injected 


WAKEFIELD ACCELERATION 


The AWAKE experiment at CERN will test whether pulses of protons can be used to 
turn a plasma-filled machine into a particle accelerator. 


MAKING WAVES 


A pulse of protons injected into an ionized gas, or plasma, sets electrons bobbing in its wake, 
creating regions that constantly cycle between being positively and negatively charged. 
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SURF’S UP 


The cycling from positive to negative charge creates a wave of electron 
density that can be used to accelerate injected electrons. 


Electrons injected into the plasma 
are attracted towards the positively 


charged region and accelerate 
towards it. 


Electric field 


Positive 
charge 


But that region quickly becomes 
negatively charged, forcing the 
electrons to accelerate again to stay in 


the positively charged region — rather 
like a surfer who is constantly on the 
downward slope of a moving wave. 


Electric field 


at just the right time, these particles effec- 
tively surf the waves (see “Wakefield accelera- 
tion’). Crucially, as the electric fields are much 
stronger than those in a conventional collider, 
the acceleration can be as much as 1,000 times 
greater over the same distance. 

Such accelerators exist in prototype at 
several facilities around the world, but AWAKE 


will be the first time that CERN has experi- 
mented with the technology. “CERN is the 
world’s high-energy physics lab right now, and 
the fact that it has decided this is an important 
field to get involved in is a bit of validation for 
this community,’ says Mark Hogan, an acceler- 
ator physicist at the SLAC National Accelerator 
Laboratory in Menlo Park, California. 
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Different groups have different ways of 
setting the plasma oscillating: Hogan's team 
at SLAC uses pulses of electrons, for exam- 
ple. AWAKE will be the first to use pulses of 
protons, which have some big advantages. 

Because protons have greater mass than 
electrons, each proton pulse penetrates 
further into the plasma, setting up a longer 
series of charged regions, which in turn 
provides greater acceleration per pulse. A 
proton machine is also compatible with the 
LHC, which accelerates and collides protons. 

For now, AWAKE will use the proton 
bunches that feed the LHC to test whether 
protons can generate the electric fields nec- 
essary to accelerate particles in plasma. 

The latest investment from CERN — 
worth 2.6 million Swiss francs (US$2.7 mil- 
lion), from the total of 21.4 million Swiss 
francs so far committed to the experiment 
— is intended to allow AWAKE to test 
the concept before the end of 2018, when 
CERN is scheduled to shut down its accel- 
erators for an upgrade. Success will depend 

on whether these 


“The fact that proton bunches, 
CERN has which are long 
decided nies relative to what 
i ti ntfi ld is needed to cre- 
ing tbl oni ke ate plasma waves, 
cat get at can be efficiently 
pera ae chopped up into 
this community.” = aaa 
: ventually, it 
might be possible 


to inject the much-higher-energy protons 
that have been accelerated by the LHC 
into a plasma wakefield machine for fur- 
ther acceleration. Hogan estimates that a 
machine just a few kilometres long could 
produce electrons with 6 times the energy 
of those that would be produced by the 
next planned conventional accelerator, 
the 31-kilometre-long International Lin- 
ear Collider. 

Despite such promise, plasma accelera- 
tors are decades from practical use because, 
to do better than existing accelerators, they 
must also match them in efficiency — sup- 
plying focused, accelerated particles at high 
rates as well as high energies, says Walker. 
Still, he adds, “right now, this is the only 
thing I see that might work”. 

The technology might also be useful 
elsewhere. Wakefield-accelerated electrons 
could drive X-ray free-electron lasers, 
which probe matter using powerful bursts 
of light that are short enough to capture the 
motions of molecules. These are currently 
kilometres long — but using wakefield tech- 
nology might allow them to fit into labs or 
hospital basements. “I think this is more 
realistic as a potential application,” says 
Walker, “and I would say a mandatory first 
step before the plunge into trying to achieve 
high-energy-physics experiments.” m 
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BY EWEN CALLAWAY & DAVID CYRANOSKI 


China has won the ultimate status symbol 
in science — a Nobel prize. 

Pharmacologist Youyou Tu, who led a Beijing 
team that discovered the key malaria drug 
artemisinin in the late 1960s and 1970s, was 
awarded the 2015 Nobel Prize in Physiology 
or Medicine on 5 October. Two microbiolo- 
gists, William C. Campbell at Drew University 
in Madison, New Jersey, and Satoshi Omura at 
Kitasato University in Japan, shared the award 
for their development — also in the 1970s — of 
therapies against parasitic roundworms. 

“This certainly is fantastic news for China. 
We expect more to come in the future,” says 
Wei Yang, president of the nation’s main 
research-funding agency, the National Natu- 
ral Science Foundation of China. Lan Xue, an 
innovation-studies specialist at Tsinghua Uni- 
versity in Beijing, says that he was inundated 
with messages about the prize. “People will be 
celebrating, but I hope they also take a sober 
look, because there are lots of things to learn 
from this award,” he says. 

Young scientists in China today are told to 
go overseas to do good research and to churn 
out publications in internationally recognized 
journals, Xue notes. Yet Tu has never worked 
outside China, and has not racked up major 


ral the first time, a researcher based in 
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Satoshi Omura, Youyou Tu and William C. Campbell share the Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine. 


China celebrates 
first Nobel 


Pharmacologist shares prize for work on parasitic infections. 


publications. “Tu doesn’t fit into any of the 
trends today, and yet she gets the Nobel because 
of the originality of her work. It couldn't have 
been a better choice in terms of the lessons it 
offers Chinese scientists,” Xue says. 


MALARIA BREAKTHROUGH 

Tu’s prizewinning research, at the China Acad- 
emy of Chinese Medical Sciences in Beijing, 
originated from a government push in 1967 
to discover new therapies for malaria. At the 
time, the main treatments — chloroquine and 
the older quinine — were proving increas- 
ingly ineffective. Tu and her team screened 
more than 2,000 Chinese herbal remedies to 
search for drugs with antimalarial activity. An 
extract from the wormwood plant Artemisia 
annua proved especially effective, and by 1972, 
the researchers had isolated chemically pure 
artemisinin. 

“Tm very happy about this. She totally 
deserves it, says Yi Rao, a neuroscientist 
at Peking University in Beijing who has 
researched the discovery of artemisinin. But 
there has been some controversy over credit for 
the discovery, Rao points out, so Tu has never 
won a major award in China. She has not been 
elected to either of China’s major academies — 
neither the Chinese Academy of Sciences nor 
the Chinese Academy of Engineering. 

“Though other people were involved, Tu 
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was clearly the undisputed leader,’ says Rao. 
“But she’s never been given fair recognition 
within China” 

Artemisinin has “saved possibly millions 
of lives”, says Stephen Ward at the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, UK. And the 
work of Campbell and Omura, who together 
discovered a class of compounds known as 
avermectins that kill parasitic roundworms 
that cause infections such as river blindness 
and lymphatic filariasis, has protected millions 
from disease, he adds. 

Working in Japan, Omura isolated strains of 
a group of soil bacteria called Streptomyces that 


were known to have antimicrobial properties. 
In 1974, he pulled a promising organism out 
of soil near a golf course and sent it, along with 
others, to a team led by Campbell at the Merck 
Institute for Therapeutic Research in Rahway, 
New Jersey. (Omura’s institute had signed a 
research partnership with Merck in 1973.) 
Campbell's team isolated avermectins from 
the bacterial cultures and tweaked the structure 
of one of the most promising compounds to 
develop it into a drug — ivermectin. In 1987, 
Merck announced that it would donate the 
drug to anyone who needed it for treatment of 
onchocerciasis (also known as river blindness). 
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A decade later, the firm began giving away the 
drug to treat lymphatic filariasis. Each year, 
Merck gives away some 270 million treat- 
ments of the drug, according to the Mectizan 
Donation Program in Decatur, Georgia. 

Ward notes that the Nobel this year high- 
lights the global acceptance of the importance 
of parasitic infections and of neglected tropical 
diseases in general. “It may refocus us on the 
idea that the immense diversity of products out 
there in the natural world is a great starting 
point for drug discovery,’ he says. m 


Additional reporting by Alison Abbott. 
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NOBEL PRIZE 


Neutrino flip wins physics prize 


Physicists share Nobel for solving puzzle about the subatomic particles’ changing identities. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY & 
DAVIDE CASTELVECCHI 


wo researchers who helped to demon- 
Tit that neutrinos oscillate between 

types, or ‘flavours, as they travel — which 
proved that the elusive particles have mass — 
have won this year’s Nobel Prize in Physics. 

Takaaki Kajita at the University of Tokyo 
and Arthur McDonald at Queen’s Univer- 
sity in Kingston, Canada, share the prize 
for their discoveries with teams at two deep, 
underground neutrino detectors — Kajita at 
the Super-Kamiokande neutrino detector in 
Hida, Japan, and McDonald at the Sudbury 
Neutrino Observatory in Canada. 

The standard model of particle physics — 
the current best explanation of the Universe’s 
particles and forces — struggles to explain 
why neutrinos have mass. So the two teams’ 
discoveries, in 1998 and 2001, spurred a wave 
of new experiments seeking to pin down the 
neutrino’s properties. “Other than the Higgs 
boson, Id say this is the biggest discovery 
in particle physics in the last 30 years,” says 
Daniel Hooper, a theoretical physicist at the 
University of Chicago in Illinois. 

Neutrinos are more abundant than any 
other particle in the Universe except for the 
photon: each second, billions of them stream 
through every square centimetre of Earth. But 
they interact so weakly with other matter that 
remarkably little is known about them. 

The first hint that neutrinos were stranger 
than expected came in the 1960s. Physicists 
knew that neutrinos come in three flavours: 
electron, muon and tau, names that relate to 
the sister particle they are produced with. But 
an experiment at the Homestake gold mine in 
South Dakota threw up a mystery: it detected 


At 


Takaaki Kajita and Arthur McDonald share the 2015 Nobel Prize in Physics. 


fewer electron-type neutrinos streaming from 
the Sun than theorists had predicted. (Along- 
side Masatoshi Koshiba of the University of 
Tokyo, Raymond Davis, who led the Homes- 
take experiment, later shared half of the 2002 
Nobel Prize in Physics for developing tech- 
niques to detect such neutrinos from space.) 

Kajita’s group began unravelling this conun- 
drum in 1998, when it reported that neutrinos 
might change flavours as they travel. Muon 
neutrinos created in collisions between cosmic 
rays and Earth’s atmosphere seemed to disap- 
pear on their way to the Super-Kamiokande 
detector, a steel tank filled with pure water 
located in a zinc mine. 

Conclusively proving this, however, meant 
not just spotting ‘disappearing’ neutrinos, 
but showing that they had turned into other 
flavours. The Sudbury team, using a tank of 
water in a nickel mine more than 2,000 metres 


beneath Earth’s surface, announced in 2001 
that neutrinos oscillated between flavours as 
they travelled from the Sun to Earth. 

The discovery has profound implications. 
Rather than the three neutrino flavours having 
no mass, or indeed any fixed masses, physicists 
now reason that neutrinos must be made from 
mixtures — or quantum superpositions — of 
three different mass states, which change in pro- 
portion as the particles travel. Pinning down the 
neutrino properties and their antimatter coun- 
terpart, antineutrinos, could lead to an under- 
standing of physics beyond the standard model, 
says André Rubbia, a neutrino physicist at the 
Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich. 

“We believe that differences in the way neu- 
trinos and antineutrinos oscillate, for exam- 
ple, is the best possible explanation we have 
for why the Universe is today dominated by 
matter and not antimatter,’ says Rubbia. = 
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ENVIRONMENT 


India unveils climate pledge 


Country seeks big cuts in carbon intensity and greater reliance on clean energy. 


BY T. V. PADMA 


its energy from sources other than fos- 

sil fuels by 2030, and will reduce the 
intensity of its carbon dioxide emissions by 
roughly one-third. 

The country’s highly anticipated announce- 
ment on 2 October comes ahead of United 
Nations talks in Paris this December, at which 
nations hope to reach an updated agreement 
to fight climate change. 

India is the third-largest emitter of green- 
house gases, and it is the last major economy 
to announce its climate commitment ahead of 
the Paris meeting. But it is also a nation where 
300 million people still lack access to electricity, 
and its per-capita greenhouse-gas emissions are 
well below the global average. 

“India is not part of the problem” of global 
warming, says environment minister Prakash 
Javadekar. “But we want to be part of the solu- 
tion,” He calls the country’s plan “comprehen- 
sive, ambitious and progressive”. 

The pledge eschews an overall cap on CO, 
emissions, in an effort to protect vulner- 
able sectors of India’s economy and society. 
Instead, India says that it will reduce its car- 
bon intensity — emissions per unit of gross 
domestic product — by 33-35% in 2030, com- 
pared with the 2005 level. Javadekar estimates 


I ndia says that it will produce 40% of 


that meeting this goal will prevent 3.59 billion 
tonnes of CO, emissions. 

The country will also aim to generate 40% 
of its electricity from renewable or low-carbon 
sources by 2030, with technology-transfer 
and financial assistance from the Green Cli- 
mate Fund, an organization headquartered in 
Songdo, South Korea, 


“Indiaisnotpart that was formed 
of the problem to help developing 
— but we want nations to address 
tobepartofthe climate change. 


solution.” Carrying out the 
entire plan will cost at 
least US$2.5 trillion, the government says, with 
some of that money coming as international aid. 

“India traditionally has taken a very hard 
line in the negotiations, and done its best to 
avoid assuming obligations,” says Elliot Dir- 
inger, executive vice-president of the Center 
for Climate and Energy Solutions in Arling- 
ton, Virginia. “This reflects a very encourag- 
ing shift in attitude toward an acceptance that 
all major economies share a responsibility to 
address this challenge.” 


MIXED REACTION 

Others were more critical of the new plan. 
Navroz Dubash, a senior fellow at the 
Centre for Policy Research (CPR) in New 
Delhi, says that the carbon-intensity goal 


is “conservative at best”. It is well below the 
45% intensity cut recommended in a draft 
2015 report by the CPR and the International 
Institute for Applied Systems Analysis in 
Laxenburg, Austria. 

And Dubash notes that the plan does not 
offer many details on policies for specific eco- 
nomic sectors. “We will need more transpar- 
ency, monitoring and assessment down the 
line to see what the sectoral actions add up to, 
and whether they will help India avoid a lock- 
in into a high-carbon growth pathway,’ he says. 

Shreekant Gupta, an economist at India’s 
Delhi School of Economics, approves of the 
pledge’s emphasis on promoting economic 
growth and access to energy to reduce poverty. 
But Gupta would have liked a more radical 
approach to these issues, such as a cap-and- 
trade scheme patterned after the European 
Union's emissions-trading programme. 

And Chandra Venkataraman, a chemical 
engineer at the Indian Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Mumbai, says that India has missed an 
opportunity to reduce its emissions of black 
carbon, a sooty pollutant that is produced by 
the incomplete burning of biomass and other 
fuels. Black carbon harms human health, and 
it has potent — although relatively short-lived 
— warming effects on the climate. = 


Additional reporting by Jeff Tollefson. 


NASA picks finalists 


Venus and asteroids make shortlist of planetary missions. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


enus and asteroids have emerged as 

\ / top destinations for NASA’s future 

planetary exploration. On 30 Septem- 

ber, the agency announced a shortlist of five 

contenders for its US$500-million Discovery 
class of missions. 

Two of the five proposed missions would 
target Venus, which NASA has not visited in 
more than two decades. A radar orbiter would 
map the planet’s cloud-enshrouded surface 
from above, while an atmospheric probe 
would descend directly through the layers 
of haze. “They’re pretty exciting choices and 


focus on a body that has not received much 
attention,’ says Steven Hauck, a planetary 
scientist at Case Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Asteroid mission concepts include a 
telescope to hunt for dangerous near-Earth 
objects; a visit to the peculiarly metal-rich 
asteroid Psyche; and a tour of four Trojan 
asteroids that orbit near Jupiter. 

NASA will give each of the proposed 
missions $3 million to develop their ideas fur- 
ther, and by September 2016, the agency will 
select one — or possibly two, ifbudgets permit 
— to eventually fly. (The space agency started 
with a list of 27 candidates.) 
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The selection capped months of anxious 
waiting for many US planetary scientists, who 
submitted their ideas in February. “It's been an 
amazing day,’ says Harold Levison, a planetary 
scientist at the Southwest Research Institute 
in Boulder, Colorado, who heads the Trojan 
asteroid proposal. “I got the call when I was 
driving to work,’ he says. “T pulled over” 

In principle, the Discovery competition is 
open for ideas to visit any target in the Solar 
System other than Earth or the Sun. 

Among the mission concepts that lost out 
were a spacecraft to whizz past erupting volca- 
noes on Jupiter’s moon Io, and one to analyse 
plumes spewing from Saturn’s moon Encela- 
dus, which many consider a promising place 
for extraterrestrial life. Also left on the side- 
lines were several proposals to study comets, 
and three focusing on Mars'’s moons. 

Women lead four of the five shortlisted 
missions. Suzanne Smrekar, of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) in Pasadena, 
California, heads the VERITAS mission to 


SA/JPL 


x 
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map Venus at higher resolution and in dif- 
ferent radar frequencies than NASAs Magel- 
lan mission of the early 1990s. Lori Glaze, 
of NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center 
in Greenbelt, Maryland, is leading devel- 
opment of a probe that would descend 
through Venus’s atmosphere over about 
an hour, making measurements along the way. 

Farther out in the Solar System, planetary 
scientist Lindy Elkins-Tanton heads the push 
to visit the asteroid Psyche. It represents a pri- 
mordial not-quite-planet whose outer rocky 
layers have been stripped away to expose its 
metallic heart. “Psyche is the only core that 
humankind can ever see,” says Elkins-Tanton, 
of Arizona State University in Tempe. “We've 
visited gassy things and rocky things and icy 
things, but we've never visited a metal object,” 
she says. The Psyche mission would launch in 
2020 for a 2026 arrival. 

Levison’s ‘Lucy’ — named after the famous 
early-human fossil — would fly past a main-belt 
asteroid on its way to visit the Trojans. These 
poorly understood space rocks share an orbit 
with Jupiter but may have originated farther out 
in the Solar System. “There's a huge diversity in 
this population, and that diversity is telling us 
about the evolution of the Solar System,” he says. 
Lucy would launch in 2021 and reach the end of 
its mission in 2032. 

The asteroid mission NEOCam (for 


The blue tints in this image of Venus reveal variations in the clouds that surround the planet. 


Near-Earth Object Camera) would use an 
infrared telescope to hunt for small and faint 
but potentially hazardous asteroids. Led by 
Amy Mainzer of JPL, it has been through the 
Discovery selection process twice before; 
NASA rejected the proposal in 2006 but gave 
Mainzer money in 2010 to develop the tel- 
escope’s infrared detectors. “We really want to 
go find some asteroids and settle the question of 
whether one is heading our way,’ Mainzer says. 


Although Discovery missions are supposed 
to launch every couple of years, the current 
candidates are the first to be selected since 
2010. Ongoing Discovery missions include the 
Dawn spacecraft, which is orbiting the asteroid 
Ceres, and the Kepler telescope that searches 
for extrasolar planets. In March, NASA plans 
to launch its next Discovery spacecraft, 
InSight, which will place a seismometer on 
the surface of Mars. = 
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impenetrable 


Shinichi Mochizuki claims 
to have solved one of the 
most important problems in 
mathematics. The trouble is, 
hardly anyone can work out 
whether he’s right. 


By Davide Castelvecchi 


ometime on the morning of 30 August 2012, Shinichi Mochizuki 
quietly posted four papers on his website. 

The papers were huge — more than 500 pages in all — packed 
densely with symbols, and the culmination of more than a decade of 
solitary work. They also had the potential to be an academic bomb- 
shell. In them, Mochizuki claimed to have solved the abc conjecture, 
a 27-year-old problem in number theory that no other mathematician 
had even come close to solving. If his proof was correct, it would be 
one of the most astounding achievements of mathematics this cen- 
tury and would completely revolutionize the study of equations with 
whole numbers. 

Mochizuki, however, did not make a fuss about his proof. The 
respected mathematician, who works at Kyoto University’s Research 
Institute for Mathematical Sciences (RIMS) in Japan, did not even 
announce his work to peers around the world. He simply posted the 
papers, and waited for the world to find out. 

Probably the first person to notice the papers was Akio Tamagawa, 
a colleague of Mochizuki’s at RIMS. He, like other researchers, knew 


that Mochizuki had been working on the conjecture for years and had 
been finalizing his work. That same day, Tamagawa e-mailed the news 
to one of his collaborators, number theorist Ivan Fesenko of the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham, UK. Fesenko immediately downloaded the papers 
and started to read. But he soon became “bewildered”, he says. “It was 
impossible to understand them.” 

Fesenko e-mailed some top experts in Mochizuki’s field of arithmetic 
geometry, and word of the proof quickly spread. Within days, intense 
chatter began on mathematical blogs and online forums (see Nature 
http://doi.org/725; 2012). But for many researchers, early elation about 
the proof quickly turned to scepticism. Everyone — even those whose 
area of expertise was closest to Mochizuki’s — was just as flummoxed by 
the papers as Fesenko had been. To complete the proof, Mochizuki had 
invented a new branch of his discipline, one that is astonishingly abstract 
even by the standards of pure maths. “Looking at it, you feel a bit like you 
might be reading a paper from the future, or from outer space,” number 
theorist Jordan Ellenberg, of the University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
wrote on his blog a few days after the paper appeared. 

Three years on, Mochizuki’s proof remains in mathematical 
limbo — neither debunked nor accepted by the wider community. 
Mochizuki has estimated that it would take an expert in arithmetic 
geometry some 500 hours to understand his work, and a maths gradu- 
ate student about ten years. So far, only four mathematicians say that 
they have been able to read the entire proof. 

Adding to the enigma is Mochizuki himself. He has so far lectured 
about his work only in Japan, in Japanese, and despite being fluent 
in English, he has declined invitations to talk about it elsewhere. He 
does not speak to journalists; several requests for an interview for this 
story went unanswered. Mochizuki has replied to e-mails from other 
mathematicians and been forthcoming to colleagues who have visited 
him, but his only public input has been sporadic posts on his website. 
In December 2014, he wrote that to understand his work, there was a 
“need for researchers to deactivate the thought patterns that they have 
installed in their brains and taken for granted for so many years”. To 
mathematician Lieven Le Bruyn of the University of Antwerp in the 
Netherlands, Mochizuki’s attitude sounds defiant. “Is it just me,” he 
wrote on his blog earlier this year, “or is Mochizuki really sticking up 
his middle finger to the mathematical community”. 

Now, that community is attempting to sort the situation out. In 
December, the first workshop on the proof outside of Asia will take 
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place in Oxford, UK. Mochizuki will not be there in person, but he 
is said to be willing to answer questions from the workshop through 
Skype. The organizers hope that the discussion will motivate more 
mathematicians to invest the time to familiarize themselves with his 
ideas — and potentially move the needle in Mochizuki’s favour. 

In his latest verification report, Mochizuki wrote that the status of 
his theory with respect to arithmetic geometry “constitutes a sort of 
faithful miniature model of the status of pure mathematics in human 
society”. The trouble that he faces in communicating his abstract work 
to his own discipline mirrors the challenge that mathema- 
ticians as a whole often face in communicating their 
craft to the wider world. 


Primal importance 


The abc conjecture refers to numerical 
expressions of the type a+ b=c. The 
statement, which comes in several 
slightly different versions, concerns 
the prime numbers that divide each of 
the quantities a, b and c. Every whole 
number, or integer, can be expressed in 

an essentially unique way as a product 

of prime numbers — those that can- 
not be further factored out into smaller 
whole numbers: for example, 15 =3 x5 or 
84=2x2x3x7. In principle, the prime fac- 
tors of a and b have no connection to those of 
their sum, c. But the abc conjecture links them 
together. It presumes, roughly, that if a lot of small 
primes divide a and b then only a few, large ones divide c. 

This possibility was first mentioned in 1985, in a rather off-hand 
remark about a particular class of equations by French mathematician 
Joseph Oesterlé during a talk in Germany. Sitting in the audience was 
David Masser, a fellow number theorist now at the University of Basel 
in Switzerland, who recognized the potential importance of the conjec- 
ture, and later publicized it in a more general form. It is now credited to 
both, and is often known as the Oesterlé-Masser conjecture. 

A few years later, Noam Elkies, a mathematician at Harvard Univer- 
sity in Cambridge, Massachusetts, realized that the abc conjecture, if 
true, would have profound implications for the study of equations con- 
cerning whole numbers — also known as Diophantine equations after 
Diophantus, the ancient-Greek mathematician who first studied them. 

Elkies found that a proof of the abc conjecture would solve a huge 
collection of famous and unsolved Diophantine equations in one 
stroke. That is because it would put explicit bounds on the size of the 
solutions. For example, abc might show that all the solutions to an 
equation must be smaller than 100. To find those solutions, all one 
would have to do would be to plug in every number from 0 to 99 and 
calculate which ones work. Without abc, by contrast, there would be 
infinitely many numbers to plug in. 

Elkies’s work meant that the abc conjecture could supersede the most 
important breakthrough in the history of Diophantine equations: con- 
firmation of a conjecture formulated in 1922 by the US mathemati- 
cian Louis Mordell, which said that the vast majority of Diophantine 
equations either have no solutions or have a finite number of them. 
That conjecture was proved in 1983 by German mathematician 
Gerd Faltings, who was then 28 and within three years would win a 
Fields Medal, the most coveted mathematics award, for the work. But if 
abc is true, you don't just know how many solutions there are, Faltings 
says, “you can list them all”. 

Soon after Faltings solved the Mordell conjecture, he started teach- 
ing at Princeton University in New Jersey — and before long, his path 
crossed with that of Mochizuki. 

Born in 1969 in Tokyo, Mochizuki spent his formative years in the 
United States, where his family moved when he was a child. He attended 
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an exclusive high school in New Hampshire, and his precocious talent 
earned him an undergraduate spot in Princeton’s mathematics depart- 
ment when he was barely 16. He quickly became legend for his original 
thinking, and moved directly into a PhD. 

People who know Mochizuki describe him as a creature of habit 
with an almost supernatural ability to concentrate. “Ever since he was 
a student, he just gets up and works,” says Minhyong Kim, a mathema- 
tician at the University of Oxford, UK, who has known Mochizuki 
since his Princeton days. After attending a seminar or colloquium, 

researchers and students would often go out together for 
a beer — but not Mochizuki, Kim recalls. “He’s not 
introverted by nature, but he’s so much focused 
on his mathematics.” 
Faltings was Mochizuki’s adviser for his 
senior thesis and for his doctoral one, and 
he could see that Mochizuki stood out. “Tt 
was clear that he was one of the brighter 
ones,’ he says. But being a Faltings stu- 
dent couldn't have been easy. “Faltings 
was at the top of the intimidation lad- 
der,’ recalls Kim. He would pounce on 
mistakes, and when talking to him, even 
eminent mathematicians could often be 
heard nervously clearing their throats. 
Faltings’s research had an outsized 
influence on many young number theorists 
at universities along the US eastern seaboard. 
His area of expertise was algebraic geometry, 
which since the 1950s had been transformed into 
a highly abstract and theoretical field by Alexander 
Grothendieck — often described as the greatest mathema- 
tician of the twentieth century. “Compared to Grothendieck,’ says 
Kim, “Faltings didn’t have as much patience for philosophizing.” His 
style of maths required “a lot of abstract background knowledge — but 
also tended to have asa goal very concrete problems. Mochizuki’s work 
on abc does exactly this”. 


Single-track mind 


After his PhD, Mochizuki spent two years at Harvard and then in 
1994 moved back to his native Japan, aged 25, to a position at RIMS. 
Although he had lived for years in the United States, “he was in some 
ways uncomfortable with American culture’, Kim says. And, he adds, 
growing up in a different country may have compounded the feeling 
of isolation that comes from being a mathematically gifted child. “I 
think he did suffer a little bit” 

Mochizuki flourished at RIMS, which does not require its faculty 
members to teach undergraduate classes. “He was able to work on his 
own for 20 years without too much external disturbance,’ Fesenko says. 
In 1996, he boosted his international reputation when he solved a con- 
jecture that had been stated by Grothendieck; and in 1998, he gave an 
invited talk at the International Congress of Mathematicians in Berlin 
— the equivalent, in this community, of an induction to a hall of fame. 

But even as Mochizuki earned respect, he was moving away from the 
mainstream. His work was reaching higher levels of abstraction and he 
was writing papers that were increasingly impenetrable to his peers. In 
the early 2000s he stopped venturing to international meetings, and 
colleagues say that he rarely leaves the Kyoto prefecture any more. “It 
requires a special kind of devotion to be able to focus over a period of 
many years without having collaborators,’ says number theorist Brian 

Conrad of Stanford University in California. 


> NATURE.COM Mochizuki did keep in touch with fellow num- 
Tohearapodcaston ber theorists, who knew that he was ultimately 
Shinichi Mochizuki’s aiming for abc. He had next to no competition: 
proof, visit: most other mathematicians had steered clear 
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2012, rumours were flying that Mochizuki was getting close to a proof. 
Then came the August news: he had posted his papers online. 

The next month, Fesenko became the first person from outside Japan 
to talk to Mochizuki about the work he had quietly unveiled. Fesenko 
was already due to visit Tamagawa, so he went to see Mochizuki too. 
The two met on a Saturday in Mochizuki’s office, a spacious room 
offering a view of nearby Mount Daimonji and with neatly arranged 
books and papers. It is “the tidiest office of any mathematician I’ve 
ever seen in my life’, Fesenko says. As the two mathematicians sat in 
leather armchairs, Fesenko peppered Mochizuki with questions about 
his work and what might happen next. 

Fesenko says that he warned Mochizuki against speaking to the press 
about his proof. He was mindful of the experience of another mathema- 
tician: the Russian topologist Grigori Perelman, who shot to fame in 
2003 after solving the century-old Poincaré conjecture (see Nature 427, 
388; 2004) and then retreated and became increasingly estranged from 
friends, colleagues and the outside world. Fesenko knew Perelman, and 
thinks that his behaviour was a result of excessive media attention. But 
Fesenko soon saw that the two mathematicians’ personalities could 
not have been more different. Whereas Perelman was known for his 
awkward social skills (and for letting his fingernails grow unchecked), 
Mochizuki is universally described as articulate and friendly — if 
intensely private about his life outside of work. 

Normally after a major proof is announced, mathematicians read the 
work — which is typically a few pages long — and can understand the 
general strategy. Occasionally, proofs are longer and more complex, 
and years may then pass for leading specialists to fully vet it and reach 
a consensus that it is correct. Perelman’s work on the Poincaré conjec- 
ture became accepted in this way. Even in the case of Groth- 
endieck’s highly abstract work, experts were able to relate 
most of his new ideas to mathematical objects they 
were familiar with. Only once the dust has settled 
does a journal typically publish the proof. 

But almost everyone who tackled Mochi- 
zuki’s proof found themselves floored. Some 
were bemused by the sweeping — almost 
messianic — language with which Mochi- 
zuki described some of his new theoretical 
instructions: he even called the field that 
he had created ‘inter-universal geometry. 
“Generally, mathematicians are very hum- 
ble, not claiming that what they are doing 
is a revolution of the whole Universe,” says 
Oesterlé, at the Pierre and Marie Curie Uni- 
versity in Paris, who made little headway in 
checking the proof. 

The reason is that Mochizuki’s work is so far 
removed from anything that had gone before. He is 
attempting to reform mathematics from the ground up, starting 
from its foundations in the theory of sets (familiar to many as Venn 
diagrams). And most mathematicians have been reluctant to invest 
the time necessary to understand the work because they see no clear 
reward: it is not obvious how the theoretical machinery that Mochizuki 
has invented could be used to do calculations. “I tried to read some of 
them and then, at some stage, I gave up. I don’t understand what he’s 
doing,” says Faltings. 

Fesenko has studied Mochizuki’s work in detail over the past year, 
visited him at RIMS again in the autumn of 2014 and says that he 
has now verified the proof. (The other three mathematicians who say 
they have corroborated it have also spent considerable time work- 
ing alongside Mochizuki in Japan.) The overarching theme of inter- 
universal geometry, as Fesenko describes it, is that one must look at 
whole numbers in a different light — leaving addition aside and see- 
ing the multiplication structure as something malleable and deform- 
able. Standard multiplication would then be just one particular case 
of a family of structures, just as a circle is a special case of an ellipse. 


“I tried to read 
some of them and 
then, at some 
stage, I gave up.” 
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Fesenko says that Mochizuki compares himself to the mathematical 
giant Grothendieck — and it is no immodest claim. “We had math- 
ematics before Mochizuki’s work — and now we have mathematics 
after Mochizuki’s work,’ Fesenko says. 

But so far, the few who have understood the work have struggled 
to explain it to anyone else. “Everybody who I’m aware of who’s come 
close to this stuff is quite reasonable, but afterwards they become 
incapable of communicating it? says one mathematician who did not 
want his name to be mentioned. The situation, he says, reminds him 
of the Monty Python skit about a writer who jots down the world’s 
funniest joke. Anyone who reads it dies from laughing and can never 
relate it to anyone else. 

And that, says Faltings, is a problem. “It’s not enough if you have 
a good idea: you also have to be able to explain it to others.” Faltings 
says that if Mochizuki wants his work to be accepted, then he should 
reach out more. “People have the right to be eccentric as much as they 
want to,’ he says. “If he doesn’t want to travel, he has no obligation. If 
he wants recognition, he has to compromise.” 


Edge of reason 


For Mochizuki, things could begin to turn around later this year, when 
the Clay Mathematics Institute will host the long-awaited workshop 
in Oxford. Leading figures in the field are expected to attend, includ- 
ing Faltings. Kim, who along with Fesenko is one of the organizers, 
says that a few days of lectures will not be enough to expose the entire 
theory. But, he says, “hopefully at the end of the workshop enough 
people will be convinced to put more of their effort into reading the 
proof”. 
Most mathematicians expect that it will take many 
more years to find some resolution. (Mochizuki has 
said that he has submitted his papers to a journal, 
where they are presumably still under review.) 
Eventually, researchers hope, someone will 
be willing not only to understand the work, 
but also to make it understandable to oth- 
ers — the problem is, few want to be that 
person. 

Looking ahead, researchers think that it 
is unlikely that future open problems will 
be as complex and intractable. Ellenberg 

points out that theorems are generally sim- 

ple to state in new mathematical fields, and 
the proofs are quite short. 
The question now is whether Mochizuki’s 
proof will edge towards acceptance, as Perelman’s 
did, or find a different fate. Some researchers see a 
cautionary tale in that of Louis de Branges, a well-estab- 
lished mathematician at Purdue University in West Lafayette, 
Indiana. In 2004, de Branges released a purported solution to the 
Riemann hypothesis, which many consider the most important open 
problem in maths. But mathematicians have remained sceptical of that 
claim; many say that they are turned off by his unconventional theo- 
ries and his idiosyncratic style of writing, and the proof has slipped 
out of sight. 

For Mochizuki’s work, “it’s not all or nothing’, Ellenberg says. Even 
if the proof of the abc conjecture does not work out, his methods and 
ideas could still slowly percolate through the mathematical commu- 
nity, and researchers might find them useful for other purposes. “I do 
think, based on my knowledge of Mochizuki, that the likelihood that 
there's interesting or important math in those documents is pretty 
high,” Ellenberg says. 

But there is still a risk that it could go the other way, he adds. “I think 
it would be pretty bad if we just forgot about it. It would be sad” = 


Davide Castelvecchi is a reporter for Nature in London. 
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OURSELVES 


HUMANS ARE REMARKABLY GOOD AT SELF-DECEPTION. 
BUT GROWING CONCERN ABOUT REPRODUCIBILITY IS DRIVING MANY 
RESEARCHERS TO SEEK WAYS TO FIGHT THEIR OWN WORST INSTINCTS. 


BY REGINA NUZZO 


n 2013, five years after he co-authored a paper showing that 

Democratic candidates in the United States could get more votes 

by moving slightly to the right on economic policy', Andrew 

Gelman, a statistician at Columbia University in New York City, was 
chagrined to learn ofan error in the data analysis. In trying to replicate 
the work, an undergraduate student named Yang Yang Hu had discov- 
ered that Gelman had got the sign wrong on one of the variables. 

Gelman immediately published a three-sentence correction, declar- 
ing that everything in the paper's crucial section should be considered 
wrong until proved otherwise. 
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Reflecting today on how it happened, 
Gelman traces his error back to the natural 
fallibility of the human brain: “The results 
seemed perfectly reasonable,” he says. “Lots 
of times with these kinds of coding errors you 
get results that are just ridiculous. So you know 
something's got to be wrong and you go back 
and search until you find the problem. If noth- 
ing seems wrong, it’s easier to miss it.” 

This is the big problem in science that no one 
is talking about: even an honest person is a mas- 
ter of self-deception. Our brains evolved lon: 
ago on the African savannah, where jumping to 
plausible conclusions about the location of ripe 
fruit or the presence of a predator was a mat- 
ter of survival. But a smart strategy for evading 
lions does not necessarily translate well to a modern laboratory, where 
tenure may be riding on the analysis of terabytes of multidimensional 
data. In today’s environment, our talent for jumping to conclusions 
makes it all too easy to find false patterns in randomness, to ignore alter- 
native explanations for a result or to accept ‘reasonable’ outcomes without 
question — that is, to ceaselessly lead ourselves astray without realizing it. 

Failure to understand our own biases has helped to create a crisis of 
confidence about the reproducibility of published results, says statistician 
John Ioannidis, co-director of the Meta-Research Innovation Center at 
Stanford University in Palo Alto, California. The issue goes well beyond 
cases of fraud. Earlier this year, a large project that attempted to replicate 
100 psychology studies managed to reproduce only slightly more than 
one-third’. In 2012, researchers at biotechnology firm Amgen in Thou- 
sand Oaks, California, reported that they could replicate only 6 out of 53 
landmark studies in oncology and haematology’. And in 2009, Ioannidis 
and his colleagues described how they had been able to fully reproduce 
only 2 out of 18 microarray-based gene-expression studies’. 

Although it is impossible to document how often researchers fool 
themselves in data analysis, says Ioannidis, findings of irreproducibility 
beg for an explanation. The study of 100 psychology papers is a case in 
point: if one assumes that the vast majority of the original research- 
ers were honest and diligent, then a large proportion of the problems 
can be explained only by unconscious biases. “This is a great time for 
research on research,” he says. “The massive growth of science allows 
for a massive number of results, and a massive number of errors and 
biases to study. So there's good reason to hope we can find better ways 
to deal with these problems.’ 

“When crises like this issue of reproducibility come along, it's a good 
opportunity to advance our scientific tools,’ says Robert MacCoun, a 
social scientist at Stanford. That has happened before, when scientists 
in the mid-twentieth century realized that experimenters and subjects 
often unconsciously changed their behaviour to match expectations. 
From that insight, the double-blind standard was born. 

“People forget that when we talk about the scientific method, we 
don't mean a finished product; says Saul Perlmutter, an astrophysicist 
at the University of California, Berkeley. “Science is an ongoing race 
between our inventing ways to fool ourselves, and our inventing ways 
to avoid fooling ourselves.’ So researchers are trying a variety of creative 
ways to debias data analysis — strategies that involve collaborating with 
academic rivals, getting papers accepted before the study has even been 
started and working with strategically faked data. 


THE PROBLEM 


Although the human brain and its cognitive biases have been the same 
for as long as we have been doing science, some important things 
have changed, says psychologist Brian Nosek, executive director of 


“SCIENCE IS AN ONGOING 
RACE BETWEEN OUR 
INVENTING WAYS TO FOOL 
USA AND OUR 
INVENTING WAYS TO AVOID 
FOOLING OURSELVES.” 
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the non-profit Center for Open Science in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, which works to 
increase the transparency and reproduc- 
ibility of scientific research. Today's academic 
environment is more competitive than ever. 
There is an emphasis on piling up publications 
with statistically significant results — that 
is, with data relationships in which a com- 
monly used measure of statistical certainty, 
the p-value, is 0.05 or less. “As a researcher, ’'m 
not trying to produce misleading results,” says 
Nosek. “But I do have a stake in the outcome.” 
And that gives the mind excellent motivation 
to find what it is primed to find. 

Another reason for concern about cognitive 
bias is the advent of staggeringly large multi- 
variate data sets, often harbouring only a faint signal in a sea of random 
noise. Statistical methods have barely caught up with such data, and our 
brain’s methods are even worse, says Keith Baggerly, a statistician at the 
University of Texas MD Anderson Cancer Center in Houston. As he told 
a conference on challenges in bioinformatics last September in Research 
Triangle Park, North Carolina, “Our intuition when we start looking at 
50, or hundreds of, variables sucks.” 

Andrew King, a management specialist at Dartmouth College in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, says that the widespread use of point-and- 
click data-analysis software has made it easy for researchers to sift 
through massive data sets without fully understanding the methods, and 
to find small p-values that may not actually mean anything. “I believe 
we are in the steroids era of social science,” he says. “I’ve been guilty of 
using some of these performance-enhancing practices myself. My sense 
is that most researchers have fallen at least once.” 

Just as in competitive sport, says Hal Pashler, a psychologist at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego, this can set up a vicious circle of chasing 
increasingly better results. When a few studies in behavioural neurosci- 
ence started reporting improbably strong correlations of 0.85, Pashler 
says, researchers who had more moderate (and plausible) results started to 
worry: “Gee, I just got a 0.4, so maybe I'm not really doing this very well” 


HYPOTHESIS MYOPIA 


One trap that awaits during the early stages of research is what might be 
called hypothesis myopia: investigators fixate on collecting evidence to 
support just one hypothesis; neglect to look for evidence against it; and 
fail to consider other explanations. “People tend to ask questions that 
give ‘yes’ answers if their favoured hypothesis is true,” says Jonathan 
Baron, a psychologist at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 

For example, says Baron, studies have tried to show how disgust influ- 
ences moral condemnation, “by putting the subject in a messy room, 
or aroom with ‘fart spray’ in the air”. The participants are then asked to 
judge how to respond to moral transgressions; if those who have been 
exposed to clutter or smells favour harsher punishments, researchers 
declare their ‘disgust hypothesis’ to be supported’. But they have not 
considered competing explanations, he says, and so they ignore the 
possibility that participants are lashing out owing to anger at their foul 
treatment, not simply disgust. By focusing on one hypothesis, research- 
ers might be missing the real story entirely. 

Courtrooms face a similar problem. In 1999, a woman in Britain 
called Sally Clark was found guilty of murdering two of her sons, who 
had died suddenly as babies. A factor in her conviction was the pres- 
entation of statistical evidence that the chances of two children in the 
same family dying of sudden infant death syndrome (SIDS) were only 
1 in 73 million — a figure widely interpreted as fairly damning. Yet 
considering just one hypothesis leaves out an important part of the story. 
“The jury needs to weigh up two competing explanations for the babies’ 
deaths: SIDS or murder,’ wrote statistician Peter Green on behalf of 
the Royal Statistical Society in 2002 (see go.nature.com/ochsja). “The 
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fact that two deaths by SIDS is quite unlikely 
is, taken alone, of little value. Two deaths by 
murder may well be even more unlikely. What 
matters is the relative likelihood of the deaths 
under each explanation, not just how unlikely 
they are under one explanation.” Mathemati- 
cian Ray Hill of the University of Salford, UK, 
later estimated’ that a double SIDS death would 
occur in roughly 1 out of 297,000 families, 
whereas two children would be murdered bya 
parent in roughly 1 out of 2.7 million families 
— a likelihood ratio of 9 to 1 against murder. 
In 2003, Clark’s conviction was overturned on 
the basis of new evidence. The Attorney Gen- 
eral for England and Wales went on to release two other women who 
had been convicted of murdering their children on similar statistical 
grounds. 


THE TEXAS SHARPSHOOTER 


A cognitive trap that awaits during data analysis is illustrated by the 
fable of the Texas sharpshooter: an inept marksman who fires a random 
pattern of bullets at the side ofa barn, draws a target around the biggest 
clump of bullet holes, and points proudly at his success. 

His bullseye is obviously laughable — but the fallacy is not so obvious 
to gamblers who believe in a ‘hot hand’ when they have a streak of wins, 
or to people who see supernatural significance when a lottery draw 
comes up as all odd numbers. 

Nor is it always obvious to researchers. “You just get some encourage- 
ment from the data and then think, well, this is the path to go down,” 
says Pashler. “You don't realize you had 27 different options and you 
picked the one that gave you the most agreeable or interesting results, 
and now you're engaged in something that’s not at all an unbiased rep- 
resentation of the data.” 

Psychologist Uri Simonsohn at the University of Pennsylvania, gives 
an explicit nod to this naivety in his definition of ‘p-hacking’: “Exploit- 
ing — perhaps unconsciously — researcher degrees of freedom until 
p<0.05” In 2012, a study of more than 2,000 US psychologists’ sug- 
gested how common p-hacking is. Half had selectively reported only 
studies that ‘worked; 58% had peeked at the results and then decided 
whether to collect more data, 43% had decided to throw out data only 
after checking its impact on the p-value and 35% had reported unex- 
pected findings as having been predicted from the start, a practice that 
psychologist Norbert Kerr of Michigan State University in East Lan- 
sing has called HARKing, or hypothesizing after results are known. Not 
only did the researchers admit to these p-hacking practices, but they 
defended them. 

This May, a journalist described how he had teamed up with a 
German documentary filmmaker and demonstrated that creative 
p-hacking, carried out over one “beer-fueled” weekend, could be used 
to ‘prove’ that eating chocolate leads to weight loss, reduced cholesterol 
levels and improved well-being (see go.nature.com/blkpke). They gath- 
ered 18 different measurements — including weight, blood protein lev- 
els and sleep quality — on 15 people, a handful of whom had eaten some 
extra chocolate for a few weeks. With that many comparisons, the odds 
were better than 50-50 that at least one of them would look statistically 
significant just by chance. As it turns out, three of them did — and the 
team cherry-picked only those to report. 


ASYMMETRIC ATTENTION 

The data-checking phase holds another trap: asymmetric attention to 
detail. Sometimes known as disconfirmation bias, this happens when 
we give expected results a relatively free pass, but we rigorously check 
non-intuitive results. “When the data don’t seem to match previous 
estimates, you think, ‘Oh, boy! Did I make a mistake?”” MacCoun 
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“WHEN THE DATA DON'T 
SEEM TO MATCH PREVIOUS 
ESTIMATES, YOU THINK, 
‘OH, BOY! DID | MAKE A 


MISTAKE?” 


says. “We don't realize that probably we would 
have needed corrections in the other situation 
as well?” 

The evidence suggests that scientists are 
more prone to this than one would think. 
A 2004 study® observed the discussions of 
researchers from 3 leading molecular-biology 
laboratories as they worked through 165 differ- 
ent lab experiments. In 88% of cases in which 
results did not align with expectations, the sci- 
entists blamed the inconsistencies on how the 
experiments were conducted, rather than on 
their own theories. Consistent results, by con- 
trast, were given little to no scrutiny. 

In 2011, an analysis of over 250 psychology papers found’ that more 
than 1 in 10 of the p-values was incorrect — and that when the errors 
were big enough to change the statistical significance of the result, more 
than 90% of the mistakes were in favour of the researchers’ expectations, 
making a non-significant finding significant. 


JUST-SO STORYTELLING 
As data-analysis results are being compiled and interpreted, research- 
ers often fall prey to just-so storytelling — a fallacy named after the 
Rudyard Kipling tales that give whimsical explanations for things such 
as how the leopard got its spots. The problem is that post-hoc stories 
can be concocted to justify anything and everything — and so end up 
truly explaining nothing. Baggerly says that he has seen such stories in 
genetics studies, when an analysis implicates a huge number of genes 
ina particular trait or outcome. “It’s akin to a Rorschach test; he said 
at the bioinformatics conference. Researchers will find a story, he says, 
“whether it’s there or not. The problem is that occasionally it ain't real” 
Another temptation is to rationalize why results should have come up 
a certain way but did not — what might be called JARKing, or justifying 
after results are known. Matthew Hankins, a statistician at King’s College 
London, has collected more than 500 creative phrases that researchers 
use to convince readers that their non-significant results are worthy 
of attention (see go.nature.com/pwctoq). These include “flirting with 
conventional levels of significance (p> 0.1)”, “on the very fringes of 
significance (p=0.099)” and “not absolutely significant but very prob- 
ably so (p> 0.05)”. 


THE SOLUTIONS 


In every one of these traps, cognitive biases are hitting the accelerator 
of science: the process of spotting potentially important scientific rela- 
tionships. Countering those biases comes down to strengthening the 
‘prake’: the ability to slow down, be sceptical of findings and eliminate 
false positives and dead ends. 

One solution that is piquing interest revives an old tradition: 
explicitly considering competing hypotheses, and if possible work- 
ing to develop experiments that can distinguish between them. This 
approach, called strong inference”, attacks hypothesis myopia head on. 
Furthermore, when scientists make themselves explicitly list alternative 
explanations for their observations, they can reduce their tendency to 
tell just-so stories. 

In 2013, researchers reported” using strong-inference techniques in 
a study of what attracts female tingara frogs (Engystomops pustulosus) 
during mating calls. The existing data could be explained equally well 
by two competing theories — one in which females have a preset neural 
template for mating calls, and another in which they flexibly combine 
auditory cues and visual signals such as the appearance of the males’ 
vocal sacs. So the researchers developed an experiment for which the 
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two theories had opposing predictions. The 
results showed that females can use multi- 
sensory cues to judge attractiveness. 


TRANSPARENCY 


Another solution that has been gaining traction 
is open science. Under this philosophy, research- 
ers share their methods, data, computer code 
and results in central repositories, such as the 
Center for Open Science's Open Science Frame- 
work, where they can choose to make various 
parts of the project subject to outside scrutiny. 
Normally, explains Nosek, “I have enormous 
flexibility in how I analyse my data and what I choose to report. This 
creates a conflict of interest. The only way to avoid this is for me to tie my 
hands in advance. Precommitment to my analysis and reporting plan 
mitigates the influence of these cognitive biases.” 

An even more radical extension of this idea is the introduction of 
registered reports: publications in which scientists present their research 
plans for peer review before they even do the experiment. If the plan 
is approved, the researchers get an ‘in-principle’ guarantee of publi- 
cation, no matter how strong or weak the results turn out to be. This 
should reduce the unconscious temptation to warp the data analysis, 
says Pashler. At the same time, he adds, it should keep peer review- 
ers from discounting a study’s results or complaining after results are 
known. “People are evaluating methods without knowing whether 
they’re going to find the results congenial or not,” he says. “It should 
create a much higher level of honesty among referees.” More than 20 
journals are offering or plan to offer some format of registered reports. 


TEAM OF RIVALS 


When it comes to replications and controversial topics, a good 
debiasing approach is to bypass the typical academic back-and-forth 
and instead invite your academic rivals to work with you. An adver- 
sarial collaboration has many advantages over a conventional one, 
says Daniel Kahneman, a psychologist at Princeton University in 
New Jersey. “You need to assume youre not going to change anyone's 
mind completely,’ he says. “But you can turn that into an interesting 
argument and intelligent conversation that people can listen to and 
evaluate.” With competing hypotheses and theories in play, he says, the 
rivals will quickly spot flaws such as hypothesis myopia, asymmetric 
attention or just-so storytelling, and cancel them out with similar slants 
favouring the other side. 

Psychologist Eric-Jan Wagenmakers of the University of Amster- 
dam has engaged in this sort of proponent-sceptic collaboration, 
when he teamed up with another group in an attempt” to replicate 
its research suggesting that horizontal eye movements help people to 
retrieve events from their memory. It is often difficult to get researchers 
whose original work is under scrutiny to agree to this kind of adver- 
sarial collaboration, he says. The invitation is “about as attractive as 
putting one’s head on a guillotine — there is everything to lose and 
not much to gain” But the group that he worked with was eager to 
get to the truth, he says. In the end, the results were not replicated. 


The sceptics remained sceptical, and the propo- 

nents were not convinced by a single failure to \/ WY) 
replicate. Yet this was no stalemate. “Although 
our adversarial collaboration has not resolved \ GY, 


the debate,” the researchers wrote, “it has gener- 


ated new testable ideas and has brought the two LN a 44 
parties slightly closer?” Wagenmakers suggests NATURE.COM 
several ways in which this type of collaboration _ For Nature's special 
could be encouraged, including a prize for best _ collection on 


reproducibility, see: 
go.nature.com/huhbyr 


adversarial collaboration, or special sections for 
such collaborations in top journals. 


“’M NOT TRYING TO 
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BLIND DATA ANALYSIS 

One debiasing procedure has a solid history in 
physics but is little known in other fields: blind 
data analysis (see page 187). The idea is that 
researchers who do not know how close they 
are to desired results will be less likely to find 
what they are unconsciously looking for”’. 

One way to do this is to write a program 
that creates alternative data sets by, for exam- 
ple, adding random noise or a hidden offset, 
moving participants to different experimen- 
tal groups or hiding demographic categories. 
Researchers handle the fake data set as usual 
— cleaning the data, handling outliers, running 
analyses — while the computer faithfully applies all of their actions to 
the real data. They might even write up the results. But at no point do 
the researchers know whether their results are scientific treasures or 
detritus. Only at the end do they lift the blind and see their true results 
— after which, any further fiddling with the analysis would be obvious 
cheating. 

Perlmutter used this method for his team’s work on the Supernova 
Cosmology Project in the mid-2000s. He knew that the potential for 
the researchers to fool themselves was huge. They were using new tech- 
niques to replicate estimates of two crucial quantities in cosmology — 
the relative abundances of matter and of dark energy — which together 
reveal whether the Universe will expand forever or eventually collapse 
into a Big Crunch. So their data were shifted by an amount known only 
to the computer, leaving them with no idea what their findings implied 
until everyone agreed on the analyses and the blind could be safely lifted. 
After the big reveal, not only were the researchers pleased to confirm 
earlier findings of an expanding Universe”, Perlmutter says, but they 
could be more confident in their conclusions. “It’s a lot more work in 
some sense, but I think it leaves you feeling much safer as you do your 
analysis,” he says. He calls blind data analysis “intellectual hygiene, like 
washing your hands”. 

Data blinding particularly appeals to young researchers, Perlmutter 
says — not least because of the sense of suspense it gives. He tells the 
story of a recent graduate student who had spent two years under a data 
blind as she analysed pairs of supernova explosions. After along group 
meeting, Perlmutter says, the student presented all her analyses and said 
that she was ready to unblind if everyone agreed. 

“Tt was 6 oclock in the evening and time for dinner,’ says Perlmutter. 
And everyone in the audience said, “If the result comes out wrong, it’s 
going to be a very disappointing evening, and she’s going to have to think 
really hard about what she’s going to do with her PhD thesis. Maybe we 
should wait until morning.” 

“And we all looked at each other, and we said, “Nah! Let’s unblind 
now!’ So we unblinded, and the results looked great, and we all cheered 
and applauded?” mSEE COMMENT P.187 & P.189 


Regina Nuzzo is a freelance writer in Washington DC. 
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Hide results to seek the truth 


More fields should, like particle physics, adopt blind analysis 
to thwart bias, urge Robert MacCoun and Saul Perlmutter. 


ecades ago, physicists including 
D Richard Feynman noticed some- 

thing worrying. New estimates of 
basic physical constants were often closer 
to published values than would be expected 
given standard errors of measurement’. They 
realized that researchers were more likely to 
‘confirm’ past results than refute them — 
results that did not conform to their expecta- 
tion were more often systematically discarded 
or revised. 

To minimize this problem, teams of particle 
physicists and cosmologists developed meth- 
ods of blind analysis: temporarily and judi- 
ciously removing data labels and altering data 
values to fight bias and error’. By the early 
2000s, the technique had become widespread 
in areas of particle and nuclear physics. Since 
2003, one of us (S.P.) has, with colleagues, 


been using blind analysis for measurements of 
supernovae that serve as a ‘cosmic yardstick’ 
in studies of the unexpected acceleration of 
the Universe's expansion’. 

In several subfields of particle physics and 
cosmology, a new sort of analytical culture is 
forming: blind analysis is often considered the 
only way to trust many results. It is also being 


used in some clinical- 
trial protocols (the ESD 
N WF; 


term ‘triple-blinding’ 
sometimes refers to 

For Nature's special 
collection on 


this’), and is increas- 
ingly used in forensic 
laboratories as well. 
But the concept 
is hardly known in 
the biological, psy- _ reproducibility, see: 
chological and social 
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sciences. One of us (R.M.) has considerable 
experience conducting empirical research on 
legal and public-policy controversies in which 
concerns about bias are rampant (for exam- 
ple, drug legalization), but first encountered 
the concept when the two of us co-taught a 
transdisciplinary course at the University 
of California, Berkeley, on critical thinking 
and the role of science in democratic group 
decision-making. We came to recognize that 
the methods that physicists were using might 
improve trust and integrity in many sciences, 
including those with high-stakes analyses that 
are easily plagued by bias. 

Many motivations distort what inferences 
we draw from data. These include the desire 
to support one’s theory, to refute one’s com- 
petitors, to be first to report a phenom- 
enon, or simply to avoid publishing ‘odd’ 
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> results. Such biases can be conscious or 
unconscious. They can occur irrespective of 
whether choices are motivated by the search 
for truth, by the good mentor’s desire to help 
their student write a strong PhD thesis, or just 
by naked self-interest’. 

We argue that blind analysis should be 
used more broadly in empirical research. 
Working blind while selecting data and 
developing and debugging analyses offers 
an important way to keep scientists from 
fooling themselves. 


WHO KNOWS WHAT 
Some forms of blinding are well known: for 
example, shielding both patients and clini- 
cians from knowing who receives an experi- 
mental drug or a placebo (double-blinding), 
or removing names and affiliations from 
scientific manuscripts to keep peer review- 
ers from being swayed by authors’ identities. 
But these practices apply to the collection and 
source of data, rather than the analysis. 

Blind analysis ensures that all analytical 
decisions have been completed, and all pro- 
grammes and procedures debugged, before 
relevant results are revealed to the experi- 
menter. One investigator — or, more typically, 
a suitable computer program — methodically 
perturbs data values, data labels or both, often 
with several alternative versions of perturba- 
tion. The rest of the team then conducts as 
much analysis as possible ‘in the dark. Before 
unblinding, investigators should agree that 
they are sufficiently confident of their analy- 
sis to publish whatever the result turns out to 
be, without further rounds of debugging or 
rethinking. (There is no barrier to conducting 
extra analyses once data are unblinded, but 
doing so risks bias, so researchers should label 
such further analyses as ‘post-blind?) 

There are many ways to do blind analysis. 
The computer need not (and probably will 
not) be blinded to data 


values; itisthe display “Blinding 

of results that masks analyses could 
information. Tech- be as simple 
niques must obscure as asking a 
meaningful results colleague 

while showingenough {9 scramble 

of the data’s structure | ghels.” 


to allow researchers to 

find and debug measurement artefacts, irrel- 
evant variables, spurious correlates and other 
problems. For example, researchers who ana- 
lyse clinical-trial results without knowing 
which patients received a placebo should still 
be able to identify implausible values. 

The best methods for blinding depend on 
the properties of the data (for example, the 
type of statistical distribution, lower and 
upper bounds, whether values are discrete or 
continuous and whether cases were randomly 
assigned to experimental conditions or pas- 
sively observed). Both data values and labels 
can be manipulated to develop a suitable 


BLINDING STRATEGIES 


Technique examples Perturbation 


Noising Add a random number (from an 

6, =y, tn, or appropriate statistical distribution) to 
8; = By +N; data points or model parameters. 
Biasing Obscure differences in experimental 
O=yit bj 


Cell scrambling 


Item scrambling 


Various combinations 


Shuffle labels for experimental 
Oj =Yu conditions, so that it is unclear which set 
of results matches which conditions. 


Randomly relabel each data point to 
8 = Yue de-identify experimental conditions. 


Potential application 


Testing which of several prevention 
messages is most effective in 
reducing smoking. 


Estimating whether the costs of 


conditions by adding a hidden value that a controversial safety regulation 
is biased in a particular direction. 


exceed its benefits. 


Testing a prediction that hard-copy 
books are better comprehended 
than audiobooks. 


Analysing group differences that 
might be easy to recognize even 
with noise and bias (for example, 
effects of neighbourhood and 
school on crime victimization). 


Row scrambling: keep pairs of variables together to preserve correlation. 


Variable blinding: swap labels of various variables. 


y; is the ith observation in the jth condition (‘cell’) of the study; B, is the kth parameter of a model; 9; is y; or 8, after blinding; 
nj, is random error, b; is a bias term, and # denotes a randomly swapped subscript. 


strategy (see ‘Blinding strategies’). 

A fertile approach is to present panels of 
possible results, in which the real results may 
or may not be interspersed among various 
decoys. Such a blinded presentation of possi- 
bilities typically triggers useful questions. For 
example, a plausible, although still blinded, 
graph may lead the researcher to ask whether 
a sample explores the full range of an inde- 
pendent variable, or it might trigger a revisit- 
ing, before unblinding, of the scaling of one 
of the variables. Another graph might sug- 
gest that the whole effect is driven bya single 
outlier point, and suggest that the researcher 
needs more data, again before unblinding. 
Often, a panel can seem implausible until the 
investigator recognizes an assumption that, if 
wrong, would produce such a pattern. 


COMMON OBJECTIONS 

Blind analysis is not a panacea, but it is much 
more feasible than many think. Here we 
address common objections. 


Won't people just peek at the raw data? 
Blind analysis is not immune to fraud. But in 
ordinary research, teams of investigators can 
help to enforce compliance. Where blinding 
is part of the culture, graduate students and 
postdocs often become its most effective 
guardians, for example, flagging the risk if 
their adviser asks for a plot that might acci- 
dently unblind the result. 


Can’t we avoid bias another way? Other 
solutions have been proposed, including pre- 
registered analysis plans, cross-lab replica- 
tion, the p-curve, adversarial collaboration, 
Bayesian analytical methods and sensitivity 
analysis’. These techniques all have their 
place, but they do not fully address the 
specific problem. For example, preregistra- 
tion requires that data-crunching plans are 
determined before analysis, and offers some 
of the same benefits as blind analysis. But 
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it also limits the scope of analysis. Because 
many analytical decisions (and computer 
programming bugs) cannot be anticipated, 
investigators will be forced to make some 
decisions knowing (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) how their choices affect the results. 
Blind analysis enables the investigator to 
engage in analysis, exploration and finaliza- 
tion without worrying about such bias. 


Isn't blind analysis too much hassle? There 
is extra effort involved. Often the analyses that 
at first seem most worth the trouble are those 
that involve expensive data, high-stakes deci- 
sions or topics especially prone to bias. How- 
ever, blinding analyses could be as simple as 
asking a colleague down the hall to scramble 
labels. And when safety is at stake, such as in 
some clinical trials, it often makes sense to set 
up an unblinded safety monitor while the rest 
of the analytical team is in the dark’. Technol- 
ogy could help here: an important advance 
would be the introduction of off-the-shelf 
algorithms in standard analysis software to 
maintain the blinding until the group is ready 
to reveal the results. A less obvious benefit is 
the sheer fun of the dramatic moment when 
the results are revealed. 


Won't blinding lose outcomes that depend 
on analyses done once the result is seen? 
Ideally, among the panels of blinded results 
there is also the set of actual results, so the 
researchers could use this to consider further 
implications (along with the implications of 
the other hypothetical results). Of course, 
there will still be post-hoc (post-unblinding) 
discussion; it will simply be possible to dis- 
tinguish work investigators performed while 
still unaware of the results. 


MAKING IT HAPPEN 

We see two challenges for the widespread 
dissemination of blind analysis. The first is 
technical: learning to blind what should be 


ILLUSTRATION BY DAVID PARKINS 


blinded while preserving features needed 
to permit appropriate analysis. The second 
is motivational: creating incentives for 
investigators to adopt a method that might 
make it harder for them to come up with 
desirable (although possibly false) results. 

Supplementary research grants that 
encourage testing blind-analysis methods 
across multiple fields could help to tackle 
both challenges. The efficacy of various 
approaches — methods of blinding, pre- 
registration and other measures against 
confirmation bias — should be treated 
as empirical questions to be answered 
by future research, as demonstrated by a 
2015 study of the effects of preregistration’. 
Many blinding techniques have already 
been developed’, and hopefully, a meta- 
science of best practices will emerge. 

Wider use of blinded analysis could be 
aboon to the scientific community. The 
main use is to filter out biased inferences, 
but there are other benefits, too. First, 
blind analysis can help investigators to 
consider the opposite of their expecta- 
tions, a proven strategy for sound rea- 
soning’. Second, blinding exposes the 
investigator to unexpected patterns that 
fuel both creativity and scrutiny of the 
theory and methodology”. 

Finally, blind analysis helps to social- 
ize students into what sociologist Robert 
Merton called science’s culture of ‘organ- 
ized scepticism. As Feynman put it: “This 
long history of learning how to not fool 
ourselves — of having utter scientific 
integrity — is, ’m sorry to say, something 
that we haven't specifically included in 
any particular course that I know of. We 
just hope you've caught on by osmosis. 
The first principle [of science] is that you 
must not fool yourself — and you are the 
easiest person to fool.” m 
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Many hands 
make tight work 


Crowdsourcing research can balance discussions, 
validate findings and better inform policy, say 
Raphael Silberzahn and Eric L. Uhlmann. 


ur experience with crowdsourced 
() analysis began in 2013, shortly after 
we published research’ suggesting 
that noble-sounding German surnames, 
such as Konig (king) and Fiirst (prince), 
could boost careers. Another psychologist, 


Uri Simonsohn at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, asked for our 
data set. He was sceptical that the mean- 
ing of a person’s name could affect life 
outcomes. While our results were featured 
in newspapers around the world, we > 
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> awaited Simonsohn’s response. 

Re-running our analysis yielded the 
same outcome. But Simonsohn’s different 
(and better) analytical approach showed 
no connection between a surname such as 
Kaiser (emperor) and a job in management. 
Despite our public statements in the media 
weeks earlier, we had to acknowledge that 
Simonsohn’s technique showing no effect 
was more accurate. To make this find- 
ing public, we wrote a commentary with 
Simonsohn, in which we contrasted our 
analytical approaches and presented our 
joint conclusion’. 

In analyses run by a single team, 
researchers take on multiple roles: as inven- 
tors who create ideas and hypotheses; as 
optimistic analysts who scrutinize the data 
in search of confirmation; and as devil’s 
advocates who try different approaches to 
reveal flaws in the findings. The very team 
that invested time and effort in confirma- 
tion should subsequently try to make their 
hard-sought discovery disappear. 

We propose an alternative set-up, in 
which the part of the devil’s advocate is 
played by other research teams. 


THE EXPERIMENT 

Last year, we recruited 29 teams of 
researchers and asked them to answer 
the same research question with the same 
data set. Teams approached the data with 
a wide array of analytical techniques, and 
obtained highly varied results. Next, we 
organized rounds of peer feedback, tech- 
nique refinement and joint discussion to 
see whether the initial variety could be 
channelled into a joint conclusion. We 
found that the overall group consensus 
was much more tentative than would be 
expected from a single-team analysis*. 

The experience convinced us that 
bringing together many teams of skilled 
researchers can balance discussions, vali- 
date scientific findings and better inform 
policymakers. Here, we describe how such 
a crowdsourcing approach can be a useful 
addition to research. 

In many academic disciplines, multi- 
ple teams work with the same data set, for 
instance the World Values Survey data in 
political science or genome databases in 
genetics research. However, each team is 
typically keen to investigate its own ques- 
tions and search for new phenomena. Thus 
hypotheses and results are often held close. 
Only after a conclusion is ready for pres- 
entation are methods and outcomes shared 
with other researchers, leaving limited 
opportunity for critical discussion. 

By contrast, our project set out to ena- 
ble researchers to exchange methods and 
refine analyses before forming their con- 
clusions. We asked the teams to approach 
the same data with the same question: are 


ONE DATA SET, MANY ANALYSTS 


78.7* 


Twenty-nine research teams reached a wide variety of conclusions 11.5* 


using different methods on the same data set to answer the same 
question (about football players’ skin colour and red cards). 


Dark-skinned 
players four times ee OT IY 
more likely than © Statistically significant 
light-skinned effect 
players to be given Non-significant 
a red card. effect 


Twice as likely 


Equally likely >> ---fosge 3 MRD deen a 


Point estimates and 95% confidence intervals. *Truncated upper bounds. 


football (soccer) referees more likely to 
give red cards to players with dark skin 
than to players with light skin? This ques- 
tion touches on broad issues, such as how 
prejudice affects sports and how well the 
effects of prejudice, as detected in labora- 
tory settings, show up in the real world. 

Together with psychologist Brian Nosek, 
director of the Center for Open Science in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and Dan Mar- 
tin, a graduate student in quantitative 
psychology at the University of Virginia 
in Charlottesville, we developed a crowd- 
sourcing methodology to coordinate ana- 
lysts’ efforts. Researchers who signed up 
for the project held varied opinions about 
whether an effect existed. 

All teams were given the same large 
data set collected by a sports-statistics 
firm across four major football leagues. It 
included referee calls, counts of how often 
referees encountered each player, and player 
demographics including team position, 
height and weight. It also included a rating 
of players’ skin colour. As in most such stud- 
ies, this ranking was performed manually: 
two independent coders sorted photographs 
of players into five categories ranging from 
‘very light’ to ‘very dark’ skin tone. 

The teams independently tested their 
hypotheses. Each made its own deci- 

sions about how 
\\ to best analyse the 
data set. We then 


NN took an inventory of 

all the approaches. 
WIA (/ Each team provided 
> NATURE.COM details such as which 
For Nature's special statistical model 
collection on they used — every- 


reproducibility, see: 
go.nature.com/huhbyr 


thing from Bayesian 
clustering to logistic 
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regression and linear modelling — what 
variables they used and why. Teams’ 
approaches were then anonymized and 
sent back to all of the researchers without 
revealing results. 

The researchers were asked to rate the 
validity of each approach and to provide in- 
depth feedback on three approaches. Then 
we sent participants a document listing all 
the approaches and associated feedback, 
and gave teams time to update their analy- 
ses. Then the groups documented their 
analyses and models, which, along with the 
results, were shared with all teams. 

After that, we invited all the research- 
ers to discuss the results through e-mail 
exchanges. Some approaches were deemed 
less defensible than others, but no consen- 
sus emerged on a single, best approach. 
After the discussion, we gave researchers 
the chance to add a note to their individual 
reports in light of others’ work (in other 
words, to express doubts or confidence 
about their approach). Finally, we pre- 
sented the teams’ findings in a draft manu- 
script, which the participants were invited 
to comment on and modify. 


DIVERSITY OF RESULTS 

Of the 29 teams, 20 found a statistically 
significant correlation between skin col- 
our and red cards (see ‘One data set, many 
analysts’). The median result was that dark- 
skinned players were 1.3 times more likely 
than light-skinned players to receive red 
cards. But findings varied enormously, from 
a slight (and non-significant) tendency for 
referees to give more red cards to light- 
skinned players to a strong trend of giving 
more red cards to dark-skinned players. 
After reviewing each other’s reports, most 
team leaders concluded that a correlation 


SOURCE: REF. 3 
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between a player having darker skin and the 
tendency to be given a red card was present 
in the data. 

Nonetheless, the fact that so many ana- 
lytical approaches can be presented — and 
justified — gives researchers and the pub- 
lica more nuanced view. Any single team’s 
results are strongly influenced by subjec- 
tive choices during the analysis phase. Had 
any one of these 29 analyses come out as a 
single peer-reviewed publication, the con- 
clusion could have ranged from no race 
bias in referee decisions to a huge bias. 

Most researchers would find this broad 
range of effect sizes disturbing. It means 
that taking any single analysis too seriously 
could bea mistake, yet this is encouraged by 
our current system of scientific publishing 
and media coverage. 


PROS AND CONS 

For many research problems, crowd- 
sourcing analyses will not be the optimal 
solution. It demands a huge amount of 
resources for just one research question. 
Some questions will not benefit from a 
crowd of analysts: researchers’ approaches 
will be much more similar for simple data 
sets and research designs than for large and 
complex ones. Importantly, crowdsourc- 
ing does not eliminate all bias. Decisions 
must still be made about what hypotheses 
to test, from where to get suitable data, and 
importantly, which variables can or cannot 


Mario Balotelli, playing for Manchester City, is shown a red card during a match against Arsenal. 


be collected. (For instance, we did not con- 
sider whether a particular player’s skin 
tone was lighter or darker than that of most 
of the other players on his team.) Finally, 
researchers may continue to disagree about 
findings, which makes it challenging to pre- 
sent a manuscript with a clear conclusion. It 
can also be puzzling: the investment of more 
resources can lead to less-clear outcomes. 
Still, the effort can be well worth it. 
Crowdsourcing research can reveal how 
conclusions are contingent on analytical 
choices. Furthermore, the crowdsourcing 
framework also provides researchers with 
a safe space in which they can vet analyti- 
cal approaches, explore doubts and get a 
second, third or fourth opinion. Discus- 
sions about analytical approaches happen 
before committing to a particular strategy. 
In our project, the teams were essentially 
peer reviewing each other’s work before 
even settling on their own analyses. And 
we found that researchers did change their 
minds through the course of analysis. 
Crowdsourcing also reduces the incen- 
tive for flashy results. A single-team 
project may be published only if it finds 
significant effects; participants in crowd- 
sourced projects can contribute even with 
null findings. A range of scientific possi- 
bilities are revealed, the results are more 
credible and analytical choices that seem 
to sway conclusions can point research in 
fruitful directions. What is more, analysts 


learn from each other, and the creativity 
required to construct analytical method- 
ologies can be better appreciated by the 
research community and the public. 

Of course, researchers who painstak- 
ingly collect a data set may not want to 
share it with others. But greater certainty 
comes from having an independent check. 
A coordinated effort boosts incentives 
for multiple analyses and perspectives in 
a way that simply making data available 
post-publication does not. 

The transparency resulting from a 
crowdsourced approach should be par- 
ticularly beneficial when important policy 

issues are at stake. 
The uncertainty of 
scientific conclusions 
about, for example, 
the effects of the 
minimum wage on 
unemployment, and 
the consequences of 
economic austerity 
policies should be investigated by crowds of 
researchers rather than left to single teams 
of analysts. 

Under the current system, strong 
storylines win out over messy results. 
Worse, once a finding has been pub- 
lished in a journal, it becomes difficult 
to challenge. Ideas become entrenched 
too quickly, and uprooting them is more 
disruptive than it ought to be. The crowd- 
sourcing approach gives space to dissent- 
ing opinions. 

Scientists around the world are hungry 
for more-reliable ways to discover knowl- 
edge and eager to forge new kinds of col- 
laborations to do so. Our first project had 
a budget of zero, and we attracted scores 
of fellow scientists with two tweets and a 
Facebook post. 

Researchers who are interested in starting 
or participating in collaborative crowd- 
sourcing projects can access resources 
available online. We have publicly shared all 
our materials and survey templates, and the 
Center for Open Science has just launched 
ManyLab, a web space where researchers can 
join crowdsourced projects. m 
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Alfred Wegener crossing a glacier on his final, fatal expedition to Greenland, in 1930. 


The continental 
conundrum 


Ted Nield hails a biography of Alfred Wegener, who 
proposed the theory preceding plate tectonics. 


here is a moment in Star Wars: The 
| Empire Strikes Back (1980) that neatly 
encapsulates two contrasting scientific 
types. An officer reports a lead from a drone 
sent to find a rebel hideout. Admiral Ozzel 
dismisses his claim with statistical objec- 
tions; Darth Vader takes one look and says, 
“That's it. The rebels are there: Such intui- 
tive certainty characterized the discoverer 
of continental drift, Alfred Wegener, subject 
of science historian Mott Greene’s much- 
anticipated biography. Wegener saw what 
others missed and knew that he was right — 
and mostly was. The force was with him. 
Every geoscientist has heard of Wegener 
(1880-1930). Yet we have waited 85 years fora 
biography to explain who he was and what he 
achieved beyond the one thing that made him 
immortal. In this vacuum, myths have pro- 
liferated. Almost everything most geologists 
think they know about Wegener (that as a 


‘meteorologist’ he was an ‘unknown outsider, 
for instance) is wrong. Greene beautifully puts 
the record straight with a portrait of Wegener 
as a respected ‘cosmic physicist’: trained in 
astronomy, Wegener applied physics to the 
observable Universe, from stars and planets 
to Earth’s atmosphere, crust and interior. 

Wegener was born in Berlin, to Anna 
Schwarz and clergyman, classicist and peda- 
gogue Richard Wegener. His childhood was 
one of hard work and outdoorsy self-disci- 
pline. Sharing his lifelong need for physical 
exertion with his older brother and fellow 
explorer Kurt, Wegener developed a love of 
ballooning that led to their 1906 world record 
of 52.5 hours of contin- 


uous flight. Hispassion NATURE.COM 
for the outdoors led — Formoreon science 
him towards under- _ inculture see: 
standing the natural _ jiature.com/ 

world through physics.  booksandarts 
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The tenor of his life 
was set. Wegener made 
three gruelling expe- 
ditions to Greenland 
— which Greene 
graphically recounts. 


His dogged pursuit of 

scientific data, nota- 

bly on the structure of 

the upper atmosphere Alfred Wegener: 
and the zones of shear aria d 
between its compo- the Theory of 


nent layers, verged on 
the superhuman. 

Wegener’s way of 
working became evi- 
dent as early as 1909. 
Ina paper about the layered structure of the 
atmosphere, he took others’ published data 
and made connections they had missed to 
propose a simpler, more elegant conclu- 
sion. Similarly, in 1911, Wegener made his 
wild surmise about the westward drift of the 
Americas, after first looking into Richard 
Andree’s great work, his world map Allge- 
meiner Handatlas (1881). Wegener was not 
the first to notice the fit between the Atlantic 
Ocean’s opposing shores — more specifi- 
cally, between the continental-shelf margins 
of South America and Africa. But in 1912, he 
was the first to hypothesize that the Atlantic is 
young, formed as the Americas drifted away 
from Europe and Africa — an idea developed 
more fully in 1915 (see also M. Romano and 
R. L. Cifelli Nature 526, 43; 2015). He also 
posited that all continents had once been 
grouped as a supercontinent, Pangaea. 

The contemporary orthodoxy proposed by 
Austrian geologist Eduard Suess held that the 
Earth was shrinking, causing parts of conti- 
nents to founder and marooning populations 
of similar animals in widely separated lands. 
Wegener recognized this as physically impos- 
sible. The principle of isostasy — developed 
by nineteenth-century geophysical theorists 
John Henry Pratt, George Biddell Airy and 
Osmond Fisher — had shown that rafts of 
continental rock ‘float’ in the denser material 
of the Earth’s mantle; continents cannot ‘sink. 
To Wegener, it was more elegant to assume 
that the continents moved laterally. The fit of 
the Atlantic coastlines was, for him, too con- 
vincing to bea coincidence. How they moved 
was something for future research. 

This was the thinking of a physicist. Yet ini- 
tially, most physicists (and geologists, includ- 
ing influential figures such as US Geological 
Survey engineer Bailey Willis) rejected the 
idea. Geologists in Europe and South Africa 
converted first, perhaps because their wider 
knowledge of global geology led them to 
stronger supporting evidence. Most US sci- 
entists held out until the 1950s, usually cit- 
ing a lack of mechanism. But their scepticism 
had more to do with the culture of US science, 
which, in contrast to Wegener's approach, 


Continental Drift 
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relied on considering multiple hypotheses. 
The vehemence of the debate hints, too, 
that their rejection was more of Old World 
hierarchies than of Wegener's theory. 

Indeed, the barriers were largely soci- 
ological, as Greene shows. Wegener was 
born at the wrong time. The First World 
War interrupted his career, and began 
the long isolation of German scientists 
just when his great idea most needed 
discussion. He also fell between disci- 
plinary stools. He published important 
contributions on astronomy, meteoritics, 
atmospheric science, climatology, palaeo- 
climatology, geology, geophysics, geodesy 
and glaciology. When he died aged just 50 
in 1930, from a heart attack on the Green- 
land ice sheet, he left no disciples. ‘Cosmic 
physics’ broke up like a supercontinent. 

Asa result, Wegener makes a challeng- 
ing subject, which Greene tackles through 
extensive archival research, travel and 
circumstantial evidence. Wegener left no 
extensive notebooks; much of his unpub- 
lished writing was destroyed by war or 
neglect, and he was not given to personal 
revelation. Like many polar explorers, 
he was wrapped up in his work. It seems 
amazing that Wegener married, until we 
realize that his wife, Else, was the daughter 
of his collaborator, émigré Russian clima- 
tologist Wladimir Koppen. 

Others have covered aspects of the enig- 
matic geoscientist’s legacy. Henry Frankel 
published the comprehensive four-vol- 
ume The Continental Drift Controversy 
in 2012 (Cambridge Univ. Press); Naomi 
Oreskes expertly explored US opposition 
to the theory in The Rejection of Conti- 
nental Drift (Oxford Univ. Press, 1999). 
Greene's full picture of the man is set mas- 
terfully within the wider development of 
the subjects on which he exerted influence 
(or failed to). If this wonderful book has a 
weakness, itis a dearth of illustrations; but 
those on show include many previously 
unpublished expedition pictures. 

Following the advice of Michael 
Faraday’s biographer L. Pearce Williams, 
Greene has “read everything his 
subject wrote, everything he read, 
and as much as possible of what 
the people he read, read”. He has 
also travelled everywhere Wegener 
went, including Greenland. The 
labour has taken more than 20 years. 
The result is a magnificent, definitive 
and indefatigable tribute to an 
indefatigable man. = 


Ted Nield is the author 
of Supercontinent. 
His latest book is 
Underlands. 
e-mail: ted.nield@ 
geolsoc.org.uk 
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Crusoe on Mars 


Elizabeth Gibney relishes Ridley Scott’s disco-laced 
chronicle of survival on the Red Planet. 


atching The Martian might 
disturb your dreams, but it will 
not give you nightmares. Veteran 


director Ridley Scott’s Mars is dirty, rugged 
and perilous, yet the lingering impression is 
ofa planet more rose-tinted than red. 

The Martian tells the story of NASA 
astronaut and botanist Mark Watney (Matt 
Damon), stranded alone on Mars after his 
crewis forced into an emergency evacuation. 
Believing him dead, the team heads back to 
Earth, leaving Watney to work out how to sur- 
vive until NASA can launch a rescue mission. 
Despite being faced with unimaginable lone- 
liness, and probable death, Damon's Watney 
seems bizarrely chipper. This danger-riddled 
film is almost absurdly fun. 

Cheeriness in the face of peril isa new turn 
for Scott. Bar his much-derided A Good Year 
(2006), the director of Gladiator (2000) and 
Alien (1979) does not really do comedy. The 
Martian inherits much of its wit from the 
source novel, originally self-published by 
writer Andy Weir in 2011. Its irreverence also 
owes much to scriptwriter Drew Goddard, 
whose work includes television’s Buffy The 
Vampire Slayer. Thanks in large part to 
Damon's likeably wry portrayal of Watney, 
the tone works. You are happy to share his 
company for the duration, particularly given 
the joyful, mostly disco soundtrack. 

In his crew’s habitat, or ‘Hab, Watney 
has an array of solar panels and apparently 
unending rolls of duct tape. But food is lim- 
ited, and to grow his own he must source 
water (he manages by burning hydrazine 
from rocket fuel). After last year’s Christo- 

pher Nolan blockbuster Interstellar 

(Z. Merali Nature 515, 196-197; 
2014), Damon might 
seem to be repeating 
the role of abandoned 
astronaut, but there 
are few parallels. The 
Martian is strong on 
the workings of science — 
logic, problem-solving and 
perseverance — in contrast 
to Nolan's rather pomp- 
ous affair. Ridley 
gives us failures 
as well as the tri- 
umphs — and 


Matt Damon in 
The Martian. 
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includes geeky shout- The Martian 

outs to the second law — RIDLEY SCOTT 

of thermodynam- 20th Century Fox: 
2015. 


ics, the hexadecimal 
system and radioisotope thermoelectric 
generators. There is also Watney’s heavily 
trailed quote that the only way to survive is 
to “science the shit out of this”. 

Some press reports have focused on Weir 
and Scott’s efforts to get the science right. 
And it is true that if humans were to go to 
Mars — a NASA goal for the 2030s — the 
set-up would probably resemble that in the 
film. Missions are run in stages, with equip- 
ment sent ahead. The crew dawdles on space 
trips many months long, and once on Mars, 
scrabbles to collect the perfect soil sample. 
Yet the science is hardly faultless. Mars’s low 
gravity would be more visible in the astro- 
nauts’ gait. The thin atmosphere would make 
radiation one of Watney’s main concerns. 
But when human spirit and ingenuity are the 
heart of the film, dwelling on these elements 
seems unfair. 

Given The Martian’s fantastic cast, itis a 
shame that only Damon is allowed to shine. 
Kristen Wiig, as NASA’ director of media 
relations, too often stands wide-eyed in the 
background when the public-relations roller 
coaster of the plot should have brought her 
character to life. Jeff Daniels as the NASA 
administrator could have been a cynical 
counterbalance to the pure-as-snow research- 
ers, but he, too, is one of the good guys. 

The film has been praised for its diversity, 
and there appear to be more women and eth- 
nic-minority staff at The Martian’s fictional 
NASA than in the real agency. Chiwetel Eji- 
ofor enjoys himself playing Vincent Kapoor, 
head of Mars missions. Jessica Chastain is 
perfect as serious but warm-hearted mis- 
sion-commander Melissa Lewis. There are 
two female crew members, both worthy role 
models; but whereas several of the male astro- 
nauts have children, neither of the women 
does — perhaps a disappointing hint that 
space and motherhood do not go together. 

The Martian is more feel-good than 2013's 
Gravity, and lighter than Interstellar. Watney’s 
psyche is left largely unexplored. Where the 
other two blockbusters invite the audience to 
stand in awe of nature as a mighty beast, The 
Martian asks you to saddle it. Enjoy the ride. m 


Elizabeth Gibney reports on physical 
sciences for Nature from London. 
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Delegates at the 2011 UN Climate Change Conference in Durban, South Africa. 
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Climate stalemate 


Oliver Geden welcomes an analysis of the political 
inertia impeding a global treaty to limit warming. 


r | Ahis year’s climate summit in Paris, 
starting on 30 November, is a focal 
point for policymakers, diplomats, 

political analysts and scientific advisers. Each 
week of the run-up brings sweeping political 
declarations and comprehensive reports. Rec- 
ommendations abound for a global climate 
treaty to avoid dangerous climate change. 

The United Nations Framework Conven- 
tion on Climate Change (UNFCCC) passed 
more than 20 years ago, and the Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) has 
published 5 assessment reports. Yet there is 
still no effective regime for emissions reduc- 
tions and adaptation to climate change. 

It is time to consider the workings of inter- 
national politics to help to explain why the 
UN has not been able to deliver a compre- 
hensive, ambitious climate treaty. That would 
rein in expectations for the 21st Conference 
of the Parties (COP21) in Paris. Such analysis 
is rare, making Climate Change in World 
Politics, by international-relations scholar 
John Vogler, most welcome. Vogler provides 
a detailed reconstruction of how the inter- 
national community has dealt with climate 
change over the past 25 years, and how that 
has contributed to the current impasse. 

The debate on global climate governance 
has focused more on declarations of intent 
from key state and non-state actors. Less 
attention has been given to results delivered 
by the network of international institutions, 
centred on the UNFCCC and its various 


agreements. In analyses of climate policy, the 
dominant, ‘functionalist’ approach looks at 
forums of international cooperation such as 
the UNFCCC as if they exist solely to serve 
collective efforts towards climate solutions. 
Vogler begs to differ. 

He proceeds from two premises. First, 
sovereign states are still the main determin- 
ers of global climate policy, because only 
they have the necessary regulatory author- 
ity. Second, to assess the potential and limits 
of such policy accu- 


rately, itisnecessary “Some key 

to consider power dyjyers of 

politics, prestige- emissions have 

seeking and other heen continually 

apie de exempted from 
o national gov- the scope of 

ernments. Vogler. 5 

international 


rightly assumes 
that most activi- 
ties under global 
climate policy do “not necessarily accord” 
with the stated purpose of mitigation and 
adaptation. Regional conflicts or the for- 
mation of factions, such as the Group of 77 
(G-77) caucus of developing countries, can 
lead to long-lasting coalitions. In the G-77, 
development policy generally trumps climate 
policy. And for a long time, emerging econo- 
mies such as Brazil and China continued to 
present themselves as developing countries, 
effectively avoiding mitigation commit- 
ments. State governments are also driven by 


climate policy.” 
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short-term economic 
interests, aimed at 
maintaining domestic 
political power. 

So although govern- 
ments like to tout their problem-solving 
capabilities, their approach is often more 
vague: one of ‘dealing with problems’. 
Vogler shows that there were many compet- 
ing definitions of climate change even before 
the UNFCCC was passed. And he reveals 
how some of the principles that define the 
climate regime gained widespread accept- 
ance — for instance, the focus on territorial 
emissions and the principle that industrial- 
ized countries have the greatest responsibil- 
ity for mitigation. He also shows how some 
key drivers of emissions (population growth 
and globalized trade flows in particular) have 
been continually exempted from the scope of 
international climate policy. 

At the same time, the fragmented port- 
folio of themes covered by the climate regime 
(for example, environmental justice, carbon 
markets and climate refugees) has emerged 
from struggles for power. Governments 
wage these battles through complicated pro- 
cedural rules and selective perceptions of cli- 
mate research. This can be seen, for instance, 
in the variable interpretations of cumulative 
historical emissions of industrialized coun- 
tries and emerging economies. 

Vogler pinpoints other reasons for pessi- 
mism about COP21. Many countries — nota- 
bly the United States and China — have no 
interest in an effective top-down regime or 
the strong international institutions needed 
to prevent dangerous climate change. No deal 
will be reached in Paris that will make it possi- 
ble to limit the increase in global temperatures 
to 2°C above preindustrial levels, even though 
this was the goal of the Durban Platform for 
Enhanced Action, decided at COP17 in 2011. 

The emerging climate regime, with nation- 
ally determined mitigation at its core, does 
mark a shift towards respect for the global 
power structure. Nevertheless, COP21 is 
likely to confirm the modus operandi of UN 
climate policy. That is: “kicking the can down 
the road in order to delay potentially difficult 
and costly decisions” 

Vogler’s intention is not to indict the key 
actors in climate policy, nor to accuse them 
of a lack of political will. His aim is to warn 
against unrealistic expectations of the prob- 
lem-solving capacity of such a complex and 
fragmented form of policy coordination. 
Already, such expectations have led to dis- 
illusionment and threaten a rejection of the 
entire process. m 


Climate Change 
in World Politics 
JOHN VOGLER 
Palgrave Macmillan: 
2015. 


Oliver Geden is head of the European 
Union Research Division at the German 
Institute for International and Security 
Affairs (SWP) in Berlin. 
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Pricing would limit 
carbon rebound 


Unilateral national climate 
policies are not strict enough 
to control carbon rebound — a 
side effect of some energy- 
conservation strategies that 
undercuts net carbon savings. 
I suggest that a global agreement 
on variable carbon pricing at the 
forthcoming climate summit in 
Paris would reap considerable 
rebound-related benefits. 
Economy-wide studies indicate 
that overall carbon rebound 
is at least 50%, depending on 
the country (J. Dimitropoulos 
Energy Policy 35, 6354-6363; 
2007). Despite this, the effects 
of rebound have been largely 
ignored by the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change and at 
United Nations climate meetings. 
Technical standards do not 
control rebound effectively: 
they cover only a small subset of 
products. For example, when the 
European Union began phasing 
out incandescent light bulbs 
in 2009, light-emitting diodes 
became so widespread that any 
energy savings were reduced. 
The most effective way to 
discourage rebound is through 
carbon pricing, a policy that 
underpins all potential energy- 
savings decisions. Any rebound 
tendency would elicit a higher 
carbon price under a cap-and- 
trade permit scheme. A carbon 
tax would require frequent 
adjustment to achieve the same 
outcome. This would be difficult 
politically, especially in the form 
of nationally distinct taxes. 
Jeroen C.J. M. van den Bergh 
ICREA, Barcelona; Autonomous 
University of Barcelona, Spain; 
and VU University Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands. 
jeroen.bergh@uab.cat 


Safeguard the ideas 
of junior scientists 


Good institutional practice 
fosters research reproducibility 
(see C. G. Begley et al. Nature 525, 
25-27; 2015). But individuals 


still have a responsibility to work 
with their institutes by practising 
research with integrity. 

Scientists are encouraged to 
be open about their research, 
which makes unpublished junior 
scientists particularly vulnerable 
to intellectual-property theft. 
This can bea risk when seeking 
out collaborations, presenting 
at conferences and submitting 
manuscripts for review, and even 
after employment interviews. 

Weare all subject to the same 
frailties and pressures, but we are 
members of a community with a 
common goal. We cannot always 
own originality, but we must 
show respect for it. 

Jennifer S. Le Blond Imperial 
College London, UK. 
j.le-blond@imperial.ac.uk 


Diesel pollution long 
under-reported 


The furore over Volkswagen's 
cheating of US emissions tests 
(see Nature http://doi.org/723; 
2015) prompts a reminder that 
pollution from diesel vehicles 
has long been under-reported. 
This includes nitrogen oxides, 
hydrocarbons and particulates. 

Emissions can be measured 
across cities using instruments 
on aircraft and high towers, 
and for vehicles using number- 
plate recognition and remote 
sensing. Modern diesel engines 
emit roughly four times more 
nitrogen oxides on average than 
are recorded in lab tests, which 
use unrepresentative driving 
cycles and technical strategies to 
reduce emissions (D.C. Carslaw 
and G. Rhys-Tyler Atmos. Envir. 
81, 339-347; 2013). Real-world 
emissions of diesel hydrocarbons 
exceed estimates used for 
air-quality planning by up to 
70 times (R. E. Dunmore et al. 
Atmos. Chem. Phys. 15, 9983- 
9996; 2015). 

Particulate matter from diesel 
is estimated to kill 29,000 people 
each year in the United Kingdom 
(see go.nature.com/kdzn4r). 
This figure will rise when the 
UK Committee on the Medical 


Effects of Air Pollutants, which 
advises government, quantifies 
the extra health burden 
associated with nitrogen dioxide. 
Improvements in urban air 
quality stalled a decade ago in 
many European cities, where 
nitrogen dioxide often exceeds 
regulatory standards and global 
health guidelines. To tighten up 
diesel-emissions control, tests 
need to be more accurate, more 
transparent and regulated more 
rigorously (see also F. J. Kelly 
and J. C. Fussell Envir. Geochem. 
Health 37, 631-649; 2015). 
Alastair C. Lewis, David C. 
Carslaw University of York, UK. 
Frank J. Kelly King’s College 
London, UK. 
ally.lewis@york.ac.uk 


Tackling soil loss 
across Europe 


A European Commission 
analysis indicates that soil 
erosion continues to outstrip soil 
formation across the European 
Union, but that the Common 
Agricultural Policy is narrowing 
the gap (P. Panagos et al. Environ. 
Sci. Policy 54, 438-447; 2015). 

The amount of soil lost to water 
erosion in Europe equates to an 
estimated economic loss of about 
US$20 billion per year, based 
ona replacement cost of $20 per 
tonne. Between 2000 and 2010, 
intervention measures through 
the Common Agricultural Policy 
have reduced the rate of soil loss 
in the European Union by an 
average of 9.5% overall, and by 
20% for arable lands. 

Continued monitoring of 
human-induced changes to 
soil every 5-10 years will be 
crucial for refining soil policies 
(D. A. Robinson Science 347, 
140; 2015). 
Panos Panagos, Pasquale 
Borrelli European Commission 
Joint Research Centre — IES, 
Ispra, Italy. 
David A. Robinson NERC 
Centre for Ecology and Hydrology, 
Environment Centre Wales, 
Bangor, UK. 
panos.panagos@jrc.ec.europa.eu 


Protect biodiversity, 
not just area 


The Convention on Biological 
Diversity’s Aichi Target 11 
mandates that 17% of terrestrial 
and 10% of marine environments 
be conserved in protected areas 
by 2020. Such simple numeric 
indicators act as motivators 
and a measure of progress. But 
striving to meet the stipulated 
coverage should not compromise 
the convention's broader goal of 
maximizing biodiversity. 

Area coverage is the only 
element of Target 11 that 
is on track, at least on land 
(D.P. Tittensor et al. Science 346, 
241-244; 2014). Other crucial 
elements are effective, equitable 
biodiversity management; 
ecological representation 
of a mix of ecosystems; and 
connectivity between sites to 
allow species dispersal. Some 
species and ecosystems may be 
lost if implementation of these 
elements is delayed much longer. 

Focusing on area coverage 
alone risks creating perverse 
outcomes. It encourages the 
proliferation of large protected 
areas that are under little threat, 
and neglects areas where 
protection is most needed (see 
go.nature.com/o5ny9j and 
go.nature.com/hi6qn5). If not 
considered in the context of 
other elements of Target 11, 
maximizing the area under 
protection increases the financial 
and political cost of meeting 
the same biodiversity goals. As 
with other global policy goals 
(see S. Fukuda-Parr J. Hum. Dev. 
Capab. 15, 118-131; 2014), the 
abstract global target has created 
unintended consequences for 
national conservation planning. 

With negotiations beginning 
in 2016 for the next tranche 
of the convention's targets, 
new incentives are needed to 
emphasize the pivotal additional 
elements of Target 11. 
Megan Barnes* University of 
Queensland, St Lucia, Australia. 
megan. barnes@uq.edu.au 
*On behalf of 4 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/d1vieb for full list). 
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OBITUARY 


Eric H. Davidson 


(1937-2015) 


Systems biologist who described gene regulatory networks. 


ric Harris Davidson spearheaded 
Be of the advances that led 

to our current understand- 
ing of how organisms are made from 
genomes. He helped to show how the 
coordinated expression of a whole suite 
of genes determines what progenitor 
cells specialize into during develop- 
ment. He also helped to pioneer the 
idea of gene regulatory networks — 
systems of interacting genes made up of 
multiple feedback loops, or subcircuits, 
each performing a specific job in the 
regulation of gene activity in the cell. 

Davidson, who died on 1 Septem- 
ber, was born in New York City in 
1937. He found his way into research 
during his teenage years, working with 
cell physiologist L. V. Heilbrunn at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory (MBL) 
in Woods Hole, Massachusetts. During 
the academic year, Heilbrunn worked 
on calcium signalling at the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, but he 
spent the summer at the MBL where 
he could study cellular processes in 
marine organisms such as starfish and 
sea urchins. 

It was Davidson’s father, Morris, a 
renowned abstract painter, who had brought 
Eric and Heilbrunn together. Morris, who 
ran a summer art school in Provincetown 
at the tip of Cape Cod in Massachusetts, 
knew Heilbrunn’s wife, Ellen, a painter and 
teacher. The story goes that Davidson ini- 
tially joined the MBL to wash dishes but 
Heilbrunn gruffly told him that anyone 
working there had to have a research pro- 
ject. Aged just 16, Davidson published an 
abstract in the Biological Bulletin on clotting 
in sand dollars (Echinarachnius parma) — 
a calcium-dependent cellular process that 
protects the organisms from infection fol- 
lowing injury (E. H. Davidson Biol. Bull. 
105, 372; 1953). 

In 1954, Davidson began a degree in 
biology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he worked in Heilbrunn's laboratory. 
On graduating, he wanted to stay in the lab, 
but Heilbrunn recommended that he switch 
to studying gene expression, and Davidson 
went to work with molecular biologist Alfred 
Mirsky at Rockefeller University in New 
York City. He received his PhD in 1963 and 
remained at Rockefeller until 1971 when he 
moved to the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Pasadena. 


_ 


By the early 1960s, the ‘central dogma’ 
of molecular biology — DNA makes RNA 
makes protein — had been postulated. 
The idea that the RNA made from DNA 
contains specific instructions needed to 
make proteins had also just been confirmed 
experimentally. The question that Davidson 
was interested in was how the coordinated 
expression of multiple genes brings about 
cellular differentiation. 

To investigate, Davidson applied ‘solution 
hybridization methods, first to frog oocytes 
and then to other animal models. Here, 
fragments of DNA in solution are heated to 
the point at which the two complementary 
strands of the double helix separate. Each 
single strand is then allowed to re-anneal 
with a partner strand floating in the solution; 
the more copies there are of any particular 
sequence fragment, the quicker the strands 
re-anneal. The approach provided a way to 
analyse genomic sequences as well as RNA 
transcripts. 

A long-term collaboration with physicist- 
turned-molecular biologist Roy Britten — 
who had been working on ways to model 
hybridization kinetics — led to the publica- 
tion in 1969 ofa paper entitled ‘Gene regula- 
tion for higher cells: a theory’ (R. J. Britten and 
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E. H. Davidson Science 165, 349-357; 
1969). Here, the pair presented the first 
diagram showing how groups of genes 
could be expressed in coordination 
during cellular differentiation. 

With the development of recombinant 
DNA technology in the early 1980s, in 
which fragments of DNA from mul- 
tiple sources are spliced together, it 
became possible to dissect the molecular 
machinery needed to turn a gene on and 
off. Through a series of experiments in 
sea-urchin embryos, Davidson and his 
colleagues showed that protein-coding 
genes are controlled by what are usu- 
ally nearby regulatory modules — DNA 
sequences that serve as binding sites for 
transcription factors, the proteins that 
form complexes to control the transcrip- 
tion of DNA into RNA. 

In the mid- to late-1990s, Davidson 
and his collaborators took advantage of 
advances in DNA-sequencing technol- 
ogy to examine the genomic sequences 
near genes. Coupled with data on when 
genes were being turned on, and in 
what cells, during the early develop- 
ment of sea urchins, they showed how 
the sequences near many genes have a regu- 
latory role. This approach rapidly led to the 
description of gene regulatory networks. 
Davidson's work was key in establishing 
that it is through gene interactions playing 
out in different ways that cells are assigned 
their fates and organisms are created. He 
also helped to show that changes in these 
networks can result in altered morphologies 
and traits, the raw material for evolution. 

The best scientists, in my view, are the 
ones who can stand fast in the face of bewil- 
dering complexity until they see the patterns 
emerge. Eric was a good example of such a 
person. He deeply enjoyed embracing the 
complexity and trying to develop a cogent 
view. In the third edition of his book Gene 
Activity in Early Development (Academic, 
1986), he credits his father with teaching him 
about ‘the ordering of complex perceptions. 
As his father taught him, he taught us. = 


Andrew Cameron is a senior research 
associate emeritus at the California 
Institute of Technology (Caltech), Pasadena, 
California, USA. He joined Eric Davidson’ 
group in Caltech’s Division of Biology and 
Biological Engineering in 1984. 

e-mail: acameron@caltech.edu 
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Fifteen years of interventions 


Acomprehensive modelling effort has revealed the relative contributions of different malaria-control measures to the 
massive reductions in disease prevalence that have occurred in Africa between 2000 and 2015. SEE ARTICLE P.207 


JANET HEMINGWAY 


borne diseases, a child died of malaria 

every six seconds. Today, although we 
have made great progress, it is unacceptable 
that a child still dies every minute from this 
disease. There are an estimated 600,000 deaths 
annually, the vast majority of which are in sub- 
Saharan Africa. To drive down the malaria 
burden further, and ultimately to try to eradi- 
cate the disease, we need to be able to attribute 
the contributions of different interventions 
and use this information to optimize our 
efforts. In this issue, Bhatt et al.' (page 207) 
provide the first authoritative, data-driven 
models to estimate the relative impact that 
combination drug therapies and mosquito- 
control strategies have had on clinical cases of 
malaria in Africa since 2000. 

Expert opinion on the relative merits of 
different malaria interventions varies greatly, 
and over the past half-century there have 
been major shifts in emphasis and operational 
implementation of drug- and insecticide-based 
approaches. The malaria-eradication efforts 
led by the World Health Organization in the 
1960s used both chloroquine drug treatment 
and indoor residual spraying with DDT (this 
involves spraying the inside walls of dwellings 
with the insecticide). The failure of these efforts, 
which has been variously attributed to drug and 
insecticide resistance, under-resourcing and 
lack of political will to support effective imple- 
mentation, caused a dramatic shift in approach 
in Africa. Mosquito control was largely aban- 
doned in favour of improving access to prompt 
treatment with effective drugs, coupled with 
intermittent preventive drug treatment of 
particularly vulnerable populations. 

In 2000, the scale of activity and the emphasis 
on different malaria interventions shifted 
again in Africa. Initially, there was the uptake 
of bednets impregnated with long-lasting 
pyrethroid insecticides, with widespread 
free or subsidized distribution of these nets 
to ‘at risk populations. Mosquito control was 
further supplemented in 2005, supported 
by the US President’s Malaria Initiative, 
which reintroduced indoor residual spray- 
ing in 15 high-burden countries across the 
continent. Failing first-line drug treatments 
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Figure 1 | Net effect. Bhatt et al.' estimate that 68% of the large reduction in clinical cases of malaria in 
Africa between 2000 and 2015 is attributable to the use of insecticide-impregnated bednets. 


were also replaced with artemisinin-based 
combination therapies (ACTs) in 79 countries 
by the end of 2013. 

Bhatt et al. set out to model the impact of 
these interventions since 2000, collating the 
largest global published and unpublished data 
set ever analysed. They were not able to use 
the number of deaths from malaria for this 
modelling, because the quantity and qual- 
ity of these data in different African settings 
were inadequate. A more accessible measure 
was the prevalence rate of malaria parasites in 
children between the ages of 2 and 10, and so 
the authors used the number of clinical cases 
of malaria averted, rather than deaths averted, 
as the output indicator. The collaborating 
researchers, who include members of some 
of the world’s best disease-modelling groups, 
used three independent malaria-transmission 
models to generate counterfactual geospatial 
maps — that is, they estimated what the 
malaria parasite prevalence rates would have 
been without each intervention. 

The authors estimate that 663 million 
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clinical cases of malaria were averted between 
2000 and 2015 (Fig. 1). Most of this improve- 
ment (68%) was due to bednets, with 22% 
resulting from ACTs and 10% from indoor 
residual spraying. Although these numbers 
are influenced by the timing, speed and scale 
on which each intervention was introduced, 
the massive impact of the mosquito-control 
interventions will come as a surprise to many 
who believe that improvements have primar- 
ily been driven by the introduction of ACTs’. 
Over the same 15-year period, malaria 
infection rates have halved, with three- 
quarters of this improvement occurring in the 
past decade. Although this massive improve- 
ment in malaria control should be applauded, 
the study provides a timely warning against 
complacency. The rate of improvement slowed 
to 5% per year in 2013, and malaria is an infec- 
tious disease that could easily resurge. As we 
move from the era of the United Nations’ Mil- 
lennium Development Goals, which set the 
targets for malaria and child-mortality reduc- 
tion that instigated much of this activity, to the 
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Sustainable Development Goals, which are 
more oriented towards improving health sys- 
tems and health services, we need to maintain 
and enhance malaria-control activities. The 
target of universal bednet coverage for at-risk 
populations is still a distant dream, nets dis- 
tributed before 2012 now need replacing, and 
all three interventions are increasingly threat- 
ened by the development of mosquito resist- 
ance to the insecticides or parasite resistance 
to the drugs. ACT drug resistance is already 
well documented in southeast Asia, and would 
be catastrophic if it spread widely in Africa’. 
However, the greatest threat may come from 
the rapid increases in pyrethroid resistance 
that have occurred in the two main African 
malaria-vector mosquito species’. 

Drug resistance is detected rapidly, because 
health workers and patients can immediately 
recognize a failing treatment. But it is less 
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obvious when mosquitoes fail to respond to 
insecticides, and resistance will already be 
widespread in a mosquito population before 
there is an associated increase in the numbers 
of malaria cases and deaths. An international 
effort is already in place to try to stem the 
movement of ACT-resistant malaria parasites 
from Asia to Africa, and a more proactive 
approach is now needed for insecticide resist- 
ance. The urgency of this is underscored by the 
improved understanding that Bhatt and col- 
leagues have provided of the crucial role that 
vector control has had in reducing malaria 
over the past decade, and, by extrapolation, of 
the role it will need to have if we are to elimi- 
nate the disease. 

A healthy portfolio of new antimalarial 
drugs and insecticides is under development, 
driven in particular by product-development 
partnerships coordinated by two non-profit 


Mediating transcription 
and RNA export 


The finding that the Mediator protein complex contributes to messenger RNA 
export from the nucleus in yeast adds to a growing list of roles for the complex in 


regulating transcriptional processes. 


JONATHAN D. RUBIN & DYLAN J. TAATJES 


ene transcription is fundamental to 
all major physiological processes, and 
defects in its regulation underlie myriad 
human diseases. Transcription culminates in 
the export of messenger RNA transcripts from 
the nucleus to the cytoplasm, where they are 
translated into proteins. In a paper in Cell, 
Schneider et al.’ use a combination of struc- 
tural and cell biology, biochemistry, yeast 
genetics and transcript analyses to describe 
how this process is regulated by cooperation 
between the mRNA export machinery and 
Mediator — a large, multi-subunit protein 
complex best known for regulating the activ- 
ity of the enzyme RNA polymerase II (pol IT) 
during the early stages of transcription’. 
Many factors converge on nascent mRNA 
transcripts to facilitate their export from the 
nucleus. One such factor, the TREX-2 protein 
complex, regulates export through interactions 
with other complexes, including pol I and the 
nuclear pore complex (NPC)’, which acts as 
a gateway for cellular components to exit the 
nucleus and enter the cytoplasm. However, 
the mechanisms by which TREX-2 acts are 
uncertain. 
Schneider et al. investigated TREX-2 in the 
brewer's yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae. In yeast 


cells lacking the TREX-2 subunit Sac3, the 
composition of the Mediator complex changed. 
Specifically, components of the Mediator ‘Cdk8 
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organizations, the Medicines for Malaria 
Venture and the Innovative Vector Control 
Consortium. But substantial development, 
financial, regulatory and policy hurdles are 
impeding the roll-out of these agents. If we can 
overcome these, stay ahead of the ‘arms race’ of 
parasite and mosquito resistance, develop an 
effective vaccine to reduce transmission and 
optimally deploy these interventions, then no 
child need die from malaria. m 
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kinase’ module failed to associate with the rest 
of the complex. The authors demonstrated that 
TREX-2 physically associates with Mediator, 
and that this association depends on Sac3 and 
a Mediator subunit implicated in the activation 
of transcription, Med31. 

A series of experiments then showed a 
functional interdependence between Media- 
tor and TREX-2. In yeast, genes that are in the 
process of being transcribed associate with the 
NPC, presumably to facilitate mRNA export 
to the cytoplasm*. Schneider and colleagues 
demonstrated that, like Sac3, Med31 is required 
for gene targeting to the NPC, implying that 
Mediator is involved in mRNA export (Fig. 1). 
However, in contrast to cells lacking Sac3, 
mRNA export seemed normal in cells lacking 


Figure 1 | Complex interactions in messenger RNA export. Following gene transcription, mRNAs 

are polyadenylated (adenine (A) bases are added to the 3’ end of the transcript). Factors involved in the 
export of mRNA from the nucleus, such as the TREX-2 protein complex, can associate with the mRNA. 
Schneider et al.' report that mRNA export is regulated by interactions between TREX-2 and another 
protein complex, Mediator. In yeast, the Mediator-TREX-2 interaction seems to stabilize Mediator’s 
association with its Cdk8 kinase module — possibly through the TREX-2 subunit Sac3 (not shown) 

and a subunit of Mediator called Med31. Mediator-TREX-2 interactions help to ensure that genes 
undergoing transcription are close to the nuclear pore complex (NPC), thereby facilitating mRNA export 
to the cytoplasm. Gene-NPC interactions are also needed to maintain a function called transcriptional 
memory, which depends on the formation of a looped gene architecture (only the 5’ and 3’ ends ofa DNA 


7,13 


loop are shown) that also seems to be facilitated by Mediator”. 
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Med31 or the Cdk8 kinase protein. Thus, 
although the authors’ data support a role for 
Mediator in mRNA export, the precise molec- 
ular mechanism remains unclear. 

Messenger RNA export joins a long list of 
regulatory roles for Mediator. And Schneider 
and colleagues’ work adds to a growing set of 
studies*”’ suggesting that Mediator regulates 
late stages of transcription, such as mRNA pro- 
cessing, in addition to its role in transcription 
initiation’. 

Note, however, that indirect effects could 
also contribute to the mRNA export or gene- 
NPC association defects reported by the 
authors. Consistent with a previous study’, 
Schneider et al. found decreased expression 
of genes involved in the biosynthesis pathway 
of sulfur-containing amino-acid residues in 
cells lacking Sac3 or Med31. An end product of 
this pathway is S-adenosyl methionine (SAM), 
which is an essential cofactor for methyl- 
transferase enzymes. A reduction in SAM 
levels would be expected to inhibit methyl- 
transferase activity, which, in S. cerevisiae, 
regulates mRNA processing and export”””. 

Anarray of research avenues opens up from 
Schneider and colleagues’ study. For example, 
the relevance of these yeast findings to human 
Mediator remains to be determined. Although 
the authors demonstrated that TREX-2 inter- 
acts with Mediator in S. cerevisiae, existing 
studies of human Mediator-interacting pro- 
teins are largely devoid of human versions 
of the TREX-2 subunits. The functional link 
between S. cerevisiae Mediator and mRNA 
export will probably be evolutionarily con- 
served in some way, but the mechanisms by 
which the protein complex acts in human 
cells are likely to be distinct. Most S. cerevisiae 
mRNAsare not spliced into different versions 
of the transcript, for instance, in contrast to 
human mRNAs. Active genes in human cells 
do not typically associate with the nuclear 
periphery or the NPC, unlike genes in yeast. 
Instead, data suggest’ that active genes are 
found in the nuclear interior in human cells, 
and that they preferentially associate with 
structures called PML nuclear bodies, or with 
‘mobile NPC proteins such as NUP98 (ref. 4). 

An intriguing implication of the current 
study is the potential involvement of Mediator 
in regulating transcriptional memory, in which 
reactivation of specific genes, such as those 
induced by stress, occurs faster in progeny 
cells whose parents have previously experi- 
enced that stress’. This behaviour has been 
demonstrated in both yeast and mammalian 
cells*, although the underlying mechanisms 
are incompletely understood. In S. cerevi- 
side, maintenance of gene-NPC associations 
following cell division correlates with main- 
tenance of transcriptional memory’. Schnei- 
der et al. showed that gene-NPC association 
requires Med31, suggesting a potential role for 
Mediator in this process. 

An interesting aspect of transcriptional 


memory in yeast is its apparent dependence 
ona looped genomic DNA architecture that 
juxtaposes the gene’s 5’ end (the start site for 
transcription) and 3’ end (the site of transcrip- 
tional termination)’”. Although DNA archi- 
tecture at active genes is different in humans, 
it is noteworthy that Mediator seems to be 
involved in the formation and stabilization of 
these loops in both species””’ (Fig. 1). It will 
be interesting to see whether Mediator, per- 
haps through its Med31 subunit, contributes 
to such epigenetic mechanisms of transcrip- 
tional memory. For these and other reasons, 
Schneider and colleagues’ study represents an 
important advance, with mechanistic implica- 
tions that remain to be explored. m 
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Individuality sniffed 


out in flies 


The discovery that certain neurons’ odour responses differ between individual 
fruit flies, but are consistent across the hemispheres of each fly’s brain, indicates 
that sensory processing depends on an individual’s experience. SEE LETTER P.258 


THOMAS FRANK & RAINER W. FRIEDRICH 


rganisms process sensory informa- 

tion to learn about their environment 

and to inform future behaviours. The 
first layers of sensory processing transform 
information from the sense organs into sparse 
and stimulus-specific activity patterns across 
large populations of neurons in the brain’. But 
the subsequent processing steps are less well 
understood. Hige et al.” (page 258 of this issue) 
address this gap in knowledge by studying the 
olfactory system of the fruit fly Drosophila 
melanogaster. 

In insects, olfactory sensory neurons project 
to a processing centre in the brain called the 
antennal lobe. At this stage, information about 
different odours is encoded by overlapping but 
specific patterns of activity across a relatively 
small population of projection neurons (about 
150 in fruit flies). These activity patterns are 
transmitted to two higher brain regions, one 
of which is the mushroom body. Here, odour 
representations are transformed into sparse 
activity patterns across a much larger num- 
ber of neurons called Kenyon cells (flies have 
around 2,000 Kenyon cells; Fig. 1). 

The activity patterns evoked in Kenyon cells 
by different odours show little overlap. Patterns 
seem to be generated by random connections 
to projection neurons, so they vary between 
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individuals™. It is therefore thought that this 
expansion of odour representations in the 
mushroom body supports their subsequent 
classification, for example during learning". 
Indeed, the mushroom body is crucial for 
learning associations between arbitrary odours 
and specific values or behaviours. Learning is 
probably enabled by adjusting the strength of 
synaptic connections between Kenyon cells 
and a population of 35 mushroom-body out- 
put neurons (MBONs)*’. The low number of 
MBONSs implies that odour representations 
are recompressed as they are transferred to 
higher brain regions, but it remains unclear 
what information these neurons encode, and 
how they do this. 

Fruit-fly MBONs can be genetically sepa- 
rated into 21 types*. Hige et al. expressed a 
fluorescent calcium-sensor protein in most 
of these cell types, usually targeting one type 
per fly. Odour-evoked activity of MBONs was 
measured using a high-resolution multiphoton 
microscope to detect changes in fluorescence. 
The authors averaged calcium signals over 
time and pooled the results across flies to con- 
struct mean tuning curves (responses to a set 
of odours) for each MBON type. They also 
constructed ‘virtual activity patterns’ for the 
whole MBON population by combining the 
responses of different MBON types. 

As observed in other insects”, MBONs were 


Antennal lobe 


Mushroom body 


= 


Fly 1 
Odour 
Fly 2 
PNs: stereotyped 


KCs: randomized MBONs: individualized 


Figure 1 | Reorganizing odour representations. In the antennal lobe of the brains of fruit flies, odours 
evoke stereotyped activity patterns across roughly 150 projection neurons (PNs; small numbers of each 
type of neuron are shown, for simplicity). Neurons are represented as squares in a grid, with yellow 
indicating activity and grey inactivity. The PNs project to a higher brain region called the mushroom 
body. Here, a population of about 2,000 neurons called Kenyon cells (KCs) integrates inputs from 

an apparently random combination of PNs, resulting in sparse activity patterns that represent the 
odour. This large population of KCs then converges onto only 35 mushroom-body output neurons 
(MBONS). Hige et al? report that the odour responses of MBONs, unlike those of PNs and KCs, are 
‘individualized’ — they differ systematically between flies, but are the same in each hemisphere of 
individual flies (only one hemisphere of each fly is shown). 


broadly tuned, each responding to multiple 
odours. Moreover, the mean tuning curves 
of different MBON types were often similar. 
Unlike activity patterns across Kenyon cells, 
virtual activity patterns across MBONs over- 
lapped and were not well suited for fine odour 
discrimination. These results suggest that 
MBONSs do not encode odour identity with 
high efficiency or accuracy. Nevertheless, 
Hige and colleagues demonstrated that repre- 
sentations of innately attractive odours could 
be reliably discriminated from repulsive ones. 
This finding is consistent with the hypothesis’° 
that MBONSs can transmit information about 
certain derived properties of the stimulus, such 
as its valence (positive or negative value). 

When interpreting these experiments, two 
issues should be considered. First, the authors 
pooled data from several individuals. This 
approach provides a representative picture 
when the response of a neuron is stereotyped 
between individual flies, as in antennal-lobe 
projection neurons, or when it varies ran- 
domly, as in Kenyon cells’. However, pooling 
is not ideal when responses vary systematically 
between individuals. Consider the same word 
written by different people — despite the idio- 
syncratic handwriting, each word is legible, 
but the average is a blur. Second, the calcium- 
imaging method used by Hige et al. cannot 
resolve the fine temporal structure of odour- 
evoked activity. But in locusts, for example, the 
precise temporal patterning of MBON activ- 
ity provides a great deal of information about 
odour identity”. 

Hige et al. found that the tuning curves 
of some MBONs were stereotyped across 
flies, whereas others were more variable. To 


explore the source of this variation, they took 
simultaneous electrical recordings from a 
Kenyon cell and an a2sc neuron, the MBON 
type that showed the greatest variation 
between individuals. The probability of an 
excitatory synaptic connection between these 
cells was only around 30%, suggesting that 
variable tuning of MBONs is a consequence 
of variation in the connections they form with 
Kenyon cells. 

Although the tuning curves of a2sc neurons 
differed between individuals, the authors 
showed that the tuning of a2sc neurons 
in the two hemispheres of individual flies 
was nearly identical. Moreover, variability 
between individuals was abolished in ruta- 
baga mutant flies, which have severe learning 
deficits. The mutation in the rutabaga gene 
disrupts the plasticity process that modifies 
the strength of synaptic connections. These 
results suggest that the variation in MBON 
tuning, unlike that of Kenyon-cell tuning, is 
not simply caused by randomness in the wiring 
between Kenyon cells and MBONs, but instead 
reflects a coordinated process that shapes, or 
‘individualizes, the responses of MBONs in 
each fly (Fig. 1). Information transfer from 
Kenyon cells to MBONs might therefore be 
shaped by experience. Because this process 
depends on rutabaga, the underlying synaptic- 
plasticity mechanisms might overlap with 
those involved in associative learning. 

Hige and colleagues’ results indicate that 
MBONs map high-dimensional odour rep- 
resentations in the Kenyon-cell population 
onto a low-dimensional output. This mapping 
differs between individuals, perhaps because 
the precise connectivity between Kenyon cells 
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and MBONs is shaped by experience. Last year, 
a behavioural study”” of fruit flies showed that 
stimulating different MBONs had specific 
appetitive or aversive effects that interacted 
additively, suggesting that the population- 
wide activity pattern across MBONSs repre- 
sents valence. Hige and colleagues’ results thus 
indicate that MBONs map representations of 
odours onto a representation of valence in an 
experience-dependent fashion. The MBONs 
then transmit this valence representation 
to higher brain areas to modulate specific 
behaviours. 

This conclusion is consistent with prevail- 
ing views of mushroom-body function’* 
and can now be tested further. For example, 
it may be predicted that spontaneous behav- 
ioural reactions to odours are less variable in 
rutabaga flies than in wild-type flies because 
their odour-to-valence mapping is more 
stereotyped. 

As Marcel Proust highlighted"', the 
emotions associated with an odour depend 
on an individual’s experience. Hige and col- 
leagues have revealed how this may work in 
fruit flies. Does higher olfactory processing 
in vertebrates follow a similar scheme? A 
major target of the olfactory bulb (the verte- 
brate equivalent of the antennal lobe) is the 
piriform cortex, in which odours are repre- 
sented by distributed activity patterns across 
many neurons. Unlike in the mushroom body, 
however, the output of the piriform cortex is 
not funnelled through a small neuronal pop- 
ulation, suggesting that higher olfactory pro- 
cessing in vertebrates is more complex than in 
fruit flies. This notion is consistent with the 
richness of our olfactory perception and its 
powerful links to specific memories that we 
experience every day. m 
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Antiviral action 
countered by Nef 


The HIV protein Nef is a viral ‘Swiss army knife’ with many functions. New work 
now shows how Nef increases infectivity — by inhibiting two of the host cell’s 
antiviral proteins, SERINC3 and SERINCS. SEE ARTICLES P.212 & p.218 


CHRISTOPHER AIKEN 


ef is a small protein of the HIV virus 
Ne performs several diverse tasks 

during infection. It reduces the 
expression of a variety of proteins on the sur- 
face of the infected cell (usually, T cells of the 
host’s immune system), modulates T-cell sig- 
nalling pathways, and increases the infectivity 
of new virus particles released from the cell. 
But for more than two decades, the mecha- 
nism by which Nef achieves this last function 
has been poorly understood. Now, in two 
breakthrough studies in this issue, Rosa etal. 
(page 212) and Usami et al. (page 218) show 
that Nef prevents the action of two host pro- 
teins previously not known to have antiviral 
activity: SERINC3 and SERINCS. 

Work in the early 1990s showed that the 
ability of Nef to enhance viral infectivity is 
distinct from its well-characterized ability 
to downregulate the HIV receptor CD4, the 
removal of which is also important for infec- 
tivity. Although numerous studies had failed 
to find a strong effect of Nef on the structure 
or composition of HIV particles, one revealed 
that Nef had a mild enhancing effect on virus 
fusion with cells’. Other early studies showed 
that substituting the envelope proteins of 
HIV viruses, which mediate HIV entry into 
cells, with those of unrelated viruses can 
relieve the need for Nef in infection**. The 
effect of such envelope swapping — known 
as pseudotyping — was specific, because only 
some Viral proteins relieved the requirement 
for Nef. An unusual study that used mixed 
viral particles also linked the requirement 
for Nef with the viral-envelope proteins’. Yet 
Nef’s mechanism of enhancing infectivity 
remained elusive. 

The Pizzato research group (who present the 
new paper by Rosa et al.) later uncovered two 
pieces of the puzzle, showing that Nef’s action 
depends on dynamin, a host protein that is 
crucial for the internalization of cell-surface 
proteins’, and that a glycosylated (carbo- 
hydrate-modified) variant of a structural 
protein from an unrelated retrovirus (the 
murine leukaemia virus (MLV) glyco-Gag 
protein) can also enhance HIV infectivity in 
a manner similar to that of Nef*. Although 
these clues did not reveal Nef’s mechanism, 


they hinted that Nef had an effect on the cell, 
rather than on the virus particle. This may have 
pointed the investigators back to Nef’s ability to 
modulate the levels of cell-surface proteins. The 
researchers behind the second of the two new 
papers (Usami et al.) subsequently showed’ 
that HIV’s dependence on Nef varies between 
strains of the virus and is linked to a specific 
domain in the HIV envelope protein gp120. 
In the current studies, the two groups 
independently pursued different approaches 
that converged on the same answer: incor- 
poration of the host proteins SERINC3 
and SERINCS into HIV particles reduces 
infectivity through a mechanism that is 
countered by Nef (Fig. 1). Rosa et al. quanti- 
fied global gene expression in a panel of cell 
lines in which HIV exhibits either high or 
low dependence on Nef, and noted a strong 
correlation between Nef dependence and 
SERINCS expression. By contrast, Usami and 
co-workers compared the protein composition 


a Wild-type HIV Budding 


virus 


of particles of normal HIV and Nef-defective 
HIV viruses that were released from cells in 
which virus infectivity strongly depends on 
Nef. This identified SERINC3 as a host pro- 
tein that is enriched in particles that lack Nef. 

Both SERINC3 and SERINCS5 are 
members of a family of proteins named for a 
putative activity on membranes (‘serine incor- 
porator’). The SERINC proteins are integral 
membrane proteins that form scaffolds for 
enzymes involved in the synthesis of specific 
membrane phospholipid molecules’’. The 
two research groups investigated all five fam- 
ily members, but found that SERINC3 and 
SERINCS are the only ones to induce antiviral 
activity against HIV. Both Nefand MLV glyco- 
Gag were shown to counter the antiviral action 
of SERINC3 and SERINCS. The two SERINC 
proteins are incorporated into Nef-defective 
HIV particles, but Nef and MLV glyco-Gag 
stop this from happening. They both induce 
SERINCS to move from the cell surface to an 
intracellular compartment, preventing it from 
being incorporated into the budding virus, and 
demonstrating a plausible mechanism for how 
Nef enhances HIV infectivity. 

The two groups also sought to determine 
whether pseudotyping HIV with Nef- 
independent surface proteins prevents the 
incorporation of SERINC3 or SERINCS into 
Nef-defective HIV particles, but their differ- 
ent results leave this question open. However, 
Usami and colleagues demonstrated that the 
antiviral activity of SERINC3 and SERINC5 
is specific for HIV surface proteins that cause 
virus infectivity to depend on Nef. Finally, 
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Figure 1 | SERINC proteins impair viral delivery. SERINC3 and SERINCS are membrane proteins 
found by Rosa et al.’ and Usami et al.” to have antiviral activity against HIV. a, The authors show that the 
HIV protein Nef prevents the SERINC proteins from being incorporated into a growing virus particle as 
it buds from the membrane of an infected cell. The resulting virus particle is able to correctly fuse with 
another target cell and deliver its viral core to the host-cell cytoplasm. b, The researchers propose that, in 
the absence of Nef, SERINC3 and SERINCS are successfully incorporated into viral particles, and prevent 
delivery of the viral core by inhibiting the expansion of the fusion pore. 
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depletion of SERINC3 or SERINCS from host 
cells selectively enhanced the infectivity of Nef- 
defective HIV, confirming that SERINC pro- 
teins reduce HIV infectivity. Both SERINC3 
and SERINCS are expressed in human blood 
cells, suggesting that they are active in the 
primary targets of HIV infection in vivo. 

How do SERINC3 and SERINCS5 lower HIV 
infectivity? Both groups showed that, at high 
levels of expression, these proteins reduce the 
efficiency of virus fusion with target cells. 
However, the proteins inhibited HIV infectiv- 
ity more strongly than they affected fusion, 
suggesting that they also affect an early post- 
fusion step in infection. Accordingly, Rosa 
et al. propose a model in which SERINC3 and 
SERINCS prevent the expansion of the pore 
that is formed between the viral and cell mem- 
branes and that is necessary for delivery of the 
viral core into the cell’s cytoplasm (Fig. 1). 
However, it is not clear whether this would 
result in the impaired reverse transcription of 
the viral genome that is normally seen in Nef- 
defective HIV. One intriguing possibility is that 
the impeded viral core is targeted for cellular 
destruction, as previously suggested". 

The identification of SERINC3 and 
SERINCS as antiviral proteins that are 
counteracted by diverse retroviruses sug- 
gests that these proteins may also target other 
enveloped viruses, which may in turn have 
different mechanisms for escaping their anti- 
viral action. These two proteins can there- 
fore be used as probes to examine the entry 
mechanisms of enveloped viruses. Although 
the available data suggest that these proteins 
target specific regions of viral glycoproteins, 
it is possible that they inhibit fusion indirectly 
by controlling the lipid composition or fluidity 
of the viral membrane. Regardless of the 
specific antiviral mechanism, the ability of Nef 
to counteract SERINC3 and SERINC5 adds to 
the impressive list of functions of this remark- 
able little viral protein. = 
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Quantum dots and 
the Kondo effect 


Nanotechnology studies explore the extreme properties of strongly interacting 
electronic systems through conductance measurements, and probe quantum 
phase transitions close to absolute zero temperature. SEE LETTERS P.233 & P.237 


KARYN LE HUR 


agnetic impurities, in the form 
of atoms that have spin angular 
momentum (spin) of %, can drasti- 


cally modify the electrical resistivity of metals. 
In the presence of such atoms, the resistivity 
drops to a minimum at a certain low tempera- 
ture a few kelvin above absolute zero, but then 
increases as the temperature falls further’”. 
This behaviour at low temperatures is called 
the Kondo effect, and it has been modelled in 
nanosystems known as quantum dots (QDs) 
that have been engineered to behave as spin- 
artificial atoms’. 

To model the Kondo effect, a QD is 
connected by means of quantum tunnelling 
to two electron reservoirs through electrodes 
that form electron-transport channels — a set- 
up known as the one-channel Kondo model. 
Writing on pages 233 and 237 of this issue, 
respectively, Iftikhar et al.‘ and Keller et al.° 
report on experiments with QDs based on 
gallium-aluminium-arsenic interfaces, in 
which they implement an improved set-up 
called the two-channel Kondo model’. Keller 
et al. go on to test fundamental properties of 
quantum phase transitions in their systems 
near absolute zero temperature’. 

In metals, the mechanism responsible for 


Island 


——— 


Electron 
reservoir 


the Kondo effect at low temperatures is the 
coupling between a magnetic impurity and the 
spins of conduction electrons. At temperatures 
lower than the Kondo temperature Ty, the 
electrons interact strongly with the impurity 
(a process known as screening), forming a col- 
lection of heavy quasiparticles” called a Fermi 
liquid. In the one-channel QD set-up, electrons 
in the reservoirs enter a state of superposition 
that forms a single electron channel, which 
strongly couples with the QD’s spin near the 
Fermi level (the energy of the highest filled 
electronic level of a system at absolute zero 
temperature). The conductance through the 
channel reaches a maximum value below Ty 
(which is much lower than 1 kelvin in QDs’), 
in contrast to the increased resistivity in metals 
with magnetic impurities. 

The two-channel Kondo model involves two 
sources of electrons that form two separate 
electron channels which compete to screen 
the impurity, thereby producing non-trivial 
low-temperature effects predicted by Kondo 
theory*. Iftikhar and colleagues observe the 
two-channel effect using a micrometre-scale 
QD (Fig. 1a) that comprises an ‘island’ of sev- 
eral billion electrons*. On this scale, the QD 
behaves like a metal, but its charge is quan- 
tized; this means that, to add one electron to 
the QD, a finite amount of charging energy 


Electrode 


@—o 


Figure 1 | Strongly interacting electronic systems. a, Iftikhar et al.’ model the one- and two-channel 
Kondo effect using a device consisting of a micrometre-scale semiconductor known as a quantum dot, or 
island, that has a pseudo-spin angular momentum ¥% and is connected to two electron reservoirs through 
nanometre-scale constrictions (orange) called quantum point contacts (QPCs). The authors place the 
device perpendicular to a strong magnetic field and measure how the conductance at each QPC changes 

at extremely low temperatures as single electrons enter or exit the quantum dot (red arrows). b, Keller 

and colleagues’ device’, which probes the difference between the one- and two-channel effects, consists 

of a nanometre-scale spin-% quantum dot (red) that is coupled (red arrows) to a metallic electron island, 
forming one electron-transport channel, and to source and drain electrodes, which together form a separate 
channel. The authors measure the conductance between the electrodes and investigate transitions between 
different quantum phases of matter at temperatures close to absolute zero. (b Adapted from ref. 5.) 
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is required. The QD’s % spin results from a 
resonance between two macroscopic charge 
states that have the same energy’. When 
electrons enter or exit the island, the QD’s spin 
changes direction. 

The authors connect the QD to external 
electron reservoirs through two macroscopic 
electrodes and apply a strong magnetic field 
(3.9 tesla). The field polarizes the spins of indi- 
vidual electrons, which restricts the number 
of quantum electron channels to two. The 
authors demonstrate the two-channel effect 
through two quantum point contacts (QPCs), 
which are nanoconstrictions separating the 
QD from the electron reservoirs. 

Iftikhar et al. obtain a first indication that 
two-channel Kondo physics is at work in their 
system from an analysis of conductance meas- 
urements, which yield T, as a function of the 
transmission probability of a single electron 
through the QPCs. The increase of the con- 
ductance below T, that they observe is in 
agreement with Kondo theory”®. At each of the 
two QPCs, the conductance shows a maximum 
value of e*/h, where e is the electron charge and 
h the Planck constant. Taking both QPCs into 
account, the conductance through the system 
becomes e’/(2h), by analogy to two resistors 
connected in series”®. 

The authors then observe how the conduct- 
ance changes with temperature, and expose 
the fragility of the two-channel effect: they 
find that this effect occurs only for a narrow 
range of conductances and temperatures; 
outside that range, it transitions to the one- 
channel effect, in agreement with theory’*”’. 
The channel that couples most strongly to the 
QD screens the QD at the low-temperature 
limit (14 millikelvin). An open question is why 
the conductance of the most strongly coupled 
QPC slightly exceeds e*/h — the quantum 
upper limit. 

Keller and colleagues explore the difference at 
the quantum level in the conductance between 
the one- and two-channel effects using highly 
controllable nanotechnology” and theoretical 
and numerical arguments. The authors fabricate 
a quantum device” consisting of a nanometre- 
scale spin-% QD that has an odd number of 
electrons’ and two electron channels: a pair 
of source and drain electrodes together form 
one ‘delocalized’ channel, and a metallic elec- 
tron island acts as a separate channel (Fig. 1b). 
In contrast to Iftikhar and colleagues’ system, 
the number of electrons in the metallic island 
cannot be modified in this experiment. 

The microscopic origins of transitions 
between different quantum phases of matter 
at zero temperature are not always under- 
stood and are often debated. According to 
the theory of the two-channel Kondo effect’, 
the temperature (or conductance) domain 
close to the quantum phase transition is well 
understood and can be studied not only by 
tuning the strength of the coupling of each 
(macroscopic) quantum channel with the 


spin-% impurity, but also by adjusting external 
parameters such as the temperature, the 
magnetic field or the bias and gate voltages of 
nanosystems. This leads to a complex behav- 
iour in the electron-transport properties across 
the quantum phase transition. When the two 
channels couple equally to the spin-% QD, the 
electron transport for temperatures below Ty 
(corresponding to thermal energies less than 
about 50 microelectronvolts) cannot be inter- 
preted by the standard quasiparticle picture, 
leading to the emergence of non-Fermi-liquid 
behaviour. 

In their system, Keller et al. observe that, 
when the spins of the two electron channels 
couple to the nano-QD in such a way that the 
energy exchange between the channels and the 
QD (which acts as the magnetic impurity) is 
different in the two cases, the more strongly 
coupled channel pairs with the QD. The con- 
ductance measurements then show that the 
system undergoes a quantum phase transition, 
reverting to a Fermi liquid of quasiparticles 
(whose wavefunction acquires a 90° phase 
shift). At a temperature above absolute zero, 
the smooth transition between the non-Fermi- 
liquid and Fermi-liquid regimes involves a 
distinct energy scale (T*), and the authors’ con- 
ductance measurements are in agreement with 
precise theoretical predictions of that energy 
scale’*"* Keller et al. report a quadratic depend- 
ence of T* on the gate voltage, and confirm the 
exact theoretical description of the transition 
between the strongly correlated non-Fermi- 
liquid and Fermi-liquid states. 

Keller and co-workers’ device essentially 
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provides a sophisticated ‘nanoscope’ with 
which the authors explore domains close to 
quantum phase transitions in an extremely 
narrow physical-parameter space. Iftikhar 
and colleagues’ impressive experiment dem- 
onstrates the two-channel Kondo effect on the 
basis of the quantum charge states of a micro- 
scopic QD in an electric circuit. Follow-up 
research could involve more electron chan- 
nels by increasing the numbers of QPCs in an 
effort to investigate other similar systems that 
are best described in terms of strongly inter- 
acting entities (strongly correlated physics). m 
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Surprisingly fast 
motions in a dust disk 


A recently commissioned planet - finding instrument has been used to study a 
young solar system around the star AU Microscopii, leading to the discovery of 
rapidly moving features in the dust disk around the star. SEE LETTER P.230 


MARSHALL D. PERRIN 


tion Microscopium, ‘the microscope, one 

of several minor constellations named 
after scientific instruments in the eighteenth 
century. Using some much more recent instru- 
mentation, Boccaletti et al.! (page 230 of this 
issue) have now observed with fresh clarity a 
young solar system nestled within that con- 
stellation, homing in on a dusty ring of debris 
around the star AU Microscopii (AU Mic). 
These observations from the ground match or 
exceed the resolution with which this debris 


E the southern sky hangs the constella- 
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disk was previously seen by the Hubble Space 
Telescope. When the authors compared the 
new images with the older Hubble data, they 
discovered several localized areas of enhanced 
brightness, perhaps clouds or clumps of dust, 
moving outwards from the star surprisingly 
fast on trajectories suggesting that the clouds 
are likely to escape into interstellar space. 
Twenty years ago this month, astronomers 
announced the detection ofa planet orbiting a 
Sun-like star’, launching a revolution that has 
led to detections of thousands of exoplanets 
with a dizzying diversity of properties. But the 
vast majority of such discoveries have been 
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made indirectly, primarily by measuring minute 
variations in the light of the host star from 
which the presence of a planet can be inferred. 

Directly imaging anything orbiting a nearby 
star is a daunting observational challenge; even 
large planets such as Jupiter are hundreds of 
thousands or millions of times fainter than 
the associated star, and are easily lost in the 
glare of scattered starlight. But that challenge 
is worth pursuing, because if one can see some- 
thing directly, one can measure its spectrum, 
enabling detailed physical characterization. 
The same holds true for rings of dusty debris, 
which can be produced by the evaporation of 
comets or collisional destruction of asteroids. 
All-sky infrared surveys have taught us that 
such debris disks are common, but only a small 
fraction has been seen directly. 

AU Mic hosts one such disk, first imaged 
more than a decade ago® . As star's go, it is small, 
nearby and young: half the mass of the Sun, 
10 parsecs (32 light years) away and about 
25 million years old. Observations* have estab- 
lished that it is surrounded by a belt of plan- 
etesimals at a radius of about 40 astronomical 
units (1 Au is Earth’s distance from the Sun), 
similar to the Kuiper belt of our Solar System. 
Occasional collisions of the planetesimals in 
the AU Mic disk liberate dust particles that 
are blown outwards by the stellar wind. The 
total mass of dust is about that of the Moon, 
ground fine and spread widely. And just as 
our Solar System’s dust is non-uniformly 
distributed, the disk around AU Mic has 
clumps and asymmetries, which some have 
interpreted” * as signs of an unseen planet 
stirring up the smaller bodies. 

This intriguing evidence led to AU Mic 
becoming one of the first targets for SPHERE 
(Spectro-Polarimetric High-contrast Exo- 
planet Research; Fig. 1), a planet-finding 
instrument, soon after it started operating in 
2014. SPHERE is a specialized ‘high-contrast’ 
imaging system, designed to allow the Very 
Large Telescope in Chile to point towards a 
bright star while blocking almost all of that 
star’s light, and thus allowing a view of the 
star’s close environs. Developed over the past 
decade, it uses a combination of sophisticated 
optical, spectroscopic and analytical tech- 
niques, and was intended to enable the detec- 
tion of light up to one million times fainter 
than the host star. 

So, did SPHERE meet expectations? 
Boccaletti et al. present a convincing affirma- 
tive with their observations of AU Mic. Their 
data are beautiful and impressive, matching 
the Hubble images in terms of clarity of fine 
structure, and exceeding Hubble in terms of 
the ability to peer close to the central star. What 
was definitely not expected, however, was what 
they saw around AU Mic: the clumpy dust 
clouds that extend across much of the disk to 
the southeast of the star have moved outwards 
over the past few years, by between 3 and 8 au 
each (see Fig. 1 of the paper’). 
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Figure 1 | Spectro-Polarimetric High-contrast Exoplanet Research (SPHERE). The imaging system 
SPHERE has been attached to the Very Large Telescope in Chile (SPHERE is the black box in the bottom 
right of the photo). Boccaletti et al.’ have used it to image the dust disk around the star AU Microscopii. 


This unexpected result led the team to revisit 
some of the earlier Hubble data with more 
careful analysis. By separately analysing two 
data sets that had previously been combined, 
they found that the outward motion could also 
be seen in the Hubble data between 2010 and 
2011. Although it is well understood that indi- 
vidual dust grains would be gradually blown 
out of the system, this would be expected to 
bea fairly continuous, steady-state process — 
not something that would produce a chain of 
discrete clouds of dust, stretching across an 
apparent distance equal to the diameter of our 
Solar System and moving outward as a coher- 
ent pattern. Furthermore, the observed speed 
increases roughly linearly with apparent dis- 
tance from the star, from 4 to 10 kilometres per 
second; the motion of the outermost clumps is 
fast enough for bound orbits around the star to 
be ruled out. These clouds seem to be blowing 
out into interstellar space. 

The authors readily admit that they do not 
have a good explanation for what is going on. 
They present several potential hypotheses, 
from resonant waves of dust induced by an 
unseen planet, to debris from massive asteroid 
collisions, to material ejected from the debris 
ring as a result of periodic stellar flares. But 
none of these is fully satisfactory. One highly 
speculative idea is that stellar flares are inter- 
acting with a planetary magnetosphere (the 
region in which charged particles are affected 
by a planet’s magnetic field) or a circum- 
planetary ring like that of Saturn, in which 
case the projected orbital motion of a planet 
around the star could explain the variation 
in cloud velocities. Further investigations of 
AU Mic’s debris disk are surely a high priority 
for SPHERE, even as the instrument moves 
into full use studying a large sample of targets. 

SPHERE is not the only game in town for 
high-contrast imaging. Over the past few 


years, instruments of this type have become 
available at many large telescopes, each with 
their own strengths and specializations. In 
fact, the AU Mic system has also recently been 
observed by the Gemini Planet Imager at the 
Gemini South Telescope in Chile’, although this 
instrument's field of view is too small to see the 
high-speed outer clumps detected by SPHERE. 
Additional competition comes from several 
instruments that detect slightly longer infrared 
wavelengths (SPHERE operates in the visible 
and near-infrared regions of the spectrum), at 
which planets can be brighter and the demands 
for adaptive-optics systems are less stringent. 

But even with the latest instrumentation 
and large surveys, the challenge of imaging 
planets is so great that only a modest number 
are likely to be seen over the next few years. 
Cases such as that of AU Mic, in which disks 
can be imaged in great detail but any planets 
present are unseen, are likely to remain more 
common than directly imaged planets. Lucky 
for astronomers, then, that circumstellar disks 
still turn out to have surprises such as the fast- 
moving dust features of AU Mic. m 
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The effect of malaria control on 
Plasmodium falciparum in Africa 


between 2000 and 2015 
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Since the year 2000, a concerted campaign against malaria has led to unprecedented levels of intervention coverage 
across sub-Saharan Africa. Understanding the effect of this control effort is vital to inform future control planning. 
However, the effect of malaria interventions across the varied epidemiological settings of Africa remains poorly 
understood owing to the absence of reliable surveillance data and the simplistic approaches underlying current 
disease estimates. Here we link a large database of malaria field surveys with detailed reconstructions of changing 
intervention coverage to directly evaluate trends from 2000 to 2015, and quantify the attributable effect of malaria 
disease control efforts. We found that Plasmodium falciparum infection prevalence in endemic Africa halved and the 
incidence of clinical disease fell by 40° between 2000 and 2015. We estimate that interventions have averted 663 (542- 
753 credible interval) million clinical cases since 2000. Insecticide-treated nets, the most widespread intervention, were 
by far the largest contributor (68% of cases averted). Although still below target levels, current malaria interventions 
have substantially reduced malaria disease incidence across the continent. Increasing access to these interventions, and 
maintaining their effectiveness in the face of insecticide and drug resistance, should form a cornerstone of post-2015 


control strategies. 


In the midst of an escalating malaria public health disaster, the year 
2000 marked a turning point in multilateral commitment to malaria 
control in sub-Saharan Africa, catalysed by the Roll Back Malaria 
initiative and the wider development agenda around the United 
Nations Millennium Development Goals (MDGs). The 15 years 
since have seen international financing for malaria control increase 
approximately twentyfold’, enabling widespread but uneven scale-up 
of coverage of the main contemporary malaria control interventions: 
insecticide-treated bed nets (ITNs), indoor residual spraying (IRS), 
and prompt treatment of clinical malaria cases with artemisinin- 
based combination therapy (ACT). 

As part of this reinvigorated effort, a series of international goals 
were set with a target year of 2015, in particular the MDG to “halt by 
2015 and begin to reverse the incidence of malaria” and the more 
ambitious target defined later by the World Health Organization 
(WHO) of reducing case incidence by 75% relative to 2000 levels”. 
While these targets were important for motivating action and mobil- 
izing funds, no explicit plan was put in place to reliably measure 
progress towards them. Now that the benchmark year of 2015 has 
been reached, the international community must define a post-2015 
agenda for malaria control that will shape the technical, financial and 
political landscape in which the battle against the disease will be 


fought. This agenda is being defined around two key policy initiatives 
for the 2016-2030 period: the Global Technical Strategy* and Action 
and Investment to Defeat Malaria*, led by WHO and the Roll Back 
Malaria Partnership. In this context, it is imperative that the achieve- 
ments of 2015 can be robustly evaluated and, more broadly, that the 
patterns, causes, and implications of changing malaria endemicity 
over the past 15 years can be understood to inform an optimal strategy 
for the future. 


The effect of malaria control is poorly understood 


Despite its importance, current knowledge on the nature and drivers 
of changing endemicity in sub-Saharan Africa is remarkably weak. 
National health records in 32 highly endemic countries (together 
accounting for about 90% of the global malaria burden) are consid- 
ered inadequate to assess trends in malaria cases’. This stems from low 
care-seeking rates (many malaria cases are not seen at formal health 
facilities), incomplete record keeping and curation (many recorded 
cases are never captured in surveillance databases), and historically 
poor access to parasitological diagnosis (malaria cases were often 
diagnosed presumptively with poor specificity). As systems have 
begun to improve, for example owing to greater use of rapid dia- 
gnostic testing in health facilities’, these biases have been mitigated, 
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but that presents further challenges for comparison of data through 
time and evaluation of trends’. For these countries, the WHO has 
previously adopted a “cartographic” burden measurement approach 
whereby a map of climatic suitability for malaria transmission is first 
used to stratify likely incidence rates across the continent, with these 
rates then progressively downgraded as intervention coverage 
increases according to effect sizes measured in randomized control 
trials. One acknowledged limitation of this approach is its reliance on 
the central assumption that effects observed in a limited number of 
short-term trials can be extrapolated to sustained continent-wide 
implementation. This assumption has never been validated beyond 
local or national-level analyses®. In reality, the individual or combined 
efficacy of interventions will vary by setting and be contingent on 
many local factors, including vector ecology, health systems, and 
coverage levels”*. Other studies have investigated effects using cross- 
sectional community surveys’’. These studies capture a wider range 
of real-world settings, but yield only a single pooled estimate across 
diverse disease transmission settings that, again, has unknown valid- 
ity when extrapolated across Africa. 

Since its first use, component parts of the cartographic burden 
framework have incrementally improved. Climatic suitability maps 
have been superseded by empirical endemicity maps’”” that 
use model-based geostatistics to create surfaces of risk based on 
thousands of geolocated cross-sectional surveys measuring infection 
prevalence (termed Plasmodium falciparum parasite rate, PfPR). 
Improvements have also been made in the estimation of clinical incid- 
ence rates as a function of PfPR'*""*, allowing clinical incidence rates, 
which are notoriously difficult to measure in the field, to be estimated 
geographically using mapped surfaces of PfPR'*'°. All these earlier 
studies, however, preceded the most intense period of control effort 
(from 2010 to the present), and none were designed to formally 
evaluate temporal changes in disease burden or explicitly consider 
the effect of interventions. 


A framework to measure malaria risk in Africa 


Here, we provide the first formal quantification, with rigorously 
defined uncertainty, of P. falciparum infection prevalence and disease 
incidence across sub-Saharan Africa from the year 2000 to the bench- 
mark year of 2015, and of the role the major control interventions 
have had in causing these changes. Our approach evaluates not only 
point estimates, but also presents a full treatment of uncertainty 
through a Bayesian hierarchical model. Components contributing 
to uncertainty in outputs included the sample size and spatiotemporal 
density of PfPR surveys, uncertainty in the fitted relationships 
between PfPR and the suite of environmental and intervention 
covariates, uncertainty in the input data on observed clinical incid- 
ence rates, and uncertainty in the mechanistic model parameters 
defining the prevalence-incidence relationship. By linking all com- 
ponents together in a Bayesian framework, these distinct sources of 
uncertainty are formally propagated through the predictive model 
and represented as predictive posterior distributions around all out- 
put results. 

The analytical framework is shown schematically in Extended Data 
Fig. 1. Data on ITN use and access to ACTs from over one million 
households were combined with national malaria control programme 
data’ on ITN, ACT and IRS provision to develop time-series models 
of coverage of these interventions within each country’. These were 
combined within a spatiotemporal Bayesian geostatistical model’” 
with PfPR data from 27,573 georeferenced population clusters 
between 1995 and 2014, along with an optimised suite of temporally 
dynamic environmental and sociodemographic covariates'*. The 
model adjusted PfPR observations by age’’, season and type of dia- 
gnostic used, and fitted flexible functional forms to capture the effect 
of each intervention on declining PfPR as a function of coverage 
reached and the starting (pre-intervention) PfPR in 2000 (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Following earlier work'®'"’, we chose to model PfPR in 
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the 2-up-to-10 year age range, since this is associated with a plateau in 
the age-prevalence relationship and thus acts as a standardised com- 
parison. The model was used to predict a spatio-temporal ‘cube’ of 
age-structured PfPR at 5%X5km resolution across all endemic 
African countries for each year from 2000 to 2015. Using the empir- 
ically observed effect of each intervention, it was possible to generate 
counterfactual maps estimating contemporary PfPR under hypothet- 
ical scenarios without interventions. We chose to evaluate this ‘no 
intervention’ counterfactual to allow estimation of the total effect of 
interventions. 

For the 32 high-burden countries of Africa, an ensemble model was 
developed to predict incidence rates of clinical malaria as a function of 
community PfPR*. This brought together three independently 
developed mathematical malaria transmission models'*’*”’ that were 
re-fitted to a common data set of age-structured clinical incidence 
measured longitudinally at 30 sites”, allowing an ensemble model to 
be defined to predict age-specific incidence at all locations given pre- 
valence, seasonality, level of treatment, and probable immune status of 
populations. We used a definition of ‘clinical malaria’ as an attributable 
febrile episode (body temperature in excess of 37.5 °C), censored by a 
30-day window (that is, multiple bouts of symptoms occurring within 
the same 30-day period are counted as a single episode). The ensemble 
model was then combined with the PfPR cube and underlying popu- 
lation surfaces” to predict clinical incidence by country and year for 
both the real and counterfactual scenarios. For the remaining eleven 
low-burden countries in Africa (accounting for around 3% of cases) 
where national reporting systems are more robust, we generated clinical 
incidence estimates with an existing approach that uses national case 
reports while adjusting for care-seeking behaviour, low diagnostic test- 
ing rates, and underreporting’™*. 


Infection prevalence and clinical incidence decline 


We found that infection prevalence in children age 2-up-to-10 across 
endemic Africa has halved since the year 2000 (population-weighted 
mean PfPR»_j0: year 2000 = 33%, 95% credible interval 31-35%; year 
2015 = 16%, 14-19%), with around three-quarters of this decline 
occurring after 2005. Across Africa the rate of decline in PfPR2_10 
rose steadily to a peak yearly decline of 9% in 2011, after which there 
was a slowing between 2011 and 2013 followed by resurgence in 
recent years back to the current rate of 5% annual decline in PfPR. 
Our predicted surfaces of PfPR2_19 demonstrate the geographical 
pattern of this reduction across the continent (Fig. la—c), with hyper- 
or holo-endemic transmission (where PfPR exceeds 50% and 75%, 
respectively, see Fig. 1d) common in 2000 across large swathes of 
central and western Africa, but limited to isolated pockets by 2015. 
This decline meant a marked shift in the distribution of exposure level 
(Fig. 1d), with the proportion of the endemic population exposed to 
hyper- or holo-endemic malaria falling from 33% (30-37%) to just 9% 
(5-13%) (Table 1). Crucially, for the feasibility of post-2015 elimina- 
tion efforts, the population of stable endemic Africa experiencing very 
low transmission (PfPR3_;9 less than 1%) has increased sixfold since 
2000 (far outpacing the 50% underlying population growth over the 
period) meaning there are now 121 (110-133) million people living in 
settings where elimination campaigns can be considered. 

We estimated that there were 187 (132-259) million clinical cases 
of P. falciparum malaria in Africa in 2015. Case incidence declined by 
40% from 321 (253-427) per 1,000 persons per annum in 2000 to 192 
(135-265) per 1,000 persons p.a. in 2015, with all but one of the 43 
mainland endemic countries meeting the MDG target of reversing 
incidence trends by 2015, 19 (17-25) achieving a >50% decline, and 7 
(6-7) declining by >75% (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

The model has been able to predict changes in mean PfPR across 
Africa with considerable precision, reflecting the increasing abundance 
of PfPR surveys, their relatively large signal-to-noise ratio, the adjust- 
ments for diagnostic type, and the informative covariate suite, all of 
which contributed to strong predictive performance of the geostatistical 
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mates were proportionately much larger and this reflected primarily the 
residual uncertainty around the modelled relationship between infection 
prevalence and clinical incidence. 


Attributable effect of malaria control interventions 


Changes in prevalence largely followed patterns of increasing ITN 
coverage, and ITNs were by far the most important intervention 
across Africa, accounting for an estimated 68 (62-72)% of the declines 
in PfPR seen by 2015 (Fig. 2a). We estimated ACT and IRS contrib- 
uted 19 (15-24)% and 13 (11-16)% respectively, although these inter- 
ventions had larger proportional contributions where their coverage 
was high (Extended Data Fig. 4). It is important to emphasize that these 
proportional contributions do not necessarily reflect the comparative 
effectiveness of different intervention strategies but, rather, are driven 
primarily by how early and at what scale the different interventions 
were deployed. In total, we estimated that malaria control interventions 
have averted 663 (542-753) million clinical cases since 2000, of which 68 
(62-73)%, 22 (17-28)% and 10 (5-14)% were contributed by ITNs, 
ACTs, and IRS, respectively (Fig. 2b). 


Here, for the first time, the rapidly changing landscape of malaria risk 
in Africa has been quantified across the 15-year span of the 
Millennium Development Goals. Our approach is primarily data 
driven, informed by empirical observations in the field rather than 
theoretical models or extrapolated experimental results. Our mod- 
elling framework requires few prior assumptions and allows patterns 
of change and attribution to be identified with rigorously defined 
metrics of uncertainty. 

We have shown that remarkable and widespread reductions in 
infection prevalence and case incidence have occurred across Africa 
since 2000, and that malaria control interventions have been respons- 
ible for most of the decline even though they remain well below 
international targets for universal coverage’. ITNs have had by far 
the largest effect, but have also been generally present for longer and at 
higher levels of coverage. IRS and ACTs have both made important 
contributions to reducing prevalence and incidence where they have 
been implemented at scale (although it is important to note that the 
primary role of ACTs is in averting severe disease and death rather 
than reducing transmission and uncomplicated cases). 


Table 1 | Changing distribution of malaria endemicity across stable endemic Africa, 2000 to 2015 


Population (%) Area (%) 

Endemicity class 2000 2015 Change (%) 2000 2015 Change (%) 
Holo (Pf PR2-10 = 75%) Li57 1.32 —88.57 11.81 1.38 —88.32 
Hyper (Pf PR2_19 50-75%) 21.51 7A6 =65,31 20.18 7.88 —60.93 
Meso (Pf PR2_19 10-50%) 41.32 42.41 +2.64 40.98 41.06 +0.19 
Hypo (Pf PR2_10 < 10%) 25.60 48.80 +90.63 27.02 49.67 +83.84 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Pre-elimination or eliminating (PfPR2_10 < 1%) 3.82 13.61 +255.93 3.48 11.39 +227.51 
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Figure 2 | Changing endemicity and effect of interventions 2000-2015. 

a, Predicted time series of population-weighted mean PfPR2_10 across endemic 
Africa. The red line shows the actual prediction and the black line a 
‘counterfactual’ prediction in a scenario without coverage by ITNs, ACTs or 
IRS. The coloured regions indicate the relative contribution of each interven- 
tion in reducing PfPR»_;9 throughout the period. b, The predicted cumulative 
number of clinical cases averted by interventions at the end of each year, 
with the specific contribution of each intervention distinguished. Results shown 
in both panels are derived from a Bayesian geostatistical model fitted to 

n = 27,573 PfPR survey points; n = 24,868 ITN survey points; n = 96 national 
survey reports of ACT coverage; n = 688 country-year reports on ITN, ACT 
and IRS distribution by national programs; and n = 20 environmental and 
socioeconomic covariate grids. Panel b additionally incorporates data from 

n = 30 active-case detection studies reporting P. falciparum clinical incidence. 


This analysis has focused on evaluating changes in infection preval- 
ence and clinical incidence, and we have not addressed effects on malaria 
mortality. Data on malaria deaths are sparse both spatially and tempor- 
ally, and concerted efforts must be made to both increase data collection 
and improve the sensitivity and specificity of malaria death attribution. 
Integrating the results of the current study with existing malaria mor- 
tality estimation processes'*°”®, to yield improved understanding of lives 
saved by malaria control, is an immediate priority. 

The modelling framework presented here has been necessitated in 
part by the absence of detailed and robust surveillance data collected 
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routinely by health systems across Africa. The development of more 
robust surveillance systems to deliver geographically detailed and 
timely data on malaria incidence will be an increasingly important 
strand of malaria control efforts, particularly if prevalence continues 
to decline and identification and rapid response to individual malaria 
cases becomes critical to achieve elimination. 

The efforts of the international community over the past 15 years 
have reduced malaria risk levels for many millions of people, and large 
regions of Africa are now in a position to consider elimination strat- 
egies. Despite this progress, many millions of people remain at risk of 
malaria disease and death in Africa in 2015. This analysis demon- 
strates that current malaria interventions have been highly effective at 
reducing prevalence and incidence across the continent, and provides 
strong support for sustaining and increasing access to these interven- 
tions as a cornerstone of post-2015 control strategies. This will need to 
be coupled with a redoubling of efforts to delay the spread of drug and 
insecticide resistance, tools for addressing the residual transmission 
that persists in some regions despite high vector control coverage, and 
concerted local programs to systematically detect and eliminate the 
remaining parasites. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Schematic overview of main input data, model components, and outputs. Each component is detailed in the Supplementary 
Information. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Fitted function representing effect of ITNs. 
Curves illustrate the predicted effect of ITNs as a function of coverage (five 
example coverage levels are shown, specified as mean coverage over preceding 
4-year period) and baseline transmission. The baseline PfPR is shown on 

the horizontal axis and the suppressed PfPR given the ITN coverage level 
shown on the vertical axis. The diagonal line (representing zero ITN effect) is 


shown in black, and parameter uncertainty around each ITN effect line is 
illustrated by the semi-transparent envelopes. Results shown are derived from 
a Bayesian geostatistical model fitted to n = 27,573 PfPR survey points; 

n = 24,868 ITN survey points; n = 96 national survey reports of ACT coverage; 
n = 688 country-year reports on ITN, ACT and IRS distribution by national 
programs; and n = 20 environmental and socioeconomic covariate grids. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Changing incidence rate by country, 2000-2015. 
Estimated country-level rates of all-age clinical incidence are shown for 

2000 and 2015. For Sudan and South Sudan, we used the post-2011 borders 
throughout the time period to allow comparability. Results shown are 
derived from a Bayesian geostatistical model fitted to n = 27,573 PfPR survey 


points; n = 24,868 ITN survey points; n = 96 national survey reports of ACT 
coverage; n = 688 country-year reports on ITN, ACT and IRS distribution 
by national programs; n = 20 environmental and socioeconomic covariate 
grids; and n = 30 active-case detection studies reporting P. falciparum 
clinical incidence. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Decline in infection prevalence attributable to 
main malaria control interventions. a-d, Each map shows absolute decline 
in PfPR_19 between 2000 and 2015 within areas of stable transmission 
attributable to the combined effect of ITNs, ACTs, and IRS (a); and the 
individual effect of ITNs (b); ACTs (c); and IRS (d). Note that the colour scaling 
differs between the panels. Results shown in all panels are derived from a 
Bayesian geostatistical model fitted to n = 27,573 PfPR survey points; 
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n = 24,868 ITN survey points; n = 96 national survey reports of ACT coverage; 
n = 688 country-year reports on ITN, ACT and IRS distribution by national 
programs; and n = 20 environmental and socioeconomic covariate grids. 
Maps in this figure are available from the Malaria Atlas Project (http:// 
www.map.ox.ac.uk/) under the Creative Commons Attribution 3.0 Unported 
License. 
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HIV-1 Nef promotes infection by excluding 
SERINCS from virion incorporation 


Annachiara Rosa!*, Ajit Chande", Serena Ziglio'*, Veronica De Sanctis’, Roberto Bertorelli”, Shih Lin Goh?, Sean M. McCauley’, 
Anetta Nowosielska®, Stylianos E. Antonarakis*°, Jeremy Luban*, Federico Andrea Santoni* & Massimo Pizzato? 


HIV-1 Nef, a protein important for the development of AIDS, has well-characterized effects on host membrane 
trafficking and receptor downregulation. By an unidentified mechanism, Nef increases the intrinsic infectivity of 
HIV-1 virions in a host-cell-dependent manner. Here we identify the host transmembrane protein SERING5, and to a 
lesser extent SERINC3, as a potent inhibitor of HIV-1 particle infectivity that is counteracted by Nef. SERINCS5 localizes to 
the plasma membrane, where it is efficiently incorporated into budding HIV-1 virions and impairs subsequent virion 
penetration of susceptible target cells. Nef redirects SERINC5 to a Rab7-positive endosomal compartment and thereby 
excludes it from HIV-1 particles. The ability to counteract SERINC5 was conserved in Nef encoded by diverse primate 
immunodeficiency viruses, as well as in the structurally unrelated glycosylated Gag from murine leukaemia virus. These 
examples of functional conservation and convergent evolution emphasize the fundamental importance of SERINCG5 as a 


potent anti-retroviral factor. 


Nef is a 27-32-kilodalton (kDa) protein expressed uniquely by prim- 
ate lentiviruses that has a fundamental role in virus replication and the 
development of AIDS'®. It is a multifunctional factor that performs a 
plethora of activities within the cell, among which is the ability to 
downregulate crucial cell surface molecules (including CD4, MHC-I 
and T-cell receptor) via interaction with vesicular trafficking 
machinery*. Other activities of Nef include the ability to alter the 
activation state of T cells and macrophages** and to perturb the actin 
cytoskeleton” by engaging with cellular kinases. These relatively well- 
characterized activities, however, do not explain another function of 
Nef that was reported 20 years ago””, that is, its ability to enhance the 
infectivity of the virion. The latter activity seems to be important for 
HIV-1 pathogenesis because it is phylogenetically conserved among 
widely divergent primate lentiviruses"’ and maintained under strong 
selective pressure during disease progression’*. Such enhancement of 
virion infectivity depends on nef being expressed from within virus- 
producing cells’’, but it is manifest at an early stage in the subsequent 
infection of susceptible target cells'*"'°, indicating a yet unknown 
modification of progeny virus particles. 

Although Nef is unique to HIV and SIV, glycosylated Gag from an 
unrelated gammaretrovirus (Moloney murine leukaemia (MLV)) fully 
substitutes for the activity of Nef on HIV-1 infectivity'®. Despite the 
lack of any sequence homology, Nef and glycosylated Gag share a 
remarkable functional similarity, as they both require host cell 
endocytosis machinery to boost virion infectivity’. A Nef-like activity 
promoting retrovirus infectivity has therefore arisen by convergent 
evolution within an unrelated family of retroviruses. However, the 
molecular mechanism underlying the requirement of Nef and glyco- 
sylated Gag for retrovirus infectivity has so far remained elusive. 


Nef counteracts a retrovirus inhibitor 

We investigated to what extent the Nef requirement for virion infectivity 
is producer cell-type dependent, by comparing the infectivity of wild- 
type HIV-1 to its Nef-defective counterpart produced from 31 different 


human cell lines (Fig. la and Extended Data Table 1). Varying with the 
producer cell type, the effect of Nef ranged from 2- to 40-fold, arguing in 
favour of the presence of a cellular inhibitor of HIV-1 counteracted by 
Nef. We then investigated whether this Nef responsiveness is a dominant 
feature in producer cells by generating Nef-positive and Nef-negative 
HIV-1 virions from heterokaryons derived from cell lines with opposite 
Nef-responsiveness (Fig. 1b). When lymphoid cells (high Nef respons- 
ive) were fused with fibrosarcoma cells (low Nef responsive), HIV-1 
produced by heterokaryons displayed relatively high dependence on 
Nef (Fig. 1c), indicating the presence of a transdominant cellular inhib- 
itor of HIV-1 infectivity counteracted by Nef. 

To identify such a putative host factor, the global transcriptome 
of high and low Nef-responsive cells was examined to pinpoint dif- 
ferentially expressed genes that correlate with Nef responsiveness. 
Transcriptomes from seven highly Nef-responsive cell lines (Nef 
effect ranging from 10- to 40-fold) and eight low Nef-responsive 
cell lines (Nef effect lower than fourfold) were subjected to RNA- 
sequencing (RNA-seq). On the basis of correlation analysis, 
SERINC5 emerged as the gene whose expression correlated best with 
the requirement of Nef for HIV-1 infectivity (Fig. 1d). 


SERINCS inhibits HIV-1 and MLV 


To validate functionally the effect on virion infectivity, the SERINC5 
genomic sequence was disrupted in the cell line with the highest 
Nef responsiveness (Jurkat TAg or JTAg) using a clustered regularly 
interspaced short palindromic repeat (CRISPR)-Cas9 lentiviral 
vector (Extended Data Fig. 1a). SERINC5 knockout cells produced 
a 20-30-fold increase in the infectivity of the Nef-defective HIV-1, 
whereas the Nef-positive virus was only affected 2-3-fold, thus 
reducing the Nef effect from 50- to 3-fold (Fig. 2a, b). This result 
was reproduced targeting three different regions of the SERINC5 
gene (Extended Data Fig. 1b). When haemagglutinin (HA)-tagged 
SERINCS was expressed from a complementary DNA non-targetable 
by the CRISPR-Cas9 vector, the high Nef-dependent phenotype was 
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d, Correlation of SERINCS5 expression in producer cells and Nef requirement 
for infectivity. Colours in a and d represent the same cell lines. Trendline 
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Figure 2 | SERINCS5 and 
SERINC3 inhibit HIV-1. 

a, Infectivity of HIV-1 from cells 
stably transduced with 
lentiCRISPR (n = 4). gRNA, guide 
RNA; RT, reverse transcriptase. 

b, Fluorescence microscopy of 
reporter cells from a. c, Infectivity 
of HIV-1 from JTAg SERINCS ‘~ 
and immunoblotting of producer 
cells. d, Infectivity of HIV-1 from 
PBMC, co-transfected with 
CRISPR-Cas9 vectors (n = 3, one 
experiment performed per donor). 
e-g, Infectivity of HIV-1 from 
HEK293T expressing 
SERINC5-HA. Reporter cells 
infected with HIV-1 from 
HEK293T expressing SERINC5-— 
HA (n = 4). h, i, Infectivity of HIV- 
1 produced from JT Ag (h) and 
JTAg SERINCS5 ‘~ (i) transfected 
with CRISPR-Cas9 vectors 
targeting the indicated SERINC 
genes (n = 4). In i, immuno- 
detection of SERINC3-HA in 
producer cells. Mean = s.d., 
unpaired two-tailed t-test, 

*P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, 

*** DP < 0,001. Scale bars, 100 um. 
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restored (Fig. 2c), and the infectivity of the Nef-defective HIV-1 was 
reduced 197-fold versus a fivefold only reduction of the Nef-positive 
counterpart. SERINC5 was found to be expressed in primary blood 
cells from three different donors to a level comparable to that 
observed in Jurkat cells (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Accordingly, 
CRISPR-Cas9 vector-mediated SERINC5 knockout cells increased 
specifically the infectivity of Nef-defective HIV-1 produced in cul- 
tured peripheral blood mononuclear cells (PBMC) derived from three 
different individuals (Fig. 2d), demonstrating that SERINC5 inhibits 
HIV-1 produced in primary human blood cells. 

Ectopic expression of SERINCS in cells with minimal Nef-dependence 
(Fig. 2e, f and Extended Data Fig. 1d), resulted in a 10-40-fold selective 
inhibition of Nef-defective HIV-1. SERINCS is therefore not only 
required, but also sufficient to inhibit HIV-1 infectivity and to confer 
Nef responsiveness. While inhibition of HIV-1 infection by SERINCS is 
dose-dependent (Fig. 2g), the ability of Nef to preserve the infectivity of 
the virus particle is abolished with increasing expression of SERINCS, 
suggesting that the ability of Nef to counteract SERINCS is saturable 
(Fig. 2g). At the highest SERINCS expression level, virion infectivity was 
reduced 256-fold, regardless of Nef expression. 

SERINCS belongs to a unique gene family present in all eukaryotes 
and contains 10 putative transmembrane helices'*!*. While it was 
suggested that SERINC proteins mediate incorporation of serine into 
membrane lipids”, their function is unknown. The five members of 
the human SERINC family share more than 17% amino acid identity 
anda similarly predicted membrane topology. We observed that virus 
produced in JTAg SERINC5 ‘~ cells retains a 2-3-fold responsive- 
ness to Nef (Fig. 2a). Our transcriptome analysis indicated that JTAg 
cells express other SERINC genes in addition to SERINC5 (Extended 
Data Fig. le). We therefore explored the possibility that other 
SERINC family members have anti-HIV-1 activity by knocking out 
the five SERINC genes individually. Targeting SERINC3 in JT Ag 
SERINCS ‘~ cells resulted in a 2-3-fold rescue of Nef-defective virus 
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infectivity (Fig. 2i), thus further reducing the residual Nef responsive- 
ness to 1.6-fold (Fig. 2i). Ectopic expression of SERINC3 resulted in 
threefold inhibition of Nef-defective HIV-1 (Fig. 2i), confirming that 
SERINC3 can also inhibit HIV-1 infectivity. 


The Nef activity against SERINC5 

The effect of Nef on infectivity requires Nef myristoylation and inter- 
action with clathrin-mediated endocytosis*’”” (AP2 and dynamin2). 
Accordingly, the ability to counteract SERINC5 was impaired by 
nef mutations that abolish Nef amino-terminal myristoylation 
(G2A), disrupt a di-leucine-based sorting signal (LL165AA) necessary 
for AP2 interaction’’, or prevent binding to dynamin 2 (D123A, 
Fig. 3a)”. By contrast, mutations abrogating either a proline-rich 
SH3 binding domain (PP75AA)”’, or di-acidic motif required for 
CD4 downregulation (EE156QQ)*, do not affect the ability to 
counteract SERINCS (Fig. 3a). The molecular features of Nef already 
known to be crucial for the effect on infectivity are therefore required 
for counteracting SERINC5. 

It has been reported that the effect of Nef on infectivity depends on 
the nature of the envelope glycoprotein’*’**’. Accordingly, pseudo- 
typing HIV-1 with vesicular stomatitis virus G protein (VSV-G) and 
with the Ebola virus glycoprotein (EBOV GP), but not with MLV-A 
nor MLV-X Env, makes HIV-1 resistant to SERINC5 (Fig. 3b). The 
magnitude of the effect of Nef on infectivity was also reported to vary 
when HIV-1 is pseudotyped with envelope glycoproteins derived 
from different HIV-1 isolates***'. Accordingly, virions carrying Env 
derived from a panel of HIV-1 primary isolates were variably affected 
by SERINCS (Fig. 3c), indicating that naturally occurring isolates are 
inhibited by the host factor to different extents. 

The activity of Nef on infectivity is highly conserved among prim- 
ate lentiviruses''. We therefore tested whether the ability to counter- 
act SERINCS is shared among nef alleles. Nef proteins derived from 
subtypes B, C, D and F clinical isolates could counteract ectopically 
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Figure 4 | Nef and glycoGag promote relocalization of SERINCS to an 
endosomal compartment and prevent its incorporation into virions. 

a-e, Immunoblots on viral particles and corresponding cell lysates from nef- 
defective NL4-3 complemented with plasmids encoding Nef proteins as 
indicated (a and b), MLV glycoGag (c), VSV-G (d) EBOV-GP (e) and a vector 
expressing SERINC5-HA. f, Infectivity of HIV-1 from HEK293T cells stably 


expressed SERINC5-HA with a potency 5-10-fold higher than 
that observed with Nef derived from a laboratory adapted strain 
(HIV-1, a; Fig. 3d). Similarly, Nef from two divergent SIV lineages 
(SIVmac239 and SIVagm) also counteracted SERINCS with tenfold 
higher efficacy than HIV-1,; (Fig. 3d). The ability to counteract 
SERINCS is therefore a prominent feature of Nef, conserved across 
different primate lentivirus species. 

We next tested whether SERINCS5 can target retroviruses other 
than lentiviruses. We have shown that glycosylated Gag (glycoGag) 
from MLV is capable of rescuing the infectivity of Nef-defective 
HIV-1 (ref. 16), despite sharing no sequence homology with Nef. 
Indeed, glycoGag efficiently rescues the infectivity of HIV-1 
(Fig. 3e) by counteracting SERINC5, suggesting that SERINC5 has 
an important role also in the context of infection with gammaretro- 
viruses. Accordingly, SERINCS5 expression in producer cells potently 
inhibited infectivity of MLV only in the absence of glycoGag 
(Fig. 3f, g). Therefore, while SERINCS targets divergent retroviruses, 
factors capable of overcoming its inhibitory activity on infectivity 
have evolved independently. 


Incorporation of SERINCS5 into virions 


The ability of SERINCS to be incorporated into the lipid envelope of 
HIV-1 virions was tested next. HIV-1 was produced in JTAg 
SERINCS ‘~ expressing SERINC5-HA. Despite being barely detect- 
able in cells in the absence of Nef, SERINC5-HA was readily visua- 
lized in Nef-defective virions and was largely excluded from virions 
generated in the presence of Nef (Fig. 4a) but not in the presence of the 
Nef mutant lacking the AP2 binding site (LL165AA, Fig. 4a). The 
ability to prevent virion incorporation of SERINC5 was readily 
observed with Nef alleles from HIV-1 and SIV (Fig. 4b) and with 
MLV glycoGag (Fig. 4c), suggesting that association with virions is 
crucial for the effect on infectivity and is tightly controlled by both 
primate lentiviral and gammaretroviral factors. The effect of Nef 
on SERINCS association with virions did not alter the amount of 
incorporated Env (Extended Data Fig. 2a), in line with previous 


expressing a doxycycline-inducible shRNA targeting AP2 and transfected 
with PBJ6-SERINCS. Western blot: AP2 in cell lysates derived from producer 
cells (mean + s.d., n = 4 unpaired two-tailed t-test, **P < 0.01, experiment 
replicated twice). g, h, Confocal microscopy of JTAg cells transfected to express 
SERINC5-GFP with RFP, Nef-RFP (g) or Rab7-RFP (h). Scale bars, 10 jum (g) 
and 2 um (h). 


observations that failed to observe any effect of Nef on virion Env 
abundance’*’>*". By contrast, the amount of SERINC5 incorporated 
into HIV particles was not reduced by VSV-G (Fig. 4d) nor by EBOV 
GP (Fig. 4e), despite the infectivity of VSV-G and EBOV GP pseudo- 
types being resistant to the host factor (Fig. 3b). Therefore, while Nef 
and glycoGag seem to counteract SERINCS by preventing its incorp- 
oration into virions, VSV-G and EBOV GP must antagonize its effect 
by a different mechanism. 

The ability of Nef to counteract SERINC5 was significantly reduced 
by silencing AP2 (Fig. 4f), confirming the crucial involvement of 
clathrin-dependent intravesicular trafficking. Using immunofluores- 
cence microscopy, green fluorescent protein (GFP)-tagged SERINC5 
(Fig. 4g) was observed to localize almost exclusively to the plasma 
membrane. By contrast, the expression of HIV-1 Nef caused 
SERINCS to relocalize together with Nef into perinuclear vesicles 
identified as late endosomes (RAB7-positive, Fig. 4h). SERINCS5 
was similarly efficiently retargeted into perinuclear vesicles by SIV 
Nef and by MLV glycoGag (Extended Data Fig. 2b), indicating a 
common ability of the retroviral factors to relocalize SERINC5, which 
is removed from the plasma membrane, and prevented from accessing 
nascent virions. 


The anti-HIV-1 activity of SERINCS 

Which step of the HIV-1 life cycle is blocked by SERINC5 was inves- 
tigated next. HIV-1 produced in the presence of SERINC5-HA failed 
to accumulate products of reverse transcription in target cells, con- 
firming previous reports that in the absence of Nef the infection 
process is halted at an early stage of the HIV-1 life cycle (Fig. 5a). 
Whether Nef affects fusion between the virion particle and the target 
cell membrane has remained questionable****’. We therefore 
developed a novel protein transduction assay in which the bacterio- 
phage Cre recombinase fused to a nuclear localization signal flanked 
by HIV-1 protease cleavage sites (Fig. 5b) is packaged as part of the 
Gag polyprotein into HIV-1 particles (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Cre, 
delivered into the cell after fusion, activates expression of a reporter 
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Figure 5 | SERINCS inhibits an early step of virus infection. a, Effect of 
SERINCS5 on the generation of HIV-1 late reverse transcription products 

(n = 3; experiments replicated twice) and the corresponding effect on 
infectivity. b, Schematic of the nlsCre delivery assay. c, d, Effect of SERINC5S 
on Cre-delivery by HIV-1 (c) and HIV-1 pseudotyped with VSV-G 

(d). e, Cre delivery and infectivity by HIV-1-derived from JTAg or JTAg 
SERINCS ‘~. f, Schematic showing the activity of SERINCS on HIV-1 
infectivity and the counteracting mechanism by Nef. Mean + s.d., 

n= 4, unpaired two-tailed t-test, *P < 0.05, **P <0.01, ***P < 0.001. 

Scale bars, 100 um. 


gene (nlsRFP) following loxP recombination. Confirming the 
ability to detect cytoplasmic delivery of Cre independently of 
productive infection, Cre-mediated reporter activation was not 
blocked by the reverse transcriptase inhibitor azidothymidine 
(AZT) but was blocked by the fusion inhibitor T20 (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). 

Increasing expression of SERINC5 in producer cells did not 
affect the amount of Cre associated with virions (Extended Data 
Fig. 3c), but resulted in a gradually increased inhibition of Cre- 
mediated activation of the reporter gene in target cells by Nef- 
defective HIV-1 (Fig. 5c), with a 25-fold inhibition observed at 
the highest SERINC5 expression level, which in turn inhibited 
infectivity by 250-fold (Fig. 5c). This observation was reproducible 
also using a fusion assay based on the viral incorporation and 
cytoplasmic delivery of a BLAM-VpR chimaeric gene** (Extended 
Data Fig. 3d). By contrast, Cre-delivery from Nef-defective HIV-1 
pseudotyped with VSV-G (Fig. 5d) or with EBOV GP (Extended 
Data Fig. 3e) was not inhibited by SERINC5, consistent with the 
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intrinsic resistance of these pseudotypes to the inhibition by the 
host factor (Fig. 3b). 

When the host factor was expressed at a level which introduced a 
20-fold effect on infectivity, SERINC5 resulted in a 2-3-fold 
inhibition of Cre delivery, fully counteracted by Nef (Extended 
Data Fig. 3f). Similarly, Nef-defective HIV-1 derived from wild- 
type JT Ag cells delivered Cre to target cells with a 2-3-fold lower 
efficiency than Nef-positive virions in the presence of endogen- 
ously expressed SERINCS, in spite of a 20-fold lower infectivity 
(Fig. 5e). 

Altogether, these results suggest that SERINC5 perturbs the 
ability of the viral particle to translocate its content to the 
cytoplasm. 


Discussion 


Here we demonstrate that SERINCS, and to a lesser extent SERINC3, 
are responsible for the long-sought anti-HIV-1 activity that is over- 
come by Nef. These cellular proteins join a growing list of host factors 
that inhibit retrovirus infection and are referred to as restriction fac- 
tors. However, SERINC5 and SERINC3 have features that distinguish 
them from other known retroviral restriction factors. For example, 
SERINCS expression in primary CD4* T cells or dendritic cells is not 
upregulated by type I interferon or by an interferon-inducing agent 
such as lipopolysaccharide (LPS; Extended Data Fig. 4). SERINC5 and 
SERINC3 therefore appear to be examples of constitutively expressed 
intrinsic restriction factors. 

Human SERINCS shares 28% identity at the amino acid level with 
the Saccharomyces cerevisiae orthologue, TMS1 (ref. 18). Such a 
degree of conservation suggests a yet unidentified core biological 
function in cells and represents another peculiar feature compared 
with other antiretroviral restriction factors (for example, TRIM5 
could be traced back only to teleosts*’), which diversified under strong 
positive selection”. Remarkably, Nef from HIV-1 and SIV, as well as 
glycoGag from MLV, are all capable of counteracting human 
SERINCS, denoting an unusual low species-specificity between the 
host factor and the viral antagonist. 

We provided evidence that SERINCS perturbs the ability of small 
intravirion proteins, such as Cre and BLAM-VpR (less than 40 kDa), 
to access the target cell. However, inhibition of infectivity by 
SERINCS is tenfold higher, suggesting that infection is blocked des- 
pite detectable fusion. The effect on infectivity, which requires the 
delivery of the 60-120-nm viral core*’, is therefore unlikely to be 
explained only by an effect of SERINC5 on the initial membrane 
fusion event. The host protein could therefore affect a step after the 
fusion pore generation, required for the translocation of the viral core 
(Fig. 5f). After the initial membrane fusion triggered by fusogenic 
glycoproteins, the formation of a fusion pore is followed by its expan- 
sion, the highest energy requiring step in the fusion process’. This 
event is known to be affected by the lipid membrane composition** 
and the presence of proteins altering the rigidity and the curvature of 
the lipid bilayer*. How SERINC5 would affect this step of HIV-1 
infection remains to be established. By contrast, VSV-G or EBOV 
GP may override such inhibition by intrinsically promoting more 
efficient expansion of the fusion pore. Interestingly, some HIV-1 
Env glycoproteins from clinical isolates appear also to modulate the 
susceptibility of the virus to SERINC5 inhibition (Fig. 3c), suggesting 
the possibility that HIV-1 uses Env in addition to Nef to overcome 
such a powerful block. 

In conclusion, the ability to target evolutionary distant retroviruses 
(HIV and MLV) and the convergent evolution of antagonistic retroviral 
factors (Nef and glycoGag) indicate that SERINC5 has a fundamental 
role in the interaction of the host with retroviral pathogens. 
Interestingly, ectopic expression of SERINC5 potently inhibits HIV-1, 
even in the presence of Nef (Fig. 2g), suggesting that this cellular antiviral 
factor might be exploited as an anti-HIV-1 therapeutic gene. 
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METHODS 

Plasmids. Env-defective and nef-defective HIV-1“"** have been described prev- 
iously*’. Env-defective and glycoGag-defective MLV were engineered to express 
GFP in place of Env. Unless otherwise indicated, single round HIV-1 Env-defective 
HIV-1 (NL4-3) was complemented with Env derived from HIV-1"*” expressed 
with the vector PBJ5 (ref. 22). Constructs for expression of other viral factors 
include: plasmids encoding Env from primary HIV-1 isolates (obtained from 
NIH AIDS Reagent Program); plasmids encoding wild-type and mutated HA- 
tagged Nef from HIV-1'“!”* and Nef from primary HIV-1 isolates belonging to 
subtypes C, D, F; plasmids for expression of HA-tagged Nef from SIV™** and 
SIV8™”?; plasmids encoding untagged or HA-tagged MLV glycoGag truncated 
at residue 189 (ref. 16), pCAGGS expressing codon optimized Zaire Ebola virus 
glycoprotein (GenBank accession number KJ660346.2); pMDG* encoding VSV-G. 

DNA encoding SERINCS with or without the HA-tag were amplified from 
cDNA derived from JTAg cells. DNA sequence was confirmed to match the ref- 
erence sequence with accession number NM_001174072.2. DNA encoding 
SERINC3 (reference sequence NM_006811) was custom synthesized (GeneWiz). 
For expression in mammalian cells, DNAs were cloned into expression vectors 
PCDNA3.1 (Life Technologies), PBJ5, PBJ6 (derived from PBJ5 by removing the 
SV40 origin of replication from the SV40-HTLV-1 hybrid promoter region), and 
pEGFPN1 (Clontech). 

Increasing amount of SERINC5-HA expression in HEK293T cells was 
obtained by transfecting cells with PBJ6-, PBJ5-, and PCDNA3.1-based vector 
in increasing order (PBJ6<PBJ5<PCDNA3.1). 

mRFP-Rab7 was a gift from A. Helenius (Addgene plasmid 14436). 
TagRFP657 was fused at the C terminus of Nef to generate pNef-Tag-RFP. 

Cell lines. Cell lines used (also described in Extended Data Table 1 together with 
the source) were all tested for possible contamination with mycoplasma and 
tested negative. Cell line TE671 (Fig. 1a) is listed in the ICLAC database of 
commonly misidentified cell lines. However, for our purposes the nature of the 
cell line does not influence the outcome of the research which was only meant at 
investigating a correlation between the Nef requirement with gene expression. In 
addition to cell lines listed in Extended Data Table 1, TZM-bl indicator cells were 
obtained from the NIH AIDS Research and Reference Reagent program. 
CRISPR-Cas9 knockout. Stable cell lines knocked out for SERINC5 were gen- 
erated by transduction with LentiCRISPR (a gift from F. Zhang, Addgene plasmid 
49535) after puromycin selection and, where indicated, clonal expansion. PX330 
CRISPR-Cas9 (a gift from F. Zhang, Addgene plasmid 42230) was used for 
generating knockout by transient transfection, targeting simultaneously two dif- 
ferent exons of the same gene. The following target sequences were used: 5'-GC 
TGAGGGACTGCCGAATCC-3’ (SERINCS5-1, exon 2), 5’-GACGGCTCCCAC 
ATAGCGCC-3' (SERINC5-2, exon 6), 5’-GGCGTACCACAGCTTGTTAC-3' 
(SERINC5-3, exon 8), 5’-GCATCGGCATAGCAAACACG-3’ and 5'-CTATGC 
CGATGCTGTCCTAG-3’ (SERINC1), 5'-CCGCATGTGCTTCGCCACGG-3’ 
and 5'-ATCCTGGTGGGCCTCACCGT-3’ (SERINC2), 5’-ATAAATGAGGC 
GAGTCACCG-3’ and 5’-CTCCGAGCGGCAGTACACAA-3' (SERINC3), 
5'-TGATGACAGAAGCTTGTAGG-3’ and 5’-GGTTCCATTTTACTCAGGC 
C-3' (SERINC4), 5'-GTGAACCGCATCGAGCTGAA-3’ (GFP). 

To verify the occurrence of indels and the disruption of the SERINC5 open- 

reading frame (ORF) in clonal populations of JTAg cells stably transduced with 
the LentiCRISPR vector targeting SERINC5 exon 2 (using SERINC5-1 gRNA), 
genomic DNA was extracted from cells, a 228-nucleotide fragment encompassing 
exon 2 was amplified by PCR using primers 5’-TCGTCGGCAGCGTCAGATG 
TGTATAAGAGACAG-TAAGCAGATGCCTTCTGTTCCTT-3’ and 5'-GTCT 
CGTGGGCTCGGAGATGTGTATAAGAGACAG-AATAGGACGAGCTGAAC 
ACGG-3' (in which italic denotes the locus-specific sequence, and bold denotes 
the overhang adapters). A subsequent limited-cycle amplification step was per- 
formed to add multiplexing indices and Illumina sequencing adapters. 
Normalized and pooled libraries were, then, sequenced on the Illumina MiSeq 
system using v2 reagents (2X 250-nucleotide paired-end reads). 
Viruses and infectivity assay. Cell lines in Fig. 1a were infected with NL4-3 and 
NL4-3*— produced by transfection of HEK293T cells and transiently pseudo- 
typed with VSV-G. Virus supernatant was collected 48h after infection and 
inoculated onto TZM-bl cells in the presence of the protease inhibitor 
Saquinavir (10 11M) to limit infection to a single round of replication. 

For all other experiments, virions limited to a single round of replication were 
used and were produced by transfection. JTAg and 174XCEM cells were trans- 
fected using electroporation, HT 1080 using Mirus TransIT-2020, HEK293T cells 
by the calcium phosphate co-precipitation method. PBMC were transfected by 
nucleofection 48 h after stimulation with phytohaemagglutinin (PHA) and inter- 
leukin-2 (IL-2). As indicated, virus constructs were co-transfected together with 
other plasmids expressing Env glycoproteins, Nef, glycoGag, SERINCS5, or 
PX330-based CRISPR-Cas9 vectors. Virus-containing culture supernatants were 


collected 48 h after transfection, clarified by centrifugation at 300g for 5 min and 
passed through filters with 0.45-1m pores. Virus prepared in quadruplicate were 
then quantified using the SG-PERT reverse transcription assay”, diluted three- or 
fivefold in a series of six steps and used to infect TZM-GFP reporter cells seeded 
one day before infection in 96-well plates. TZM-GFP is a modified version of 
TZM.-bl containing an integrated nlsGFP reporter gene under the transcriptional 
control of the HIV-1 long terminal repeat. Infection of reporter cells was scored 
using the High Content Imaging System Operetta (Perkin Elmer) after counter- 
staining nuclei with Hoechst 33342 for each virus dilution. Those values falling 
into a linear dilution range (normally below 20% of infected cells) were used to 
calculate infectivity. Infectivity was calculated by dividing the number of infected 
cells in a well for the amount of reverse transcriptase activity associated to the 
virus inoculum, measured in mU*’. 

Heterokaryons. Heterokaryons were produced following a strategy previously 
reported**. Production of single round virions infectious only upon heterokaryon 
formation was obtained by transfecting one fusion partner with env-defective/ 
nef-defective HIV-1"*3 and the other with PBJ5-HXB2-Env, PBJ5-Nef™ or the 
empty control vector PBJ5. To promote efficient fusion mediated by HIV-1 Env, 
plasmids encoding for CD4 and CXCR4 were co-transfected together with 
the env-defective provirus construct. Then 24h after transfection, cells were 
co-cultured and progeny viruses collected 24h later. 

Preparation of RNA-seq libraries and sequencing. Five micrograms of total 
RNA extracted from seven highly Nef-dependent cell lines (JTAg, Jurkat E6.1, 
bl41, Ramos, CEM A301, CEM SS and HSB2) and eight low Nef-dependent cell 
lines (MT4, HT1080, RAJI, DAUDI, C8166, IMR90, CEMX174 and WI38) was 
subjected to rRNA depletion using Ribo-Zero Magnetic Gold Kit (Epicentre). 
RNA-seq libraries were prepared from the rRNA depleted RNAs extracted from 
the 15 cell lines (Fig. 1a) using a modified protocol of the lumina TruSeq RNA 
Sample Prep Kit. Libraries were sequenced on the Illumina HiSeq 2000 using 
paired-end sequencing 2 X 100 bp. Raw reads were mapped against the human 
(hg19) genome reference using tophat2 (ref. 49). RPM” values were estimated for 
each transcript in each sample with a custom pipeline. Genes were ranked accord- 
ing to Pearson correlation between their relative expression (RPM) in cell line and 
the corresponding Nef*/Nef infectivity ratio (Fig. 1a). The computations were 
performed at the Vital-IT Center (http://www. vital-it.ch) for high-performance 
computing of the SIB Swiss Institute of Bioinformatics in Geneva. 

Microscopy. JTAg cells were electroporated with constructs expressing Nef- 
TagRFP657 or the control TagRFP657, Nef-HA, HA-glycoMa, SERINC5-GFP 
and Rab7-REFP as indicated. Then 48 h after transfection, cells were overlaid on 
poly-L-lysine coated glass slides, fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde and permea- 
bilzed with 0.1% Triton X-100. The HA tag was detected by staining with mouse 
anti-HA (HA.11, Covance) and the secondary antibody Alexa 633 (Life 
Technologies). Images were acquired using a Leica TCS SP5 confocal microscope. 
Western blotting. Cell lysates and virion pellets were analysed by SDS-PAGE 
and western blotting. In brief, viral particles were collected 48 h after transfection, 
centrifuged at 300g to remove cell debris and filtered. The clarified supernatants 
were overlaid on 25% sucrose cushion and concentrated at 100,000g. The pellets 
were resuspended directly in Laemmli buffer (supplemented with 50 mM TCEP), 
normalized by reverse transcriptase assay and resolved by SDS-PAGE. After 
observing that SERINC5 and SERINC3 form aggregates that are lost while 
clarifying the cell lysate or fail to enter the separating gel, cells were lysed directly 
in Laemmli buffer containing TCEP (Sigma, final concentration 50 mM, pH 7.0) 
and avoiding boiling. Samples were loaded on gel after a 5-pulse sonication. Having 
failed to find a commercially available antibody capable of detecting the endogen- 
ous protein, probing was performed using mouse anti-HA (HA.11, Clone 16B12, 
Covance), mouse or rabbit anti-f-actin (Li-COR), anti-HIV-1 p55/p24 (National 
Biological Standards Board), anti-gp41 Chessie-8 (obtained from the NIH 
AIDS Reagent Program, Division of AIDS, NIAID, NIH from G. Lewis), mouse 
anti-Cre (Mab3120, Chemicon) and secondary antibodies IRDye 680 and IRDye 
800 (Li-COR). Blots were imaged using an Odyssey Imager system (Li-COR). 
nlsCre delivery assay. A packaging vector based on p8.9 lentiviral gag-pol expres- 
sing plasmid“ (8.9-Cre) was generated to carry an insertion of nlsCre between 
MA and CA flanked by native HIV-protease cleavage sites for processing and 
release of proteins from Gag. 

A Cre-responsive nuclear RFP-expressing lentiviral vector (p-lenti LoxP- 
Blasti-mRFP) was created. It consists of a nls-mRFP sequence lacking the trans- 
lation initiation codon and preceded by a sequence encoding the blasticidin 
antibiotic resistance (Bla) between two loxP sites. The nlsRFP is translationally 
inactive unless Cre-mediated recombination of loxP and excision of Bla occurs, 
providing an authentic translation initiation for mRFP. A TZM-bl-GFP deriv- 
ative cell line (TZM-GFP) stably transduced with p-lenti LoxP-Blasti mRFP was 
generated (TZM-GFP-LoxP-RFP) to detect delivery of nlsCre, and Tat-driven 
expression of nlsGFP. 
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To package nlsCre in retrovirus particles, HIV-1 was produced by mixing 8.9- 

Cre together with the env-defective (and nef-defective where applicable) NL4-3 
provirus at a ratio of 1:2. Virus was produced by cotransfecting HEK293T cells 
with the viral constructs together with PBJ5-HXB2-env or vectors for expression 
of VSV-G and Ebola glycoprotein, and plasmids encoding SERINCS or the empty 
vector. To achieve increasing level of expression, SERINCS5 was expressed from 
vector PBJ6, PBJ5 and PCDNA3.1 (in increasing order). Progeny virus was 
inoculated onto TZM-GFP-LoxP-RFP and red and green fluorescence quantified 
48 h later using the High Content Imaging System Operetta (Perkin Elmer) after 
counterstaining nuclei with Hoechst 33342, following the method described for 
infectivity. 
BLAM-VpR assay. Virus was produced by transfection of HEK293T with the 
calcium phosphate method in 10cm tissue culture plates with 10 ug of NL4-3 
Envfs/Neffs (bearing a frameshift) together with 2 ug HIV-1 Env expressor, 5 1g 
of BLAM-VpR vector** and 5 ig of SERINCS5 expression vectors or the empty 
vector control. 

Target cells (TZM-bl) were seeded in clear bottom 96-well plates (Optiplates, 
Perkin Elmer) at a density of 25,000 cells per well in phenol-Red-free medium one 
day before assay. Virus samples were normalized for reverse transcriptase activity 
content and added to wells (200 il) serially diluted as described for infectivity. 
Cells were spin-infected for 2h at 4 °C at 1,550g, virus was removed, cells washed 
twice with complete medium and incubated for 90 min at 37°C. Medium was 
then replaced with GeneBlazer substrate loading solution containing 2 1M 
CCE2AM (GeneBLAzer In vivo Detection Kit, Life Technologies) and 2.5 mM 
Probenecid (Sigma). Cells were incubated overnight at 11°C, fixed with 2% 
paraformaldehyde and plates analysed using the Operetta imaging system for 
blue and green fluorescence to reveal the number of blue positive cells. 
Transduction units were derived from the number of blue positive cells divided 
per reverse transcriptase activity associated to the virus inocula as described for 
infectivity. 

Quantification of HIV-1 reverse transcription products. NL4-3 normalized 
based on reverse transcriptase activity was incubated with target cells (NP2- 
CD4-CXCR&4). Cell-free virions were normalized by reverse transcriptase activity 
and incubated with target cells in 6-well plates for 12 h. For each virus, infections 
were also performed in the presence of 40 1M AZT, to control for contamination 
of plasmid DNA in the PCR reaction. Cells were collected and washed extensively 
with PBS. Total DNA was extracted (Qiagen, Qiamp DNA mini kit), quantified, 
and subjected to real-time PCR with a Biorad CFX96 cycler. CDNA was detected 
with SYBR-Green I based reactions using 100 ng template DNA and 320 nM of 
each primer pair (5'-ACAAGCTAGTACCAGTTGAGCCAGATAAG-3’ and 
5'-GCCGTGCGCGCTTCAGCAAGC-3’) in 20mM Tris-Cl, pH 8.3, 5mM 
(NH4)2SO4, 20mM KCl, 5mM MgCh, 0.1 mg ml! BSA, 1/20,000 SYBR Green 
I (Sigma), and 200 1M dNTPs. The PCR was programmed for 40 cycles of 
denaturation at 95°C for 5s, annealing 55°C for 5s, extension at 72 °C for 20s 
and acquisition at 80°C for 5s. Relative quantification of retroviral cDNA 
sequences was obtained with respect to standard curves prepared from serial 
dilutions of DNA derived from the cell culture with the highest infection, diluted 
in DNA extracted from non-infected cells. 

PBMC. Buffy coats obtained from anonymous blood donors were provided by 
the Department of Immunotransfusion, Padova University Hospital, for experi- 
ments involving virus production, or purchased from the New York Blood 
Center, for interferon induction studies. PBMC were isolated using Ficoll- 
Paque Plus (GE Healthcare). 

Isolation, stimulation and treatment of dendritic cells. CD14* monocytes were 
enriched from PBMC by positive selection using CD14 MicroBeads following the 
manufacturer’s protocol (Miltenyi Biotec). CD14” -enriched cell populations were 
counted, centrifuged at 200g for 10 min, and resuspended at 2 X 10° cells ml“! in 
RPMI-1640 supplemented with 5% human AB+ serum, 1 X MEM non-essential 
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amino acids (NEAA), 20 mM L-glutamine, 25 mM HEPES, 1 mM sodium pyruvate 
and 50 uM f-mercaptoethanol. To induce differentiation of monocytes into 
dendritic cells, cells were cultured for 5 days in GM-CSF (50 ngml_') and IL-4 
(25 ng ml‘), both cytokines from R&D Systems. Dendritic cells were treated with 
LPS (100 ng ml 1 LPS-EK Ultrapure, Invivogen) or IFN-B (37 ng ml!, PBL Assay 
Science). Cells were collected at various time points (t = 0 h, 2h, 6h, 24h) after the 
LPS and IFN-f treatments for RNA extraction and subsequent RT-PCR analysis. 
Isolation, stimulation and treatment of CD4* T cells. CD4* T cells were 
isolated from CD14-depleted PBMCs by positive selection using CD4 magnetic 
microbeads (Miltenyi Biotec) and plated at 2 x 10° cellsml~' in RPMI-1640, 
supplemented with 10% FBS, 25mM HEPES, 1mM sodium pyruvate, 1X 
MEM NEAA, and 1X GlutaMAX (Life Technologies). In one experiment, 
CD4" T cells were treated directly with LPS (100 ng ml~ ’) or IEN-B (37 ng ml t 
PBL Assay Science). Separately, CD4* T cells from the same donors were stimu- 
lated with 4 ug ml! of PHA-M for 48 h, 20 IU ml! IL-2 was added, and cells were 
stimulated with LPS or IFN-f. Cells were collected at various time points (t = 0 h, 
2h, 6h, 24h) after the LPS and IFN-f treatments for RNA extraction and sub- 
sequent RT-PCR analysis. Jurkat T cells were cultured and stimulated similarly. 
RNA isolation and qRT-PCR. RNA was isolated using RNeasy Plus Mini Kit 
(Qiagen 74134) with additional on column DNase treatment (Qiagen 79254) 
and reverse transcribed with SuperScript VILO Master Mix (Invitrogen 
11755050). Gene expression was assayed on a Biorad CFX96 Real-Time PCR 
detection system. 

For quantification of SERINCS transcripts in cell lines and PBMC (Extended 
Data Fig. 2c), the SYBR-Green-based real-time PCR method was used with the 
following primers 5'-TAAGCAGATGCCTTCTGTTCCTT-3’ and 5’-AATAG 
GACGAGCTGAACACGG-3’ (for SERINCS) and 5'-GACAGGATGCAGAAG 
GAGATTACTG-3’ and 5’-CTCAGGAGGAGCAATGATCTTGAT-3’ (for 
B-actin used as normalization control). 

For Extended Data Fig. 4, gene expression was measured using TaqMan Gene 
Expression Master Mix (Life Technologies 4369016) and the following TaqMan 
probes and primers sets: SERINC5 (Hs00968169_m1, Life Technologies 
4351372) and SERINC3 (Hs01566572_m1), CXCL10 (Hs00171042_m1) and, 
as a normalization control, OAZ1 (Hs00427923_m1, Life Technologies 4331182). 
Statistics. Statistical tests were performed using GraphPad Prism. Given the 
nature of the experiments and the type of samples, significance of differences 
was assessed with unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test. Variance was estimated by 
calculating the standard deviation in each group, as represented by error bars. 
Variances between groups of samples were compared using the F-test function 
integrated in GraphPad. No statistical methods were used to predetermine 
sample size. Unless otherwise specified in figure legends, all experiments were 
performed independently at least three times and ‘n’ indicates technical repli- 
cates, with a representative experiment being shown. Experiments were not ran- 
domized, and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments 
and outcome assessment. 
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a, Mapping of the INDELS in the genomic locus spanning SERINC5 exon 2 the indicated cell lines expressing SERINC5 (n = 4, experiments were 
in JT Ag cell clonal populations from Fig. 2a. b, Infectivity of HIV-1 from JTAg replicated twice). Mean + s.d., unpaired two-tailed t-test, ***P < 0.001 
cells stably transduced with lentiCRISPR targeting GFP or SERINC5 in e, Expression levels of the five SERINC genes in JT Ag cells obtained 
three different exons (m = 4, experiment replicated twice). c, Relative from RNA-seq. 

expression of SERINCS in primary cells and in cell lines measured by qPCR 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | SERINCS inhibits cytoplasmic delivery of virion 
content. a, Immunodetection of Cre-recombinase (38 kDa) and p24 in HIV-1 
particles. b, Effect of 1 uM AZT or 100 nM T20 on Cre-delivery and virus 
infectivity (TU, transducing units). c, Immunoblotting of HIV-1 virus particles 
produced from HEK293T expressing increasing levels of SERINC5-HA. 

d, Effect of SERINC5 on virus fusion measured with BLAM assay T20 served as 


a negative control. (n = 4, experiment replicated twice). e, Cre delivery by 
EBOV-GP pseudotyped HIV-1 particles. f, Inhibition of Cre delivery 

and counteraction by Nef on HIV-1 from HEK293T expressing SERINCS. 
Mean = s.d., n = 4, unpaired two-tailed t-test, *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, 
*** P< 0.001. Scale bar, 100 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | SERINC3 and SERINCS expression is not induced | CD4* primary T cells unstimulated (c) or stimulated with PHA (d) from two 
by interferon nor LPS treatments. a-d, Relative gene expression levels of 

SERINC3, SERINC5 and CXCL10 in response to treatment with IFN-B and LPS 
in Jurkat (a), monocyte-derived dendritic cells from two donors (MDDC, b), 


donors. Expression of the housekeeping gene OAZ1 was used as a 


normalization control. Mean + s.d., n = 3. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Description of the cells lines used in Fig. 1a 


Cell Line 


Cell Type 


Source 


Jurkat E6.1T Lymphocyte, Acute T Cell Leukemia 


T Lymphocyte, Acute T Cell Leukemia. 


Jurkat TAG Derivative of Jurkat E6.1, contains Sv40 LargeT 
antigen 


bl41 


Ramos 


CEM- 
CCRFE 


CEM/A3.01 


CEMSS 


HSB-2 


H9 


DG7 HAD 


Hela 


Akata 


SupT1 
A549 
HepG2 
HCT116 
MCF7 


HUT78 


293T 
MT2 
TE671 


Huh-7 


LL24 
RAJI 
C8166 
WI38 


Daudi 


MT4 
IMR-90 


CEMX174 
HT1080 


B-Lymphocyte, Burkitt's lymphoma 
B-Lymphocyte, Burkitt's lymphoma 
T-Lymphocyte, Acute Lymphoblastic Leukemia 
T-Lymphocyte, Acute Lymphoblastic Leukemia 
Derivative of CEM-CCRF 


T-Lymphocyte, Acute Lymphoblastic Leukemia. 


T- Lymphocyte, Acute Lymphoblastic Leukemia, 
CD4- 


T-Lymphocyte, human cutaneous T cell lymphoma. 
Derivative of HUT-78 
B-Lymphocyte, Burkitt's lymphoma 


Epithelial, cervix adenocarcinoma 
B-Lymphocyte, Burkitt's lymphoma 


T-Lymphocyte, T-Cell Lymphoblastic Lymphoma 
Epithelial, lung carcinoma 

Hepatocellular Carcinoma 

Epithelial, colorectal carcinoma 


Epithelial, adenocarcinoma 
T-Lymphocyte, human cutaneous T cell lymphoma 


Epithelial, embryonic Kidney 
T Lymphocyte, T-cell leukemia 


Rhabdomyosarcoma 
Hepatocellular Carcinoma 


Lung Fibroblast 
B-Lymphocyte, Burkitt's lymphoma 
T lymphocytes, T cell leukaemia 


Lung fibroblast 
B-Lymphocyte, Burkitt's lymphoma 
T lymphocytes, T cell leukaemia 


Lung fibroblast 


Lymphocytes, Fusion between a B cell line anda 
human T cell line 


Epithelial, fibrosarcoma 


ATCC 


Heinrich Gottlinger, DFCI, 
Harvard University 


Paul Farell, Imperial College 
London 


ATCC 
ATCC 
NIH AIDS Reagent Program 


NIH AIDS Reagent Program 
NIH AIDS Reagent Program 


NIH AIDS Reagent Program 


Sidney Grossberg, University of 
Wisconsin 


ATCC 


Paul Farell, Imperial College 
London 


NIH AIDS Reagent Program 


ATCC 
ATCC 
ATCC 


ATCC 
NIH AIDS Reagent Program 


ECACC 
NIH AIDS Reagent Program 


Yasuhiro Takeuchi, UCL, London 


Michel Strubin, University of 
Geneva 


ATCC 
ATCC 
NIH AIDS Reagent Program 


ATCC 


Paul Farell, Imperial College 
London 


NIH AIDS Reagent Program 
ATCC 


NIH AIDS Reagent Program 


Yasuhiro Takeuchi, UCL, London 
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SERINC3 and SERINGS restrict HIV-1 
infectivity and are counteracted by Nef 


Yoshiko Usami'*, Yuanfei Wu'* & Heinrich G. Géttlinger! 


HIV-1 Nef and the unrelated mouse leukaemia virus glycosylated Gag (glycoGag) strongly enhance the infectivity of 
HIV-1 virions produced in certain cell types in a clathrin-dependent manner. Here we show that Nef and glycoGag 
prevent the incorporation of the multipass transmembrane proteins serine incorporator 3 (SERINC3) and SERINCS into 
HIV-1 virions to an extent that correlates with infectivity enhancement. Silencing of both SERINC3 and SERINC5S 
precisely phenocopied the effects of Nef and glycoGag on HIV-1 infectivity. The infectivity of nef-deficient virions 
increased more than 100-fold when produced in double-knockout human CD4* T cells that lack both SERINC3 and 
SERINCGS, and re-expression experiments confirmed that the absence of SERINC3 and SERINC5 accounted for the 
infectivity enhancement. Furthermore, SERINC3 and SERINC5S together restricted HIV-1 replication, and this 
restriction was evaded by Nef. SERINC3 and SERING5 are highly expressed in primary human HIV-1 target cells, and 
inhibiting their downregulation by Nef is a potential strategy to combat HIV/AIDS. 


Nef is an accessory protein encoded by HIV-1 and other primate 
lentiviruses. In vivo, Nef is a major pathogenicity determinant that 
is required for high virus loads’*. Although not essential for virus 
replication in cell culture, Nef enhances virus spreading in primary 
CD4* T cells, particularly when such cells are infected before 
mitogenic stimulation*®. Nef robustly downregulates the viral 
entry receptor CD4 from the surface of virus-producing cells by indu- 
cing its clathrin-dependent endocytosis and subsequent lysosomal 
degradation’”"°. A recent study suggests that an important physio- 
logical function of CD4 downregulation by Nef is to prevent the 
CD4-induced exposure of epitopes in HIV-1 envelope (Env) that 
make infected cells susceptible to antibody-dependent cell-mediated 
cytotoxicity’. Apart from CD4, Nef downregulates several other cell 
surface proteins’’. The selective down-modulation of HLA-A and 
HLA-B but not of HLA-C by Nef serves to protect infected cells both 
from cytotoxic T cells and from natural killer cells'*"°. The Nef proteins 
of most primate lentiviruses also down-modulate the T cell receptor 
complex, which is thought to protect infected T cells from activation- 
induced cell death in non-pathogenic natural SIV infections'®. This 
function of Nef was lost in HIV-1 and closely related viruses, which 
may contribute to the pathogenicity of HIV-1 in humans". 

One of the most conserved yet poorly understood functions of 
Nef is the enhancement of progeny virion infectivity’”’*. Although 
Nef exerts its effect on HIV-1 infectivity in virus producer cells, it 
does not detectably affect virus morphogenesis or maturation”. 
Nevertheless, progeny virions produced in the absence of Nef do 
not efficiently reverse transcribe their genome in target cells’””®. It 
has been reported that high levels of cell-surface CD4 inhibit the 
release or infectivity of HIV-1 progeny virions, and that Nef relieves 
these effects****. However, the enhancement of HIV-1 infectivity 
depends on residues within Nef that are dispensable for its ability to 
downregulate CD4 (ref. 25). Furthermore, Nef enhances HIV-1 pro- 
geny virion infectivity even when CD4 is not expressed or cannot be 
downregulated’”””*. Finally, the glycoGag protein of Moloney mur- 
ine leukaemia virus (MLV) closely mimics the effect of Nef on HIV-1 
infectivity, even though glycoGag does not downregulate CD4 


(ref. 26). MLV glycoGag is an accessory protein whose translation 
begins at an inefficient CTG start codon upstream and in-frame with 
the gag gene’. The resulting product is a type II transmembrane 
protein with an amino-terminal cytosolic non-Gag portion and an 
extracellular Gag domain”. The potent Nef-like activity of glycoGag 
on HIV-1 infectivity resides entirely in its cytosolic domain, which is 
unrelated to Nef”. Nevertheless, the effects of Nef and glycoGag on 
HIV-1 infectivity appear mechanistically related. Both are similarly 
dependent on the producer cell type’®, are similarly determined by 
variable regions of HIV-1 Env”, and exhibit a similar reliance on 
clathrin-mediated endocytosis”**’*”. However, the molecular basis 
for these similarities remains unknown. 


Nef inhibits the incorporation of SERINC proteins 

Because of the essential role of the endocytic machinery in the 
enhancement of HIV-1 infectivity by Nef or glycoGag, we examined 
the possibility that both proteins downregulate a restriction factor 
that gets incorporated into assembling virions in their absence. To 
identify factors whose incorporation is prevented by both Nef and 
glycoGag, we conducted a proteomic analysis of OptiPrep gradient- 
purified virions produced by T lymphoid cells infected with wild-type 
(Nef") or Nef HIV-1y143, or with a version that encodes a fully 
active minimal glycoGag (termed glycoMA*) instead of Nef 
(Extended Data Fig. la). The only host protein that could repro- 
ducibly be identified in Nef virion samples in independent experi- 
ments but was not identified in any Nef" or glycoMA virion sample 
was SERINC3, a member of a family of putative carrier proteins with 
at least 10 transmembrane domains” (Extended Data Fig. 1b). In one 
experiment, STOM and PFKP were also identified in Nef” but not in 
Nef" or glycoMA virion samples (Extended Data Fig. 1b). However, 
in another experiment, STOM was identified in all virions samples, 
and PFKP was not identified in any sample. Thus, STOM and PFKP 
were not further pursued. Immunoblotting of virion samples con- 
firmed that the incorporation of haemagglutinin (HA)-tagged 
SERINC3 is strongly inhibited by the Nef proteins of several labor- 
atory-adapted and primary HIV-1 isolates from different clades 
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(Fig. la) and by glycoMA (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Furthermore, the 
effects of glycoMA truncation mutants on the incorporation of 
SERINC3-HA (Extended Data Fig. 2a) correlated closely with their 
abilities to enhance HIV-1 infectivity”. Two of the Nef proteins tested 
did not inhibit the incorporation of SERINC3-HA (Fig. 1a), and one 
of these (Nefoocrose) also had no effect on HIV-1 infectivity (Fig. 1c). 
Because the other (Nefsp) did enhance HIV-1 infectivity (Fig. 1c), we 
examined its effect on the incorporation of other human SERINC 
family members. Although Nefsr2 did not affect the incorporation 
of SERINC3-HA (Fig. 1a), it strongly inhibited the incorporation of 
SERINC5-HA (Fig. 1b). Among the primary Nef proteins examined, 
those that were most active in enhancing HIV-1 infectivity 
(Nefy7zA012 and Nefo3pro20) strongly inhibited the incorporation of 
both SERINC3 and SERINCS, the less active Nefogugii4 was a less 
effective inhibitor particularly of SERINC5 incorporation, and the 
inactive Nefoocrose inhibited neither SERINC3 nor SERINC5 incorp- 
oration (Fig. la-c). Like the most active Nef proteins, wild-type 
glycoMA, which enhances HIV-1 infectivity at least as potently”®, also 
strongly inhibited the incorporation of both SERINC3 and SERINC5 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Furthermore, the effects of glycoMA trun- 
cation mutants on SERINCS incorporation (Extended Data Fig. 2b), 
like those on SERINC3 incorporation (Extended Data Fig. 2a), corre- 
lated with their effects on HIV-1 infectivity enhancement”. 


Subcellular localization of SERINC5 


SERINC5-mCherry clearly localized to the plasma membrane 
and to filopodia-like protrusions when expressed alone, but accumu- 
lated in perinuclear vesicles when co-expressed with Nef or 
glycoGag (Extended Data Fig. 3a and data not shown). Furthermore, 
SERINC5(iHA), which contains an internal HA tag next to a conserved 
consensus glycosylation site within a proposed extracellular loop™, 
could be readily detected on the surface of transfected Jurkat TAg 
(JT Ag) T lymphoid cells by flow cytometry, and its surface expression 
was greatly reduced when either Nefgr2 or glycoGag were co-expressed 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b). We infer that Nef and glycoGag decrease the 
virion-association of SERINC5 by decreasing its cell surface levels. 


Effects of exogenous SERINCs on HIV infectivity 


HIV-1 virions produced in Jurkat T lymphoid cells are more depend- 
ent on Nef for optimal infectivity than virions produced in 293T 
cells”*, which in turn are more dependent on Nef than virions pro- 
duced in exceptionally permissive MT4 cells’. Interestingly, the rela- 
tive requirement for Nef correlates with SERINC5 messenger RNA 
levels, which are high in Jurkat cells, lower in 293T cells, and lower yet 
in MT4 cells (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). SERINC5 mRNA levels in 
unstimulated or stimulated human peripheral blood mononuclear 
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cells (PBMC) were even higher than in Jurkat cells, and were not 
further increased by treatment with interferon-« (INF-«) (Extended 
Data Fig. 4b, c). 

In single cycle replication assays, exogenous SERINC5 reduced the 
specific infectivity of Nef’ HIV-1 virions produced in 293T cells for 
TZM-bl indicator target cells >100-fold, even when as little as 100 ng 
of the relatively weak pBJ5-based SERINCS5 expression vector was 
used (Fig. 2a). Under the same conditions, exogenous SERINC3 
reduced progeny virus infectivity only two- to threefold (Fig. 2a). 
However, although endogenous SERINC5 mRNA levels in 293T cells 
are low, these cells have relatively high endogenous SERINC3 mRNA 
levels (Extended Data Fig. 4b). Even at 500 ng, the vectors expressing 
SERINC3 or SERINC5 did not affect virus particle production, 
Gag processing, or HIV-1 Env incorporation (Fig. 2b). However, 
late reverse transcriptase products in target cells exposed to Nef ~ 
HIV-1 virions produced in 293T cells transfected with 500 ng of the 
SERINCS expression vector were reduced >100-fold (Fig. 2c). 

To examine whether SERINC5 affects HIV-1 virion fusion with 
target cells, we co-expressed a chimaeric B-lactamase-Vpr (BlaM- 
Vpr) protein that is taken up into virions**. Fusion was then quan- 
tified based on the cleavage of a fluorescent substrate after the transfer 
of BlaM-Vpr from virions into target cells. We initially used 1 pg of 
the SERINCS expression vector to compensate for potential competi- 
tion by the strong promoter driving BlaM-Vpr expression, and found 
that the ability of Nef’ HIV-1 progeny virions to fuse with target cells 
was largely abolished (Extended Data Fig. 5). However, 100 ng of the 
SERINCS expression vector, which reduced the infectivity of Nef 
HIV-1 virions ~20-fold when co-transfected with the BlaM-Vpr 
expression vector, caused only an ~4-fold reduction in the ability 
to fuse with target cells (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

The effects on HIV-1 infectivity were specific, because 500 ng of 
the vectors expressing SERINC3 or SERINC5 had at most modest 
effects on the infectivities of Env HIV-1 particles pseudotyped with 
the vesicular stomatitis virus G protein (VSV-G) (Fig. 2d), which do 
not require Nef or glycoGag for optimal infectivity**’’**. Surprisingly, 
the incorporation of HA-tagged SERINC5 into Env HIV-1 particles 
was reduced in the presence of VSV-G (Fig. 2e). Thus, reduced 
incorporation may have contributed to the relative resistance of 
VSV-G-pseudotyped HIV-1 to exogenous SERINCS. Crucially, the 
effect of exogenous SERINC5 on Nef HIV-1 was counteracted by 
Nefgp2 or glycoGag expressed in trans (Fig. 2f). Indeed, exogenous 
SERINCS5 had no effect whatsoever in the presence of glycoGag 
(Fig. 2f). In two independent experiments performed with cells from 
different donors, exogenous SERINCS also greatly reduced the infec- 
tivity of Nef HIV-1 virions produced in 293T cells for primary 
human target cells (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
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Figure 1 | Inhibition of incorporation of SERINC proteins into HIV-1 
virions by Nef correlates with infectivity enhancement. a, b, Western blots 
showing the effects of Nef proteins from various HIV-1 clades on the 
incorporation of SERINC3-HA (S3-HA) (a) or SERINC5-HA (S5-HA) 

(b) into Nef HIV-1 virions. The white bands marked by asterisks are caused 
by co-migrating HIV-1 Pr55°°8. The experiment shown in a was performed 
twice. Supplementary Information contains full scans for a and b. c, Ability of 


Nef proteins from different HIV-1 clades to enhance HIV-1 infectivity. 
Env /Nef~ HIV-1lixp2 particles trans-complemented with Envy:xp2 were 
produced in JTAg cells in the absence or presence of the indicated Nef proteins, 
and infectivities normalized for p24 antigen were determined using TZM-bl 
indicator target cells (n = 3). Data are mean ands.d. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, NS, 
not significant (P > 0.05) (two-tailed unpaired t-test with Welch’s 

correction in case of unequal variance; F-test, « = 0.025). Ctrl, control. 
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Figure 2 | Effects of exogenous SERINCs on HIV-1 infectivity. 

a, Overexpression of SERINCS in virus producer cells dramatically reduces 
Nef HIV-1 progeny virus single-round infectivity. The effects of exogenous 
SERINC3 ($3) and SERINCS5 (S5) were measured using TZM-bl indicator 
cells (n = 3). b, Western blots showing that virus production, Gag processing, 
and gp41 (Env) incorporation were unaffected. c, Nef~ HIV-1 progeny 
virions produced in the presence of exogenous SERINCS are defective in the 
synthesis of late reverse transcriptase (RT) products (n = 2). d, Effects of 
exogenous SERINCs on the single-round infectivity of VSV-G-pseudotyped 
Nef HIV-1 virions measured as in a (n = 3). e, VSV-G reduces the association 
of SERINC5-HA with Env HIV-1 virions. The HIV-1 proviral plasmid in 
lane 1 has a disrupted gag gene. This experiment was repeated twice. 
Supplementary Information contains full scans for b and e. f, Nefgr2 and 
glycoGag expressed in trans in virus producer cells counteract the effect of 
exogenous SERINC5 on Nef” HIV-1 progeny virion infectivity (n = 3). Data 
are mean and s.d. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 (two-tailed unpaired t-test with 
Welch’s correction in case of unequal variance). 


Effects of SERINC depletion on HIV infectivity 


JTAg T lymphoid cells express both SERINC3 and SERINCS at rela- 
tively high levels (Extended Data Fig. 4b). Short interfering RNAs 
(siRNAs) that knocked down HA-tagged SERINC3 or SERINC5 
(Fig. 3a) enhanced the specific infectivity of Nef, Envyxp2-pseudo- 
typed HIV-1 particles produced in JTAg cells by >4- or >8-fold, 
respectively (Fig. 3b). In five independent experiments, both 
siRNAs together enhanced the specific infectivity of Nef progeny 
virions 18- to 45-fold (Fig. 3b, d and data not shown). The siRNAs 
against SERINC3 and SERINCS together also significantly enhanced 
the infectivity of Nef, Envgg.¢-bearing HIV-1 virions produced by 
infected primary macrophages (Fig. 3c). However, they had little 
effect on the already high specific infectivity of Nef progeny virions 
produced in JTAg cells that was observed when Nefg77,912 or 
glycoGag were expressed in trans (Fig. 3d). 

The Env proteins of the R5-tropic primary HIV-1 isolates SF162 
and JRFL differ considerably in their responsiveness to Nef or 
glycoGag, which is determined by variable regions 1 and 2 (V1/V2) 
of gp120 (ref. 30). Remarkably, the siRNAs against SERINC3 and 
SERINCS together precisely phenocopied the differential effects of 
Nefo7z,4012 0n the specific infectivities of Nef HIV-1 progeny particles 
bearing Envsri62 or Envyprr (Fig. 3e). Furthermore, responsiveness to 
Nefo7za012 and to the siRNAs targeting SERINC3 and SERINCS5 
could be switched simultaneously by exchanging the V1/V2 regions 
of Envgpi62 and Envyprpy (Fig. 3e). Nef HIV-1 virions bearing Env 
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Figure 3 | Effects of depleting SERINCs in virus producer cells. a, Depletion 
of HA-tagged SERINCSs in JT.Ag cells by specific siRNAs. si_Ctrl, non-targeting 
siRNA control; si_S3, siRNA targeting SERINC3; si_S5, siRNA targeting 
SERINCS. b, Single-round infectivities of Nef~ HIV-1 virions produced in 
JTAg cells (n = 3) subjected to non-targeting siRNA or to siRNAs targeting 
SERINC3 (si_S3), SERINCS (si_S5), or both (si_S3 + 5). ¢, Single-round 
infectivities of Nef HIV-1 virions produced in primary monocyte-derived 
macrophages (MDM) subjected to siRNAs (n = 3). d, Simultaneous 
depletion of SERINC3 and SERINCS has negligible effects on Nef HIV-1 
progeny virion infectivity when Nef or glycoGag are provided in trans (n = 3). 
e, The effects of depleting SERINC3 together with SERINCS on virus infectivity 
are governed by the same determinants in gp120 V1/V2 that govern Nef- 
responsiveness (n = 3). f, Western blots showing that the combined siRNAs 
targeting SERINC3 and SERINCS did not affect particle production, Gag 
processing, or Env incorporation. Supplementary Information contains full 
scans for a and f. Data are mean and s.d. *P< 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, 
****D < (0001, (two-tailed unpaired t-test with Welch’s correction in case of 
unequal variance). The experiments shown in a and b were performed twice. 


proteins that differed profoundly in their responsiveness to Nef or to 
SERINC depletion incorporated comparable amounts of SERINC5- 
HA (Extended Data Fig. 7). Furthermore, Nefy77,a012 largely prevented 
the incorporation of SERINC5-HA in the presence of both Env pro- 
teins (Extended Data Fig. 7). Importantly, the simultaneous depletion 
of SERINC3 and SERINCS in virus producer cells affected neither 
particle morphogenesis nor Env incorporation (Fig. 3f). Collectively, 
these data indicate that SERINC3 and SERINCS together account for 
the effects of Nef and glycoGag on HIV-1 infectivity. 


HIV infectivity in SERINC knockout cells 


Next, we knocked out the SERINC3 and SERINCS genes in JT Ag cells 
using the clustered regularly interspaced short palindromic repeats 
(CRISPR)-Cas9 system*® (Extended Data Fig. 8). Nef , Envyxp2- 
pseudotyped HIV-1 particles produced in JTAg clones lacking either 
SERINC3 or SERINC5 were ~5-fold or 13-20-fold more infectious, 
respectively, than particles produced in the parental cells (Fig. 4a). 
Notably, the specific infectivity of particles produced in double- 
knockout cells lacking SERINC3 and SERINC5 was >100-fold higher 
(Fig. 4a). Furthermore, the markedly increased specific infectivity of 
viral particles produced in double-knockout cells could be confirmed 
by visualizing green fluorescence protein (GFP)-positive cells after 
exposure to recombinant HIV-1 expressing GFP (Fig. 4b). Nef and 
glycoGag potently enhanced the specific infectivity of particles pro- 
duced in parental JT Ag cells as expected, but had no significant effects 
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Figure 4 | Effects of SERINC knockout and reconstitution on HIV-1 
infectivity. a, Single-round infectivities of Nef HIV-1 progeny virions 
produced in parental or in knockout JT Ag cells lacking SERINC3 (S3 ‘~), 
SERINCS (S5 ‘~) or both (S3-’~ S5-’~) (n = 3). Numbers in parentheses 
denote clone numbers. b, TZM-bl cells were incubated with equal amounts of 
single-cycle Nef~ HIV-1-GFP produced in parental or double-knockout 
(KO) cells lacking SERIN3 and SERINC5S. Infected TZM-bl cells expressing 
GFP were detected by fluorescence microscopy. ¢, Effects of Nef and glycoGag 
provided in trans on the single-round infectivities of Nef’ HIV-1 virions 
produced in parental or double-knockout cells (n = 3). d, Effects of introducing 
expression cassettes for SERINC3, SERINCS or both into the double-knockout 
cells on Nef HIV-1 progeny virus infectivities (n = 3). Data are mean and 
s.d. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001 (two-tailed unpaired 
t-test with Welch’s correction in case of unequal variance). The experiments 
shown in a and b were repeated three times. 


on the already highly infectious particles produced in double- 
knockout cells (Fig. 4c). The introduction of expression cassettes for 
SERINC3, for SERINCS, and for both, into the double-knockout cells 
via retroviral transduction led to 3.6-fold, 5.7-fold, and 32-fold reduc- 
tions, respectively, in the specific infectivities of Nef HIV-1 particles 
produced in these cells (Fig. 4d). These data confirm that SERINC3 
and SERINCS synergistically restrict HIV-1 infectivity in the absence 
of Nef. 

The effects of Nef on HIV-1 replication in cell lines have generally 
been more modest than in primary lymphocytes*®. However, apart 
from Jurkat cells, T cell lines often express only low levels of SERINC5 
mRNA (Extended Data Fig. 4 and data not shown). We observed that 
at low input virus concentrations, Nefyy43 and Nefo7za012 robustly 
enhanced HIV-1 spreading in highly permissive Jurkat E6.1 cells 
(Fig. 5a). Nefyi43 and Nefy7z,a012 also enhanced HIV-1 replication in 
JTAg cells, as judged from Gag protein expression levels in the infected 
cells and from the release of p24 antigen over time (Fig. 5b, c). In 
marked contrast, the Nef’ and Nef viruses replicated with 
similar kinetics in double-knockout JTAg cells lacking SERINC3 and 
SERINCS, which were generally more permissive than the parental 
cells (Fig. 5b, c). Crucially, the requirement for Nef was restored in 
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Figure 5 | Nef counteracts inhibition of HIV-1 replication by SERINC3 and 
SERINCS. a, Effect of Nef on HIV-1 spreading in Jurkat E6.1 cells infected at a 
low input virus concentration (100 pg ml’ p24). Gag protein expression in 
the cultures 9 and 13 days after infection was examined by western blotting as a 
measure of virus replication. b, c, Effects of Nef on virus spreading in parental 
JT Ag cells, double-knockout cells lacking SERINC3 and SERINCS, and 
SERINC3+SERINC5-reconstituted double-knockout cells. The spreading of 
HIV-1n143-based viruses encoding either wild-type or disrupted versions of 
Nefya3 or Nefo7z4012 was examined by western blotting of cell lysates with 
anti-CA antibody 9 days after infection with 20 ng ml * p24 (b), or by 
monitoring p24 accumulation in the supernatants after infection with 

4ng ml ' p24 (c). Relatively high input virus concentrations were used to 
compensate for low CD4 levels on JT Ag cells. The experiment shown in b was 
repeated twice. Supplementary Information contains full scans for a and b. 


double-knockout cells reconstituted with SERINC3 and SERINCS5 
expression cassettes (Fig. 5b, c). While the levels of SERINC3 and 
SERINCS in the reconstituted cells were higher than in the parental 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 9), they were comparable to those in human 
PBMC (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

Although endogenous CD4 levels in JTAg cells are low, similar 
results were obtained with more permissive CD4"2" versions gener- 
ated by retroviral transduction. In the presence of extra CD4, Nef 
again clearly enhanced virus replication in parental JTAg cells, but 
was entirely dispensable in double-knockout cells lacking SERINC3 
and SERINCS (Extended Data Fig. 10). Furthermore, the role of Nef in 
virus replication was restored after reconstitution of SERINC3 and 
SERINCS expression in the double-knockout cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 10). These results demonstrate that SERINC3 and SERINC5 
together restrict HIV-1 replication, and that Nef antagonizes this 
restriction. 


Discussion 


Our findings reveal that HIV-1 Nef and MLV glycoGag efficiently 
downregulate SERINC3 and SERINCS5 from the cell surface, which 
prevents their incorporation into HIV-1 virions and consequently 
counteracts their inhibitory effect on HIV-1 infectivity. Importantly, 
these findings offer an explanation for why the enhancement of HIV-1 
infectivity by Nef and glycoGag is highly dependent on dynamin 2, 
clathrin and the AP-2 clathrin adaptor complex””*". SERINC family 
members are present in all eukaryotes, but their functions remain lar- 
gely unknown. SERINC proteins reportedly enhance the incorporation 
of serine into phosphatidylserine and sphingolipids*. In principle, this 
activity could affect the lipid composition of the viral envelope, which is 
considered crucial for virion infectivity*°. Our data demonstrate that 
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SERINC3 and SERINCS together account for most if not all of the 
effects of Nef on HIV-1 infectivity and on HIV-1 replication in JTAg 
cells. Notably, Nef enhances HIV-1 infectivity and stimulates HIV-1 
replication in human PBMC**"**!, whose SERINC3 and SERINC5 
mRNA levels exceed those of Jurkat cells (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

The ability of virions produced in the absence of Nef to reverse 
transcribe their genome in target cells is impaired'”'*”°. Consistent 
with these observations, we find that SERINCS in virus producer cells 
strongly inhibits the ability of Nef” HIV-1 virions to complete reverse 
transcription. We also find that SERINCS can in principle abolish the 
ability of progeny HIV-1 virions to fuse with target cells. However, 
lower levels of SERINCS inhibited the fusion step to a lesser extent 
than the ability of progeny virions to productively infect target cells. 
Although there is controversy about the effect of Nef on HIV-1 
entry’, a twofold reduction in the ability of Nef HIV-1 virions 
to fuse with target cells was noted in one study”. In all of these studies, 
virus was produced in 293T cells, whose endogenous SERINC5 
mRNA levels are low (Extended Data Fig. 4). It is conceivable that 
relatively low levels of virion-associated SERINC5 impair primarily 
fusion pore enlargement, which poses a higher energy barrier to 
overcome than pore formation. This would be expected to impair 
passage of the viral core but not necessarily of the much smaller BlaM- 
Vpr fusion indicator into target cells. Consistent with a role in entry, 
Nef enhances the cytoplasmic delivery of viral cores**. Further, the 
requirement for Nef is determined by HIV-1 Env”. 

Interestingly, the Env proteins of HIV-1yz43 and HIV-1gr162, which 
are highly responsive to Nef and glycoGag, require a higher number of 
Env trimers to complete entry than the poorly Nef/glycoGag-responsive 
Envypr”**. Furthermore, the naturally occurring Asn160Lys muta- 
tion in the V2 loop of HIV-1 Env, which results in the loss of a 
glycosylation site, can increase both the responsiveness to Nef and 
glycoGag and the stoichiometry of entry*®**. Mechanistically, a link 
between Nef/glycoGag responsiveness and the stoichiometry of entry 
could be due to an inhibitory effect of virion-associated SERINCs on 
the clustering of Env trimers. Notably, such clusters have been visua- 
lized on the surface of mature HIV-1 virions and, most prominently, 
at virus-cell contact zones*”**. Alternatively, SERINCs embedded 
in the virion membrane could increase the energy barrier for fusion 
pore expansion. In both scenarios, differences in Nef/glycoGag- 
responsiveness among HIV-1 Envs, as well as differences in SERINC- 
sensitivity, may ultimately be due to differences in the amount of energy 
that these Envs provide towards fusion. Regardless of the mechanism, 
our observation that viruses as distant as HIV-1 and MLV have evolved 
to counteract SERINC3 and SERINCS raises the possibility that these 
proteins have a broader role in innate antiviral immunity. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. Investigators were 
not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment, and 
experiments were not randomized. 

Cells. JTAg, 293T, MT4, A549 and U2-OS cells were gifts from G. Crabtree, 
D. Baltimore, W. Haseltine, M. Bujny and A. Brass, respectively. Jurkat E6.1 
and MOLT-3 cells were obtained from the ATCC. TZM-bl cells were obtained 
from the AIDS Research and Reference Reagent Program, Division of AIDS, 
NIAID, NIH. PBMC were isolated from the blood of healthy donors by Ficoll- 
Hypaque density gradient centrifugation. The MycoSensor PCR assay system 
(Agilent) was used to check all cell lines for mycoplasma. The cell lines were 
not authenticated for this study. 

HIV-1 proviral constructs. NL4-3/Nefstop, the nef-deficient variant of the pro- 
totypic HIV-1y,4-3 used in this study, has nef codons 31-33 replaced by three 
consecutive premature termination codons. NL-nef977,4012 is a version of HIV- 
14-3 that has the nef gene precisely replaced by that of p97ZA012.1 (GenBank 
accession AF286227), a near full-length molecular clone of a primary subtype C 
HIV-1 isolate’. NL-nefg7zao12FS is a nef-deficient variant of NL-nefg774012 
owing to a frameshift at a unique Xhol site in nef. HXB/89.6¢cto-GFP is a macro- 
phage-tropic variant of the infectious HIV-1 molecular clone HXBH10 that 
encodes GFP within the nef region, and that has a KpnI-BamHI fragment 
(nucleotides 6351-8475 of K03455) encoding the Env ectodomain replaced by 
the corresponding fragment from p89.6, a biologically active molecular clone of 
the primary HIV-1g9.¢ isolate. The proviral plasmids NL4-3/glycoMA, HXB/ 
Env /Nef’, HXB/Env /Nef , and HXBH10-gag have been described””*!””. 
Expression plasmids. The pBJ5-based Nef expression vectors used, the nef- 
deficient control vector pNefy4:FS, and the pBJ5-based expression vectors for 
glycoGag-HA, for wild-type glycoMA-HA, and for its truncation mutants have 
been described***! The latter plasmids were used as templates to amplify frag- 
ments encoding carboxy-terminally Flag-tagged versions of wild-type glycoMA 
and of its mutants, which were also cloned into the mammalian expression vector 
pBJ5. The HIV-1 Env expression vectors used have also been described**. The 
coding sequences for SERINC3 and SERINCS without or with a C-terminal HA- 
tag were amplified from BC006088 (SERINC3) and from BC101281 and 
AW005635 (SERINCS) (GE Healthcare). The primers included a Kozak sequence 
and XhoI and NotI cloning sites for insertion into pBJ5. The vectors expressing 
SERINCS5(iHA) and SERINC5-mCherry are also pBJ5-based. SERINC5(iHA) 
has an HA tag inserted between residues 290 and 291 of SERINC5. SERINC5- 
mCherry has a Thr-Gly-Ala-Gly linker inserted between SERINC5 and mCherry. 
Retroviral vectors. The human SERINC3 and SERINCS5 coding sequences pre- 
ceded by a Kozak sequence were inserted into pMSCVhyg and pMSCVpuro, 
respectively (Clontech). The human CD4 coding sequence was inserted into 
the retroviral vector pCXbsr”’. 

Protein identification. For the identification of virus-associated host proteins, 
virions released by chronically infected T-lymphoid MOLT-3 cells were pelleted 
through sucrose, resuspended in PBS, and further purified in OptiPrep velocity 
gradients as described’. OptiPrep gradient fractions were collected from the top 
and diluted with PBS. Viral particles were harvested from the fractions by ultra- 
centrifugation and lysed in SDS-PAGE loading buffer (60 mM Tris-HCl, pH 6.8, 
1% SDS, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 0.005% bromophenol blue, 5% (v/v) 2-mercaptoeth- 
anol). Virus-containing fractions were then identified by western blotting with 
antibody 183-H12-5C against HIV-1 capsid (CA)”. 

For mass spectrometry, virion-associated proteins were briefly run into an 
SDS-PAGE gel to allow removal of SDS. After in-gel digestion with trypsin, 
peptides were separated on a NanoAcquity (Waters) UPLC and analysed with 
a Q Exactive hybrid mass spectrometer (Thermo). The run conditions followed 
the ‘sensitive’ settings recommended for optimizing the Q Exactive for low 
abundance proteins**. Raw data files were peak processed with Proteome 
Discoverer (version 1.3, Thermo) before searching with Mascot Server (version 
2.4) against the SwissProt database. Search results were then loaded into the 
Scaffold Viewer (Proteome Software, Inc.). 

Viral particle analysis. To examine the incorporation of SERINCs, 293T cells 
were co-transfected with NL4-3/Nefstop, vectors expressing HA-tagged 
SERINCs, and vectors expressing various epitope-tagged Nef or glycoGag pro- 
teins, or the appropriate control vectors. To examine whether VSV-G affects 
SERINC5 incorporation, 293T cells were co-transfected with 1 jg HXBH10- 
gag (a control HIV-1 proviral construct unable to express Gag) or HXB/Env / 
Nef , 100 ng of a plasmid expressing VSV-G or control vector, and 500 ng of a 
plasmid expressing SERINC5-HA. Virions released into the medium were pelleted 
through sucrose, and virus- and cell-associated proteins were detected by western 
blotting as described previously’’. Samples used for the detection of SERINCs were 
maximally heated to 37 °C, because SERINC proteins are highly aggregation-prone 


at higher temperatures (data not shown). In some cases, 25 mM TCEP was used as 
the reducing agent. The antibodies used were 183-H12-5C against HIV-1 CA, 
HA.11 (Covance) against the HA epitope, M2 against the Flag epitope (Sigma- 
Aldrich), and AC-40 (Sigma-Aldrich) against actin. To examine Env incorporation, 
virions produced by transiently transfected 293T or JTAg cells were pelleted 
through 20% sucrose cushions by ultracentrifugation, and examined by western 
blotting using the anti-gp41 monoclonal antibody Chessie 8 (ref. 58), an anti-gp120 
polyclonal antibody (20-HG81; Fitzgerald), and the anti-CA monoclonal antibody 
183-H12-5C. 

SERINC overexpression experiments. Pseudovirions capable of a single round 
of replication were produced by transfecting 293T cells in triplicate using a 
calcium phosphate precipitation method. The cells were co-transfected with 1 
ug HXB/Env /Nef , 100 ng ofa plasmid expressing Envyxp2 or VSV-G, and 100 
or 500ng of plasmids expressing SERINC3 or SERINCS, or with equimolar 
amounts of the empty vector. To examine the effects of Nef or glycoGag, 293T 
cells were co-transfected with 11g HXB/Env /Nef , a plasmid expressing 
Envyxp2 (100 ng), a plasmid expressing SERINC5 (100 ng) or the empty vector, 
and plasmids expressing Nefgr2 (2 1g) or glycoGag (200 ng) or the empty vector. 
Supernatants containing progeny virions were collected two days after transfec- 
tion, clarified by low-speed centrifugation, filtered through 0.45-l1m pore filters, 
and then used immediately to infect TZM-bl indicator cells in T25 flasks. Aliquots 
of the filtered virus stocks were frozen for HIV-1 CA (p24) antigen quantitation 
by a standard ELISA. Three to five days after infection, the indicator cells were 
lysed in reporter lysis buffer (Promega), and B-galactosidase activity was deter- 
mined as a measure of infection using a kit (E2000; Promega) according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. 

To examine the effects of exogenous SERINCS on the single-cycle infectivity of 
nef-deficient HIV-1 for primary target cells, viral stocks were obtained by co- 
transfecting 293T cells with HXB/Env /Nef , a plasmid expressing Envyxp2, a 
plasmid expressing SERINC5 or the empty vector, and an HIV-1-based lentiviral 
vector expressing GFP. Filtered viral stocks normalized for p24 antigen were used 
to infect human PBMC, and infected cells expressing GFP were quantified by flow 
cytometry. 

SERINC depletion experiments. To obtain pseudovirions capable of a single 
round of replication, Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) was used to transfect JTAg 
cells in triplicate with 1 1g HXB/Env /Nef , 100 ng of an HIV-1 Env expression 
plasmid, and siRNAs (40 nM each). Additionally, 500 ng of a plasmid expressing 
Nefo7za012, or 200ng of a plasmid expressing glycoGag, or the empty pBJ5 
expression plasmid, were co-transfected in some experiments. The siRNAs tar- 
geting SERINC3 (Hs_TDE1_2; target sequence: 5’-CACGGTGACTCGCCT 
CATTTA-3’) or SERINC5 (Hs_C5orf12_3; target sequence: 5’-CACCGTCT 
ACATCTACTCCTA-3’), and AllStars negative control siRNA were purchased 
from Qiagen. As a control for experiments in which the siRNAs targeting 
SERINC3 and SERINC5 were co-transfected, the concentration of the control 
siRNA was doubled. The infectivities of JTAg-derived virus stocks normalized 
for p24 antigen content were determined as above using TZM-bl indicator cells. 

To examine the effects of SERINC proteins on the infectivity of HIV-1 progeny 
virions produced in primary cells, monocyte-derived macrophages were infected 
with replication-competent, dual-tropic HXB/89.6ecto-GFP. On day 5 after infec- 
tion, Lipofectamine 2000 was used to simultaneously transfect the monocyte- 
derived macrophages with the siRNAs targeting SERINC3 and SERINC5 (240 nM 
each), or with the negative control siRNA. The cells were washed 5h later to 
remove the transfection agent. Virus-containing culture medium was collected 
on day 3 after transfection, and infectivities normalized for p24 antigen were 
determined using TZM-bl indicator cells. Indinavir (2 4M) was added to the 
TZM-bl cells together with virus to limit replication to a single cycle, and 
AMD3100 (5 tM) and maraviroc (50 nM) were added the next day to prevent 
Env-induced cell-cell fusion. 

Generation and use of knockout cells. Expression plasmids for single-guide 
RNAs (sgRNAs) targeting exons within the SERINC3 and SERINCS genes 
were transiently transfected into JT'Ag cells by nucleofection, along with a 
plasmid expressing Cas9. The sites targeted by the sgRNAs are depicted in 
Extended Data Fig. 8. Whereas the two sgRNAs targeting the SERINC3 gene 
were expressed individually, the two sgRNAs targeting the SERINC5 gene were 
expressed together. To obtain double-knockout cells, JTAg 537'~ (2) cells 
were co-transfected with the two sgRNAs targeting the SERINC5 gene and the 
Cas9 expression plasmid. Nine days after transfection, gene editing in the bulk 
cultures was confirmed by PCR amplification of the targeted regions of the 
genome, followed by digestion of the PCR products with appropriate restriction 
enzymes (Ncol and BtsCI for target sites A and B within the SERINC3 gene, 
respectively; BsoBI for target site B within the SERINCS5 gene). Clones were then 
obtained by limiting dilution in 96-well flat-bottomed culture plates. Whenever 
possible, the clones were pre-screened by PCR amplification of the targeted 
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regions of the genome and restriction analysis. Furthermore, the PCR products 
were cloned into pCR-Blunt II-TOPO (Invitrogen/Life Technologies), and up to 
10 independent clones were sequenced in each case. The primer pairs used for 
PCR amplification of the sgRNA target sites were: 5'-CCATAGTCAGTCTTG 
CAGTTG-3’ and 5'-GTACGTAGTATCTAGCATAGTGC-3’ (SERINC3 target 
site A), 5’-CTTCTAGGCTAATGTTGTCC-3’ and 5'’-GTGAGTTGCAGGTA 
CTAAGTC-3’ (SERINC3 target site B), 5'-CACACGATCCATTTCCACAG-3' 
and 5'-CGCATCATGGTACCAGGTG-3’ (SERINCS target site A), and 5’- 
GATCATTGGCAGGTAAGAGC-3’ and 5’-CACACCGCAAACACAAGC-3’ 
(SERINCS target site B). Deletions between SERINCS target sites A and B were 
identified using primers 5'-CACACGATCCATTTCCACAG-3’ and 5’-CACAC 
CGCAAACACAAGC-3’ for PCR amplification and direct sequencing of the 
products. An inversion between SERINCS target sites A and B was characterized 
using primer pair 5'-CACACGATCCATTTCCACAG-3’ and 5’-GATCATTGG 
CAGGTAAGAGC-3’, and primer pair 5'-CGCATCATGGTACCAGGTG-3’ 
and 5’-CACACCGCAAACACAAGC-3’. Ectopic SERINC expression cassettes 
were introduced into the double-knockout cells by retroviral transduction with 
MSCVhygSERINC3 and/or MSCVpuroSERINC5, followed by selection with 
hygromycin and/or puromycin. SERINC3 expression was examined by western 
blotting with a rabbit anti-TDE1 (SERINC3) antibody (GTX115512; GeneTex). 

To determine the effects of SERINC proteins on HIV-1 infectivity in the 
absence of Nef, parental, knockout, double-knockout, and gene-reconstituted 
double-knockout JTAg cells were co-transfected in triplicate with a plasmid 
expressing Envyjxp2 and HXB/Env /Nef . To determine the effects of Nef and 
glycoGag in cells lacking SERINC genes, parental and double-knockout JT Ag cells 
were co-transfected with a plasmid expressing Envyxp2 and HXB/Env /Nef , 
HXB/Env /Nef* or HXB/Env /Nef together with a plasmid expressing 
glycoGag. Progeny virus infectivities normalized for p24 antigen were determined 
using TZM-bl indicator cells. Alternatively, the HIV-1 vector HIVec2.GFP was 
co-transfected together with HXB/Env /Nef and the Env expression plasmid. 
After exposure to equal amounts of virus, infected TZM-bl cells were then iden- 
tified based on GFP expression. 

For virus replication studies, replication-competent HIV-1 was produced by 
transiently transfecting 293T cells with NL4-3, NL4-3/Nefstop, NL-nefg77.4012 OF 
NL-nefo7z,4012FS. Virus-containing supernatants were passed through 0.45-um 
filters, normalized for p24 antigen, and used to infect parental, double-knockout 
and gene-reconstituted double-knockout JT'Ag cells, or CD4*2" versions obtained 
by retroviral transduction with pCXbsrCD4 and selection with blasticidin. 
Analysis of mRNA expression. Total cellular RNA was extracted from cell lines 
and PBMC using an RNeasy mini kit (Qiagen) and treated with RNase-free 
DNase (Qiagen). The A260 nm/A2g0 nm ratio was >2.0 for all samples analysed. 
Quantitative reverse transcription PCR (qRT-PCR) was performed in triplicate 
for each biological sample using a LightCycler 96 real-time PCR system (Roche) 
and a Kapa SYBR FAST One-Step qRT-PCR Universal kit (Kapa Biosystems) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Threshold cycle values were 
normalized for those obtained for GAPDH, and relative expression levels were 
calculated using the 2~“4*' method®. The primer pairs used were: SERINC3, 
5'-AATTCAGGAACACCAGCCTC-3’ and 5’-GGTTGGGATTGCAGGAAC 
GA-3'; SERINCS, 5'-ATCGAGTTCTGACGCTCTGC-3’ and 5’-GCTCTTC 
AGTGTCCTCTCCAC-3'; GAPDH, 5'-TGCACCACCAACTGCTTAGC-3’ 
and 5’-GGCATGGACTGTGGTCATGAG-3’. 

Analysis of late reverse transcriptase products. Virions were produced by 
co-transfecting 293T cells with NL4-3/Nefstop (1.5 1g) and the pBJ5-based vector 
expressing SERINC5 (500 ng) or an equimolar amount of empty pBJ5. Cell-free 
virions were treated with RNase-free DNase I (Roche), and used to infect A549/ 
CD4/CXCR¢4 cells in duplicate in T25 flasks for 14h in the absence or presence of 
a cocktail of reverse transcriptase inhibitors. Genomic DNA was extracted with 
DNAzol (Life Technologies), and 100 ng of each template DNA was used for 
quantitative PCR using a LightCycler 96 real-time qPCR system (Roche) and a 
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Kapa SYBR FAST Universal qPCR kit (Kapa Biosystems) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. The primers used to quantify late reverse transcriptase 
products were J1 forward 5'-ACAAGCTAGTACCAGTTGAGCCAGATAAG- 
3’, and J2 reverse 5'-GCCGTGCGCGCTTCAGCAAGC-3’. The J1 forward primer 
exploits differences between the 5’ and 3’ long terminal repeats of pNL4-3 to help 
distinguish between late reverse transcriptase products and contaminating plasmid 
DNA. Standard curves were obtained from tenfold serial dilutions of DNA 
extracted from cells infected with virions produced in the absence of exogenous 
SERINCS. Quantitative PCR results were normalized for input virus based on p24 
antigen quantifications. A549/CD4/CXCR4 target cells were generated by trans- 
duction with retroviral vectors expressing CD4 (pMSCVpuroCD4) and CXCR4 
(pCXbsrCXCR4). 

Virion fusion assay. Virions containing BlaM-Vpr were produced by transfect- 
ing 293T cells with HXB/Env /Nef (2.5 1g), a vector expressing the Env protein 
of HIV-1);xp2 or a frameshifted version unable to express Env (200 ng), the BlaM- 
Vpr expression vector pMM310 (1g), and a pBJ5-based vector expressing 
SERINCS (1 tg or 100 ng) or an equimolar amount of empty pBJ5 (0.7 pg or 
70 ng). Cell-free virions were normalized for p24 antigen and incubated with 
2X 10° TZM-bl or A549/CD4/CXCR4 cells in 6-well plates for 4h at 37°C. 
After washing with PBS, 1 ml CCF4-AM dye solution in phenol-free DMEM/ 
2% FBS was added to the cells. The CCF4-AM dye solution was prepared using a 
LiveBLAzer FRET-B/G loading kit (Life Technologies) according to the alterna- 
tive protocol recommended by the manufacturer. After incubation for 12-14h at 
11°C in an ECHOterm chilling incubator (Torrey Pines Scientific), the cells were 
washed 3 X with PBS, detached with Versene (Life Technologies), fixed in 2% 
paraformaldehyde/PBS, and analysed on a Becton Dickinson LSR II flow cyt- 
ometer. Samples were excited with a 405-nm violet laser, and fluorescence emis- 
sion was measured in the Pacific Blue channel (450/50-nm filter) and in the 
AmCyan channel (525/20-nm filter). 
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Proteins identified with at least 5% coverage both in fraction 8 and in fraction 9 
are shown 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Identification of SERINC3 as a candidate target of 
Nef and glycoGag. a, Anti-HIV-1 CA immunoblot of Nef", Nef and 
glycoMA' HIV-1 virions collected from the indicated fractions of OptiPrep 
gradients. b, Proteins identified by mass spectrometry in Nef but not in 
Nef" or glycoMA* virion lysates. The data are from two independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | MLV glycoGag inhibits the incorporation of 
SERINC3 and SERINCS into HIV-1 virions. a, b, Western blots showing the 
effects of wild-type or mutant glycoMA on the incorporation of SERINC3-HA 
(a) or SERINC5-HA (b) into Nef HIV-1 virions. The NL4-3/glycoMA 
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proviral construct expresses untagged glycoMA in cis. In all other cases, HA- 
tagged (a) or Flag-tagged (b) glycoMA proteins were expressed in trans. The 
white bands marked by asterisks are caused by co-migrating HIV-1 Pr55®°°. 
Both experiments were performed twice. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Nef and glycoGag downregulate SERINC5 

from the cell surface. a, SERINC5 re-localizes from the plaama membrane 
to perinuclear vesicles in the presence of glycoGag. HeLa or U2-OS cells 
transiently expressing SERINC5-mCherry alone or together with glycoGag 
were examined by live-cell fluorescence microscopy. b, Nef and glycoGag both 
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downregulate SERINCS. JT Ag cells transiently expressing SERINC5(iHA), 
either alone or together with Nefsr2 or glycoGag, were surface-stained with 
anti-HA antibody and analysed by flow cytometry. Per cent fractions of cells 
expressing SERINC5(iHA) on the surface are indicated. This experiment was 


performed twice. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | SERINCmRNA expression levels. a, Expression of 
SERINC family members in uninfected and HIV-infected Jurkat E6.1 cells. 
RNA was extracted at the peak of infection with wild-type (Nef") or Nef HIV- 
1n143, and gene expression was quantified by RNA-seq as reads per kilobase 
of coding sequence per million reads (RPKM) (n = 1). The HIV-1 budding 
factor TSG101 and the housekeeping gene HPRT1 are included for comparison. 
b, Levels of SERINC3 and SERINC5 mRNA (arbitrary units) in cell lines 

and primary cells, as measured by qRT-PCR (n = 3). PBMC were left 
unstimulated or stimulated with 0.5 pg ml” ' phytohemagglutinin (PHA) and 
20U ml" IL-2 for 2 days. c, SERINC5 mRNA expression is not induced by 
INF-«. PBMC were left untreated or treated with 1,000 U ml! human INF-o 
2a (PBL Assay Science) for 14h (n = 2). Data are mean and s.d. NS, not 
significant (P > 0.05) two-tailed unpaired t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Exogenous SERINC5 inhibits the fusion of transfected with an Env HIV-1 provirus, a vector expressing Envixpo (Env" ) 
progeny virions with target cells. TZM-bl or A549/CD4/CXCR4 cells were —_ or a frameshift mutant (Env _), a vector expressing BlaM-Vpr, and a vector 
exposed to equal amounts of virus containing BlaM-Vpr, and fusion was expressing SERINCS (1 1g or 100 ng) or an equimolar amount of the 
analysed by measuring the Env-dependent increase in blue fluorescence using 


empty vector (0.7 ig or 70 ng). The percentage of cells displaying increased 
multiparameter flow cytometry. Virions were produced in 293T cells blue fluorescence is indicated. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Exogenous SERINC5 reduces the infectivity of 
absence or presence of exogenous SERINCS. Per cent fractions of infected 


Nef” HIV-1 progeny virions for primary target cells. In two independent 
experiments, PHA-stimulated PBMC from different donors were infected with (GFP-positive) cells are indicated. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | SERINCS incorporation into HIV-1 virions that 
differ in Nef responsiveness. Recombinant virions were produced in 293T 
cells co-transfected with the HXB/Env /Nef provirus and vectors expressing 
the poorly Nef-responsive Envjgr;, or the highly Nef-responsive JR(SF V1/V2) 
Env chimaera, along with a vector expressing SERINC5-HA. Empty pBJ5 
vector or a version expressing HA-tagged Nefo7z012 was also co-transfected. 
SERINC5-HA in purified virions was detected by western blotting. This 
experiment was performed twice. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Characterization of JTAg knockout cells. 

a, Mutant SERINC3 alleles identified in SERINC3 knockout clones. b, Mutant 
SERINCS alleles identified in SERINC5 knockout and SERINC3/5 double- 
knockout clones. The single-guide RNA (sgRNA) target sites are highlighted, 
and the predicted Cas9 target sites are indicated by arrowheads. Inserted 


GCT@NCACCEGNGAGAGCRTGcccT 


v 
GACAGCCACACTTCGGGGCTCTTACAATCAGGGGT 


nucleotides are in red. One of the two mutated SERINCS alleles in JTAg S3 /~ 
S5~’~ (1) cells has an inversion between sgRNA target sites A and B. JTAg 
S5/~ (2) cells contain three mutated SERINCS alleles. All mutations cause 
frameshifts and/or large deletions of coding sequence. No wild-type alleles were 
detected in any of the knockout clones. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | SERINC3 and SERINCS expression levels in 
reconstituted double-knockout cells. a, SERINC3 protein levels in 
parental, double-knockout, and reconstituted double-knockout JTAg cells 
were compared by western blotting. SERINC3 migrated close to a prominent 
background band that was also recognized by the anti-SERINC3 antibody. 
b, SERINCS5 mRNA levels in parental and reconstituted double-knockout JTAg 
cells were compared by qRT-PCR (n = 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Effects of SERINC knockout and reconstitution immunoblotting with anti-HIV CA at days 9 and 11 after infection with equal 
on HIV-1 replication. Parental, double-knockout and SERINC3+SERINC5- amounts (2 ng ml! p24) of HIV-Inta3 encoding either wild-type or disrupted 
reconstituted double-knockout CD48" JT Ag cells were analysed by versions of Nefyy43 or Nefo7za012- 
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Glycine receptor mechanism elucidated 
by electron cryo-microscopy 


Juan Du, Wei Lii*, Shenping Wu’, Vifan Cheng? & Eric Gouaux!? 


The strychnine-sensitive glycine receptor (GlyR) mediates inhibitory synaptic transmission in the spinal cord and 
brainstem and is linked to neurological disorders, including autism and hyperekplexia. Understanding of molecular 
mechanisms and pharmacology of glycine receptors has been hindered by a lack of high-resolution structures. Here we 
report electron cryo-microscopy structures of the zebrafish a1 GlyR with strychnine, glycine, or glycine and ivermectin 
(glycine/ivermectin). Strychnine arrests the receptor in an antagonist-bound closed ion channel state, glycine stabilizes 
the receptor in an agonist-bound open channel state, and the glycine/ivermectin complex adopts a potentially 
desensitized or partially open state. Relative to the glycine-bound state, strychnine expands the agonist-binding 
pocket via outward movement of the C loop, promotes rearrangement of the extracellular and transmembrane 
domain ‘wrist’ interface, and leads to rotation of the transmembrane domain towards the pore axis, occluding the ion 
conduction pathway. These structures illuminate the GlyR mechanism and define a rubric to interpret structures of 


Cys-loop receptors. 


Neurotransmitter-gated ion channels mediate fast excitatory and 
inhibitory signal transduction in the central nervous system (CNS) 
by controlling ion flux through neuronal cell membranes in response 
to the binding of a wide range of neurotransmitters’. Glycine, a major 
inhibitory transmitter in the CNS’, exerts its inhibitory effect on the 
glycine receptor (GlyR), a postsynaptic ligand-gated channel receptor, 
opening a chloride-permeable pore that, in turn, leads to hyperpolar- 
ization of the membrane potential and inhibition of neuronal firing*°. 
GlyRs mediate neurotransmission throughout the spinal cord and 
brain stem and control a wide range of motor and sensory functions 
including vision and audition®*. Heritable mutations of human GlyR 
are the major cause of a rare neurological disorder, hyperekplexia 
(startle disease)”. 

Strychnine, the notoriously toxic and complex alkaloid’’, is a 
potent competitive GlyR antagonist that locks the receptor in a closed 
state, precluding chloride permeation. Used to facilitate receptor 
isolation”, and exploited to disentangle glycine-induced synaptic cur- 
rents, strychnine acts at the intersubunit, canonical neurotransmitter 
site’*. Glycine binds at the same site as strychnine yet promotes chan- 
nel opening, allowing permeation of chloride ions through an anion 
conductive pathway with an estimated diameter of 5.2-6.0 A‘. 
Small molecules and ions, including the macrocyclic lactones iver- 
mectin and related avermectins, modulate the gating activity of 
GlyRs by potentiating glycine-induced currents by an allosteric 
mechanism". Despite the important roles of GlyRs in the CNS and 
their prominence in neuroscience, mechanisms to describe the action 
of strychnine, glycine and ivermectin in terms of atomic structure 
have proven elusive. 

GlyRs belong to the superfamily of Cys-loop receptors that includes 
the cation-selective nicotinic acetylcholine receptor (nAChR) and the 
serotonin type-3 receptor (5-HT3R), as well as the anion-selective 
GABA type A receptor (GABA,R)’”"’. As a result of landmark 
studies’, Cys-loop receptors have been studied because of their prom- 
inent roles in the nervous system and because they are targets of scores 


of natural products and synthetic agents, from curare to valium. More 
recently, high-resolution structures of the prokaryotic pentameric 
ligand-gated ion channels, GLIC and ELIC’”, and a chimaeric 
GLIC-GlyR protein termed Lily”, as well as the eukaryotic 
nAChR****, GluCl’*’, 5-HT3R’8, and GABA,R” have been eluci- 
dated. Molecular understanding of eukaryotic Cys-loop receptors, 
however, is largely based on comparisons between different recep- 
tors*®°! due to the challenge of capturing a single receptor in multiple 
functional states. To reveal the molecular interplay between compet- 
itive antagonists, agonists or allosteric modulators and ion channel 
gating, we determined GlyR structures in complex with strychnine, 
glycine, or glycine and ivermectin (referred to here as glycine/iver- 
mectin) using single-particle electron cryo-microscopy (cryo-EM). 


Structure determination and refinement 


The three-dimensional reconstructions of the strychnine-, glycine-, 
and glycine/ivermectin-bound structures have estimated resolutions 
of 3.9, 3.9, and 3.8 A, respectively (Extended Data Figs 1-3), and are of 
sufficient quality to allow modelling of almost the entire receptor 
(Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 4). The density for strychnine can be 
recognized in the strychnine-bound form, and is located at the 
intersubunit neurotransmitter-binding pocket. By contrast, density 
for glycine is not discernable in either the glycine- or the glycine/ 
ivermectin-bound forms. Characterized by the distinctive triangular 
shape of its macrocyclic lactone, the density of ivermectin is unam- 
biguous, and is found wedged between transmembrane domain 
(TMD) subunit interfaces. The pore-lining M2 helix is best 
resolved in the glycine/ivermectin- and strychnine-bound structures 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c), although three (Ala326-Thr328) and two 
(Gly327-Thr328) residues are not visible in the M3-M4 loop of 
the strychnine- and glycine-bound reconstructions, respectively 
(Extended Data Fig. 4d). The final structures have excellent stereo- 
chemistry (Extended Data Table 1) and correlate well with the 
respective density maps (Extended Data Figs 1-3). 
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Figure 1 | Glycine receptor architecture. a-c, The three-dimensional 
reconstruction maps, viewed parallel to the membrane (strychnine (str)-bound 
in blue, glycine (gly)-bound in yellow, and glycine/ivermectin (ivm)-bound 
in red). One subunit is highlighted. The densities for strychnine and ivermectin 
are orange and green, respectively. df, Cartoon representations of the 
corresponding models of reconstructions shown in a-c, viewed parallel to 
the membrane plane. The Asn-linked carbohydrate and associated Asn54 
residue are shown in stick representation. g-i, Views of the structures from the 
extracellular side of the membrane. Residues —2'Pro (Pro266) and 9'Leu 
(Leu277) reside on the pore-lining M2 helix. 


Overall architecture 

The three GlyR structures have urn-like architectures, similar to the 
AChR” and other Cys-loop receptors, with the pentameric assem- 
blage of subunits surrounding a central fivefold symmetric pore axis. 
Each subunit has the shape of an upright left forearm, wearing a 
mitten (Extended Data Fig. 5). The B-strands of the extracellular 
domain (ECD) form the palm and the hallmark C loop emerges as 
the thumb, poised on the back of the hand of an adjacent subunit. A 
‘wrist-like’ cuff connects the ECD and TMD and is buttressed by 
‘ligaments’ that include the pre-M1 linker and loops of the ECD 
and TMD. We envision the TMD as the ‘forearm’, consisting of 
helices M1-M4. With the open palm and thumb of one mitten pack- 
ing against the back of the hand of the neighbour, together with 
multiple interactions via the TMD forearms, these interactions knit 
the pentamer together (Fig. 1d-f). 

The outline of the strychnine-GlyR TMD is approximately 
perpendicular to the membrane (Fig. la, d). By contrast, in the 
glycine-GlyR complex, the extracellular half of TMD is wider than 
the intracellular half (Fig. 1b, e), reminiscent of a truncated cone. In 
the glycine/ivermectin-GlyR structure, the intracellular halves of the 
TMs move closer to each other (Fig. 1c, f). Thus, the pore in the 
strychnine-bound form is constricted throughout and the pore-lining 
M2 helices are perpendicular to the membrane, in comparison with 
the other two forms (Fig. 1g-i). In the glycine-bound form, the extra- 
cellular opening is wider than in the strychnine complex because the 
M2 helices tilt and undergo an anticlockwise rotation around the pore 
axis (viewed from the extracellular side). The binding of ivermectin 
promotes a clockwise rotation of the intracellular half of the M2, 
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Figure 2 | The ion channel. a—c, Two sites of pore constriction are at —2’Pro 
and 9’Leu, viewed from the cytoplasmic side, with their C,, in cyan and 
magenta spheres, respectively. Distances are in angstroms. d, Plot of the pore- 
lining M2 as represented by the vector connecting —2’ProC, and 9’LeuC,, 
with —2'ProC, as the origin, the tilt angle 0 and the rotation angle ¢ relative to 
the pore axis. The > of strychnine-bound GlyR is set to zero. e-g, Sagittal ‘slice’ 
views along the pore axis. h-j, Shape and size of the ion permeation 
pathway. M2 of two subunits are shown as ribbon representation and the side 
chains of the pore-lining residues are shown in sticks. Blue, green, and red 
spheres define radii of >3.3 A, 1.8—3.3 A, and <1.8 A, respectively. k, Plot of 
pore radii as a function of distance along the pore axis. The C, position of 

0’ Arg is set to zero. 


relative to the glycine-bound form, constricting the intracellular 
opening of the pore but leaving the extracellular entry as expanded 
as in the glycine-bound structure. 


Ion channel pore 


Inspection of the three GlyR structures demonstrates that there are 
two physical sites of constriction within the ion channel pore located 
at —2'Pro (Pro266) and 9’Leu (Leu277), highly conserved residues 
that reside on the M2 helix and are located near the cytoplasmic side 
and the middle of the helix, respectively. The descending order of pore 
cross-sectional area, as estimated by the distance between adjacent C,, 
atoms of —2'Pro residues, is glycine, strychnine, glycine/ivermectin, 
while at the position of the 9’Leu, the order is glycine, glycine/iver- 
mectin, strychnine (Fig. 2a-c). The ion channel in the strychnine- 
bound form is the narrowest, with a radius of ~1.4 A at 9’Leu, too 
narrow for passage of a dehydrated chloride ion with an ionic radius 
of 1.8 A”. In the glycine- and glycine/ivermectin-bound structures, 
9'Leu rotates away from the five-fold axis, expanding the ion channel 
pore to a radius of 4-5 A. In the glycine-bound form, the smallest 
radius is 4.4 A at —2'Pro, allowing permeation of hydrated chloride 
ions, with an ionic radius of 3.3 A. Thus the strychnine-bound form is 
an antagonist-bound closed non-conducting state and the glycine- 
bound form is an agonist-bound open conducting state (Fig. 2e-j). 
To define the structural mechanism underlying the changes in dimen- 
sion and shape of the ion channel pore, we measured the ‘tilt’ (6) and 
rotation angles () of the pore-lining M2 helices relative to the pore 
axis (Fig. 2d). The tilt angle 9 is approximately the same in the glycine 
and glycine/ivermectin complexes and larger than in the strychnine 
form, thus opening the extracellular ‘halves’ of the ion channel pores 
in the glycine- and glycine/ivermectin-bound forms nearly twofold 
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the width of the strychnine-bound state (Fig. 2h-k). Furthermore, by 
measuring the rotation angle @ of the M2 helix, we see that the M2 
helices have undergone anticlockwise rotations of 49° and 22° in the 
glycine- and glycine/ivermectin-bound states, respectively, relative to 
the strychnine-bound form, when viewed from the extracellular side 
of the membrane. Considering the tilt and rotation angles together, 
the M2 helix undergoes an outward rotation from the strychnine- to 
glycine-bound forms, enlarging both constriction sites. By contrast, 
the relatively smaller rotation in the glycine/ivermectin-bound state 
leads to a distinct repositioning of the cytoplasmic end of the M2 helix, 
as defined by measurements at —2'Pro, resulting in a constriction of 
the pore to a radius of 2.5 A, which is smaller than a hydrated chloride 
ion (Fig. 2k). 

To ground our interpretations of the GlyR structures in the context 
of physiological function, we performed two-electrode voltage clamp 
electrophysiology (TEVC) experiments. At intermediate (Fig. 3g) and 
saturating (Fig. 3f) glycine concentrations, current decays are small 
and slow, consistent with the notion that the GlyRgm construct is not 
prone to desensitization and that the glycine-bound structure is an 
open conducting state. Strychnine antagonizes the glycine currents 
(Fig. 3g), in accord with the conclusion that the strychnine-bound 
structure is a closed non-conducting state. In the presence of glycine 
and ivermectin, we observe initial potentiation followed by pronounced 
decay (Fig. 3h). In addition, block of the glycine/ivermectin current by 
picrotoxinin, an open channel blocker, is only ~20% on peak or steady- 
state currents. Thus, even though ivermectin initially enhances glycine- 
induced currents, we propose that the glycine/ivermectin-bound form 
represents an agonist/allosteric modulator-bound desensitized state or 
a partially open state with reduced susceptibility to picrotoxinin block. 
This is consistent with recent studies which suggest that desensitization 
in ELIC*® involves constriction at the intracellular entrance of the pore 
and that the picrotoxinin-binding site in GlyR spatially overlaps the 
desensitization gate™*. 

We can define a rubric for extant Cys-loop receptor structures by 
dividing the receptors into three groups (Extended Data Fig. 7a-d): 
(1) closed: strychnine-GlyR, apo-GluCl, 5-HT3R, nAChR; (2) par- 
tially open or desensitized-like: glycine/ivermectin-GlyR, glutamate/ 
ivermectin—GluCl, GABA 4R; (3) open: glycine-GlyR. In group 1, the 
pores are restricted by 9’Leu. However, they possess distinct M2 
conformations as indicated by the rotation angle (¢), perhaps reflect- 
ive of their distinct states: antagonist/closed and resting/closed. In 
group 2, glycine/ivermectin-GlyR and glutamate/ivermectin—GluCl 
share similar pore profiles and M2 conformations, suggesting they 


represent similar physiological states, perhaps desensitized-like or par- 
tially open low-conductance states*. Despite a tighter restriction at the 
intracellular entrance, the pore properties of the GABA,R resemble that 
of glycine/ivermectin-GlyR. This is consistent with the suggestion that 
the GABA,R crystal structure reflects an agonist-bound desensitized 
state”’. In contrast, the unique large pore size and distinct M2 orientation 
distinguish the glycine-GlyR structure and are consistent with it defining 
a fully open ion-conducting state. 


Neurotransmitter-binding site 


The neurotransmitter-binding site of Cys-loop receptors is located at 
the interface of two adjacent subunits, surrounded by the C loop 
‘thumb’ from the (+) side and the ‘back of the mitten’ B-strands on 
the (—) side. Strychnine binds with a dissociation constant (Kg) of 
98 nM (Fig. 3c) and in the strychnine-GlyR structure, we observe 
strong density in the neurotransmitter-binding site (Fig. 3a). The 
almond-shaped density hews to the shape of a strychnine molecule, 
whose ring I forms the tip and rings II to VII form the bulbous 
bottom. In this pose, the relative positions of strychnine and the side 
chain of the conserved Tyr218 are in harmony with the crystal struc- 
ture of the AChBP-strychnine complex”. A possible hydrogen bond 
between the carbonyl oxygen of strychnine and Arg81, proximity of 
the same carbonyl to Thr220 (C loop), and sandwiching of strych- 
nine’s aromatic rings by Phe79 and Tyr218 further enhance interac- 
tions between the antagonist and receptor (Fig. 3a, b). In addition, the 
mutation Tyr177Ala results in strychnine insensitive GlyRs, whereas 
Tyr177Phe does not*’. Despite no direct interaction to strychnine, 
Tyr177 sterically restricts the B loop close to the neurotransmitter- 
binding pocket, thus explaining how a change in residue volume could 
indirectly perturb the binding site. 

Glycine robustly activates the receptor with minimal or partial 
current decay upon prolonged application of agonist at intermediate 
or saturating concentrations, respectively (Fig. 3f, g) and yields an 
ECso of 0.26 mM. Density associated with glycine is not discernible 
in either the glycine- or glycine/ivermectin-bound structures due to its 
low molecular mass. Nevertheless, mutational analysis indicates that 
strychnine binding determinants such as Thr220 and Tyr218 partially 
overlap with those of glycine***. In particular, the Tyr218Phe mutant 
is reported to produce a 480-fold reduction in glycine affinity”. By 
comparing the ECDs of the glycine- and strychnine-bound structures, 
we observe that the overall shape of the B-sheet forming the (—)-half of 
the binding pocket remain essentially unchanged (Fig. 4a). In contrast, 
Arg81, which is involved in glutamate binding in GluCl’’, exhibits 


Figure 3 | Strychnine and ivermectin bind at 
subunit interfaces. a, b, Strychnine binding site 
(+, light blue) (—, grey); views are parallel to the 
membrane (a) or from the extracellular side (b). 
Density for strychnine (blue mesh) is contoured at 
7c. ¢, Saturation binding of *H-strychnine to the 
GlyRgm construct. Results are the mean of three 
biological replicates and the error bars represent 
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200 s.e.m. d, e, Ivermectin binds at the TMD 
intersubunit interface. Views are parallel to the 


membrane (d) or the extracellular side (e). 


——— 200 nA 


f, Activation of GlyR currents by 10 mM glycine 
determined by TEVC. g, Strychnine (1 1M) 
inhibits glycine-induced (0.3 mM) currents. 

h, Effect of picrotoxinin (ptx, 1 mM) on (0.3 mM) 
glycine-induced current. Picrotoxinin inhibits 
~80% of glycine-induced current. Ivermectin 
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(5 uM) potentiates the GlyR current and causes a 
slow desensitization. The recordings shown are 
representative of three independent experiments. 


200s 


= §1400 nA 
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a Str vs gly b Gly vs gly/ivm 


Str vs gly/ivm c 


Figure 4 | Conformational changes within an individual subunit. 
Strychnine-, glycine-, and ivermectin/glycine-bound states are in blue, yellow, 
and red, respectively. a-c, Superimposition of the three GlyR structures 
using the ECD (residues 1-235), showing the motion of the TMD. Relative 
rotation angles of the pore-lining M2 are indicated. d, e, Conformational 
changes in the ECD-TMD interface upon transition from the glycine- 

(or glycine/ivermectin-) to the strychnine-bound states are shown viewed 
parallel to the membrane (d) and from the extracellular side (e). The 
displacement of the B8-B9 loop leads to a rotation of pre-M1/M1, pushing the 
lower half of M2 towards the pore axis; meanwhile, this displacement 
repositions the Cys loop through B10, which results in the coupling of the 
M2-M3 loop with the B1-f2 loop through the interaction between Pro291 and 
Thr70. Consequently, the upper half of M2 rotates outward. 


substantial conformational changes (Fig. 5b, c). We propose that 
Arg81, Thr220 and Tyr218, together with Serl45, Phel75 and 
Phe223, directly participate in the binding of glycine*’™. 

A central concept of the relationship between ligand binding and 
channel gating in Cys-loop receptors is that the conformation of the C 
loop thumb is correlated to the functional state of the receptor, that is, 
the C loop is ‘open’ in the antagonist-bound closed channel state 
and ‘closed’ in the agonist-bound open channel state****. To examine 
this hypothesis, we superimposed the (—)-subunit of our GlyR mod- 
els with the glutamate/ivermectin-GluCl, apo-GluCl, GABAgR, 
5-HT3R, and strychnine-AChBP structures and compared the size 
of their binding pockets by measuring the distance between the C loop 
and the right half of the pocket (Extended Data Fig. 7e). We observed 
that antagonist-bound strychnine-GlyR and _ strychnine-AChBP 
structures possess more open C loops and remarkably larger binding 
pockets than the agonist-bound structures. In addition, the glycine- 
GlyR structure shares a more similar pocket size and shape to the 
glutamate/ivermectin—GluCl than the apo-GluCl structure, consist- 
ent with glycine being bound in the glycine-GlyR structure. 


Allosteric-binding site 

Ivermectin is a GlyR allosteric modulator that potentiates glycine- 
induced currents (Fig. 3h). In the glycine/ivermectin-bound structure, 
the wedge-shaped ivermectin inserts into the TMD interface of two 
adjacent subunits and interacts with hydrophobic residues in M3 of 
the (+)-subunit and M1 of the (— )-subunit (Fig. 3d, e). It also probably 
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i. Pore axis 
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Figure 5 | Conformational differences at the subunit-subunit interface 
between agonist- and antagonist-bound states. Strychnine- and glycine/ 
ivermectin-bound states are in blue and red, respectively. The (—)-subunits are 
in corresponding light colours. a, Superimposition of the ECD of the (—)- 
subunits showing the relative movement of the (+)-subunits. 

b, c, Conformational changes of the neurotransmitter binding pocket, viewed 
parallel to the membrane (b) and from the extracellular side (c). The 
neurotransmitter-binding site expands in the strychnine-bound structure 
caused by repositioning of Arg135 and Arg81 in the (—)-subunit and by the 
opening of the C loop in the (+)-subunit. d, e, The coupling of structural 
rearrangements of the ECD-TMD interface between two adjacent subunits. In 
the strychnine-bound form, Ser294 in the M2-M3 loop of the (+)-subunit is 
inserted in the M1 N-cap in the (—)-subunit. Key residues interacting with 
Ser294 are highlighted in the green outline. Upon binding of glycine, the 
M2-M3 loop moves away from the N-cap. For clarity, the side chains of Gln235 
and Tyr238 are not shown. 


forms hydrogen bonds with several residues, one of which is Arg287, a 
residue that enables a direct interaction between ivermectin and the 
pore-lining M2 helix. Mutations of Arg287 to Gln or Leu in the human 
a1 GlyR subunit reduce the sensitivity of the receptor to ivermectin bya 
factor of 20 and these substitutions are the most frequent mutants 
associated with hyperekplexia (Extended Data Fig. 9c)*’*. The potential 
interaction between Arg287 and ivermectin, together with the location 
of Arg287 on the M2 helix, explains why mutations at 287 perturb both 
ivermectin action and ion channel gating. 

Unlike GluCl’’, ivermectin is not required for GlyR activation. 
To probe the structural basis for this difference in function, we com- 
pared the binding pockets in both receptors (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
Whereas ivermectin binds similarly to both receptors, there are 
several notable differences. First, Arg287 in GlyR interacts with iver- 
mectin, yet the corresponding residue in GluCl’® is an asparagine 
(Asn264) and the side chain is positioned further from ivermectin. 
Second, Val296 in the M2—M3 loop of GlyR is an isoleucine (Ile273) in 
GluCl, whose larger side chain prevents the O6-oxygen of ivermectin 
from approaching the M2-M3 loop. Third, Gly237 in the M1 and 
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Ala304 in the M3 of GlyR are Ser217 and Gly281 in GluCl, respect- 
ively. In GlyR, the M3 residue (Ala) is larger than the M1 residue 
(Gly), effectively ‘pushing’ ivermectin towards M1, creating a larger 
interaction surface area between ivermectin and M1 compared to M3. 
This situation is reversed in GluCl, however, as the M1 residue (Ser) is 
larger than the M3 residue (Gly). This is consistent with the experi- 
ments where the Ala304Gly substitution in the M3 strikingly 
enhanced the ivermectin sensitivity of human «, GlyR”, probably 
by enlarging the ivermectin-M3 interface. 


Signal transduction 


By superimposing a single subunit from the strychnine- and glycine- 
bound states, we see that the B-sheets and flanking loops of the ECD 
behave like a malleable ‘palm’, undergoing a ‘flexing-like’ conforma- 
tional change that is distributed throughout the entire domain, thus 
defying the demarcation of a simple local hinge (Fig. 4a). The super- 
position also reveals that binding of ivermectin does not cause sig- 
nificant conformational changes of the ECD and ECD-TMD 
interface (Fig. 4b, c). In the following comparison of the ECD and 
ECD-TMD interfaces, the glycine/ivermectin—GlyR structure, whose 
reconstruction is of better quality, is used (Figs 4d, e and 5). By 
contrast, the TMD behaves as an approximate rigid body upon com- 
parison of the three structures (Extended Data Fig. 8). The M3-M4 
loop is on the cytoplasmic side of the TMD, is truncated in this 
GlyRem construct, and may have an effect on the conformational 
changes of the TMD. Further studies are necessary to clarify the role 
of the M3-M4 loop in receptor gating. Nevertheless, when we analyse 
the ECD interface in the strychnine- and glycine-bound states by 
superposition using the ECD of the (—)-subunit (Fig. 5a), the ‘flexing’ 
of the B-sheets leads to prominent conformational changes in two 
critical regions—the interfaces between the ECDs that span the cre- 
vices between the orthosteric and allosteric agonist-binding sites, and 
the interfaces between the ECD and the TMD. 

At the neurotransmitter-binding site, we observed an expansion in 
the strychnine-bound structure caused by displacement of Arg81 and 
Arg135 on the core of the B-sheet in the (—)-subunit and by the 
opening of the C loop, as indicated by the outward movement of 
Thr220 C,, by 4A (Fig. 5b, c). The motion of the C loop is mainly a 
consequence of the movement of the entire ECD, as also observed in 
GluCl’’, together with a subtle ‘flexing’ at the loop tip. At the ECD- 
TMD interface, in the strychnine-bound closed state, there are extens- 
ive interactions between subunits at the interface near the ECD-TMD 
boundary”’, defined by interactions between the B1-B2 loop, Cys 
loop, and M2-M3 loop of the (+)-subunit with the B1-B2 loop, 
B8-B9 loop, and pre-M1/M1 of the (—)-subunit. There are also mul- 
tiple contacts between subunits within the TMD, mediated by inter- 
subunit interactions between the M1 and M3 helices, and between M2 
helices. By contrast, in the glycine-bound state, the interactions 
between subunits at the ECD-TMD boundary have largely ruptured, 
simply due to an increase in the separation of subunits, and the con- 
tacts between the TMD have also diminished by more than 50% 
(540 A? in strychnine-GlyR and 240A? in glycine-GlyR), also 
because the subunits have moved apart. Remarkably, the increase in 
the separation of the intersubunit M1-M3 interaction in the glycine- 
bound state provides the initial ‘indentation’ of the cavity that is 
occupied by ivermectin in the glycine/ivermectin complex. 

To further understand how the conformational changes within the 
ECD are transduced to the TMD, we divided the M2 helix into upper 
and lower halves and followed their movements. On the one hand, the 
upper half of M2 couples to both the B1-B2 loop and Cys loop 
through the M2-M3 loop (Fig. 4d, e) in the glycine-bound form. 
The Cys loop further interacts with pre-M1/B10, the latter of which 
moves along with the B8-B9 loop. On the other hand, the lower half of 
M2 is connected to M1, which is coupled to the B8-B9 loop through 
the pre-M1 loop. Thus, the movement of M2 can be traced to the B8- 
B9 loop, a loop that, in turn, not only connects to the C loop covering 
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the binding pocket but also sits underneath the pocket and thus indir- 
ectly participates in the binding pocket of the adjacent subunit 
(Fig. 5b). In going from the strychnine- to glycine-bound states 
(Figs 4d, e and 5b, c), the C loop thumb switches from ‘open’ to 
‘closed’ and the B8-B9 loop is displaced. This leads to a concomitant 
rotation of pre-M1 and M1, thus pushing the lower half of M2 
towards the pore axis. Meanwhile, the B8-B9 loop repositions the 
Cys loop through B10, which results in the interaction of the M2- 
M3 loop with the B1-B2 loop causing an outward rotation of the 
upper half of M2. 

Particularly important are the interactions at the ECD-TMD inter- 
face, where the B1-B2 and Cys loop of the (+)-subunit, together with 
the B8-B9 loop and pre-M1/M1 of the (—)-subunit, interact with the 
crucial M2-M3 loop of the (+)-subunit (Fig. 5d, e). Here, in the 
strychnine-bound form, we suggest that Ser294 in the M2-M3 loop 
of the (+)-subunit stabilizes the channel in a closed conformation 
by capping the amino terminus of the M1 helix of the (—)-subunit 
(N-cap), making van der Waals contacts with residues in the pre-M1/ 
M1 region and participating in interactions with residues at the B8-B9 
loop tip. Upon binding of glycine, the M2—M3 loop moves away from 
capping the amino terminus of the M1 helix and instead interacts with 
the 81-82 loop via Pro291 and Thr70, stabilizing the channel in an 
open form. Several startle disease mutants in the M1 helix and the 
M2-M3 loop cause spontaneous activation of the receptor, perhaps by 
disruption of the interactions between Ser294 and the M1 N-cap 
(Extended Data Fig. 9a, b)"®. 

Comparisons of the glycine- and glycine/ivermectin-bound struc- 
tures reveal that binding of ivermectin causes the most notable 
changes at the cytoplasmic half of the TMD by ‘tilting’ the lower half 
of the M2 helix towards the pore lumen by 4.5° (Fig. 4c), contracting the 
intercellular opening of the ion channel pore at —2’Pro (Fig. 2j, k). 
However, the extracellular regions of the pore in the glycine- and 
glycine/ivermectin-bound states are similar, possibly constrained by 
interactions of ivermectin with the M2 helix and the M2-M3 loops. 


Gating mechanism 


The strychnine- and glycine-bound structures of the GlyR, elucidated 
free from constraints of a crystal lattice or Fab fragments, unambigu- 
ously define antagonist-locked/closed and agonist-activated/open 
states of the receptor, respectively, while the glycine and ivermectin 
complex is suggestive of an allosteric modulator-bound low conduc- 
tance or possibly desensitized state. A mechanism of ligand-dependent 
gating emerges from analysis of these structures in which the palm of 
the ECD and the forearm of the TMD are coupled by a flexible joint at 
the ECD-TMD interface, a joint reinforced by a ligament-like cuff 


Str vs gly 


Str vs gly/ivm Gly vs gly/ivm 


Figure 6 | Overall conformational changes of the TMD. a-c, Strychnine-, 
glycine-, and glycine/ivermectin-bound states are in blue, yellow, and red, 
respectively. Comparison between strychnine- and glycine—GlyR (a), 
strychnine- and glycine/ivermectin-GlyR (b), glycine-, and glycine/ 
ivermectin-GlyR (c), viewed from the extracellular side. Side chains of —2’Pro 
and 9’Leu are shown in sticks to denote the change of pore sizes. In going 
from the strychnine- to the glycine-bound form, the TMD of each subunit 
undergoes an anticlockwise outward rotation, enlarging the pore size by pulling 
the side chains of 9’Leu and —2’Pro away from the channel axis. Binding of 
ivermectin to the glycine—GlyR causes a clockwise inward rotation of the TMD. 
As a result, although the extracellular half of the pore undergoes little change, 
the intracellular entrance shrinks. 
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composed of interacting ECD and TMD loops. Agonist binding closes 
the C loop thumb, promotes a concerted anticlockwise rotation around 
the pore axis (viewed from the extracellular side) of all 5 palm domains 
about an axis formed by finger-palm joints, and thus an iris-like expan- 
sion and anticlockwise rotation of the entire TMD ‘forearms’ (Fig. 6a—c 
and Supplementary Video 1). These structures not only allow us to 
describe a molecular mechanism for ligand-dependent gating in 
GlyRs, but also define a framework for interpreting the wealth of struc- 
tural information on Cys-loop receptors and bacterial orthologues, 
which in turn will ground the search for new therapeutic agents on a 
solid structural foundation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Receptor constructs. The gene encoding the zebrafish «1 glycine receptor 
(NP_571477) construct shares 92% amino acid similarity with the human «1 
GlyR (Supplementary Fig. 1). The construct was chemically synthesized and 
further modified in accordance with the GluCl.,.),, construct, which involved 
removing 8 residues (Arg26—Pro33) from the amino terminus and 10 residues 
(Ile435-Gln444) from the carboxyl terminus, and replacing the long, highly 
variable M3/M4 loop (Gln334—Arg400) with the Ala~Gly-Thr tripeptide. This 
construct is named GlyRgy and was subcloned into the pFastBacl vector for 
baculovirus expression in Sf9 insect cells. A thrombin cleavage site (Leu-Val- 
Pro-Arg-Ser) and an octa-histidine tag were introduced at the carboxyl terminus 
of GlyRem. 

Expression and purification. The bacmid and baculovirus of GlyRgm in 
pFastBacl were generated using standard methods”®. GlyRgm P2 virus was used 
to infect Sf9 insect cells at 27°C. At 72 h post-infection, the cells were collected 
and disrupted by sonication. The cell debris was removed by centrifugation at 
8,000 r.p.m. (1,816g) and membranes were pelleted from the supernatant by 
centrifugation for 1 h at 40K (Ti45 rotor) in 150mM NaCl, 20mM Tris 8.0 
(TBS buffer) in the presence of 1 mM PMSF, 0.8 .M aprotinin, 2 pg ml leu- 
peptin, and 2mM pepstatin A. The receptor was extracted from membranes 
with a buffer (affinity buffer) containing 1 mM n-dodecyl-B-p-maltopyranoside 
(Cy2M), 200 mM NaCl and 20mM Tris 8.0 for 2 h at 4°C. The solubilized 
materials were incubated with TALON resin overnight and washed with affinity 
buffer in presence of 35 mM imidazole. The receptors were eluted with 250 mM 
imidazole at pH 8.0 and were concentrated for overnight digestion by 1:100 (w/w) 
thrombin at 4°C. The receptors were further purified by size-exclusion chro- 
matography (SEC) in a buffer containing 150mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris 8.0 and 
1mM C,>M (SEC buffer) at 4 °C. Fractions containing the receptor were pooled 
and concentrated to 3.3 mg ml’. 

Two-electrode voltage clamp electrophysiology (TEVC). The zebrafish «1 
GlyRgm was subcloned into the pGEM vector for TEVC experiments. The 
RNAs were then transcribed using the mMessagemMachine T7 Ultra Kit 
(Ambion). Xenopus laevis oocytes were injected with 30 ng of mRNA and were 
incubated at 18 °C for 2-3 days in a solution containing 96 mM NaCl, 2 mM KCl, 
1mM MgCl, 1.8mM CaCl,, 5mM HEPES pH 7.5, and 250 pg ml! amikacin 
(incubation buffer). Borosilicate pipettes were filled with 3 M KCl. The stock 
solutions of strychnine and glycine were prepared in H,O at concentrations of 
50mM and 2 M, while ivermectin and picrotoxinin were solved in dimethyl 
sulfoxide (DMSO) at concentrations of 100mM and 1 M, respectively. The 
ligands were solved in recording solution containing 96 mM NaCl, 2mM KCI, 
1mM MgCh, 1.8mM CaCl, and 5mM HEPES pH 7.5. Recordings were per- 
formed at —60 mV. All recording experiments were performed three times inde- 
pendently. Half-maximal concentration of glycine (ECs) and Hill coefficient 
(ny) values were obtained using the Hill equation fitted with a nonlinear least 
squares algorithm using GraphPad Prism. The result was averaged from three 
independent experiments and the error bars represent s.e.m. 

Ligand-binding assays. The strychnine binding constant was determined by 
scintillation-proximity assay (SPA). Purified GlyRgm—Hisg (20 nM) was incu- 
bated with 1 mg ml! copper yttrium silicate (Cu-YSi) beads (Perkin Elmer) and 
3H-labelled strychnine (1:9 3H:'H) in SEC buffer with a final volume of 100 pil. 
Non-specific binding was determined by the addition of 100mM imidazole. 
Assay plates were read using a MicroBeta TriLux 1450 LSC and luminescence 
counter and data were fit to the Hill equation using GraphPad Prism. 
Crystallization and molecular replacement. GlyRgy was crystallized using the 
hanging-drop vapour-diffusion method in the presence of 2mM glycine. One 
microlitre of protein solution (1.8 mg ml‘) was mixed with 1 il reservoir solu- 
tion containing 30% PEG400, 0.1 M MES 6.5, and 0.2 M CaCly. Diffraction data 
was collected on the 8.2.1 beamline at the Advanced Light Source of Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratories (ALS), using a wavelength of 0.9762 A. The data were 
indexed, integrated and scaled using XDS°'. The space group is P2,2,2, and cell 
parameters are a = 117.77 A, b= 121.35 A, c= 503.81 A and «= B=y=90°. 
Each asymmetric unit contains two pentameric receptors (A and B). Due to 
radiation damage, the overall completeness is only 62.9% (62.9%) to a resolution 
of 4.32A. Rmeas and CCy/z are 0.101 (0.529) and 0.998 (0.309), respectively. 
Values in parentheses represent the highest resolution shell (4.46-4.35 A). The 
structure was solved by molecular replacement using PHASER, with the crystal 
structure of GluCl (PDB code: 3RHW) as the initial search model. The LLG and 
TEZ of the solution are 615 and 20.6, respectively. The overall map quality of the 
pentamer A is better than that of the pentamer B. In pentamer A, the electron 
density is best for the transmembrane helices, where grooves and ridges can be 


observed. In contrast, the densities for extracellular domains are partially missing, 
likely caused by a lack of crystal contacts. 

Sample preparation and data acquisition for cryo-EM analysis. Purified 
GlyRgm in C;2M was mixed with 10 mM glycine/5 1M ivermectin, with 1 mM 
strychnine or with 10mM glycine a few hours before grid preparation. Next, 
2.5 ul of protein sample at a concentration of 3.3mgml~! was applied to a 
glow-discharged (10s on each side) Quantifoil holey carbon grid (copper, 
1.2 uM/1.3 UM hole size/hole space, 200 mesh), blotted using a Vitrobot Mark 
III (FEI company) using 3.5 s blotting time with 100% humidity, and then plunge- 
frozen in liquid ethane cooled by liquid nitrogen. 

The data sets were collected on a Titan Krios cryo-electron microscope (FEI 
company) at the CryoEM Facility at the Janelia Research Campus or on a Polara 
microscope (FEI) at UCSF. The data for the glycine/ivermectin-bound state was 
collected on Titan Krios I and the data for the strychnine-bound state was col- 
lected on Titan Krios II at Janelia. Krios I is equipped with a CETCOR Image 
Corrector for spherical aberration correction and a Gatan Image Filter (GIF). A 
30 eV energy slit as well as a 70 LM objective aperture (corresponding to a cutoff 
of 2 A) was used during data collection. The Image Corrector tuned the C, from 
an original 2.7 to 0.01 mm. The data for the glycine-bound form was collected on 
the TF30 Polara at UCSF. All the microscopes are equipped with a field emission 
source and operated at 300 kV. Images were recorded on the Gatan K2 Summit 
direct electron detector operated in super-resolution counting mode. At Janelia 
the dose rate was 10e per pixel per s, determined in ‘empty’ holes. At UCSF 
the dose rate was 10.9e per pixel per s, determined through a layer of vitreous 
ice. The total exposure time was either 5 s or 6 s, with an accumulation time of 
0.2s for each frame. The dose-fractionated images were recorded using the 
automated acquisition program SerialEM or the semi-automated acquisition 
program UCSFImage4 (written by X. Li) at Janelia or UCSF, respectively. 
Nominal defocus values ranged from —1.5 to —2.5uM or —1.5 to —3.0pM 
(Extended Data Table 1). 

Image processing. Super-resolution counting images were 2 X 2 binned in 
Fourier space, resulting in a pixel size of 1.0400 A (Krios I), 1.0100 A (Krios II), 
or 1.2156 A (Polara). Motion correction was done using MotionCorr®, with a 
B-factor of 250 or 1,000 pixels squared. All the motion-corrected frames (25 or 
30) were summed to a single micrograph for subsequent processing with 
RELION™. Defocus values were estimated using CTFFIND3 (ref. 54). For each 
data set, approximately 1,000 particles were manually picked for an initial ref- 
erence-free 2D classification. Seven to eight representative 2D class averages were 
selected as templates for automated particle picking. The auto-picked particles 
were visually checked and false positives were removed. The particles were further 
cleaned-up by two rounds of 2D classification using RELION. An initial 3D 
model was generated from the GluCl crystal structure** (PDB code: 3RHW) 
and low-pass filtered to 50 A using EMAN2 (ref. 55). No symmetry was applied 
during 3D classification in RELION. Classes with characteristic features of Cys- 
loop receptors were then selected. Particles belonging to the chosen classes were 
used for 3D auto-refinement using RELION, followed by 3D refinement with 
movie particles, in which the movement of each individual particle was deter- 
mined. In the subsequent ‘polishing’ step, the movement of each particle was 
corrected. In addition, resolution-dependent radiation damage was modelled by 
performing a weighted average of all aligned movie frames for each particle, using 
a B-factor estimated by the polishing algorithm. The resulting ‘shiny’ particles 
were used for a final round of 3D classification and refinement. The polishing 
procedure typically increased the estimated resolution by 0.2-0.3 A. Five-fold 
symmetry was applied during all refinement steps. In the post-processing step 
in RELION, a soft mask was calculated and applied to the two half-maps before 
the Fourier shell coefficient (FSC) was calculated. B-factor estimation and map 
sharpening were also performed in the post-processing step. The resolutions 
reported in Extended Data Table 1 are based on the gold standard FSC 0.143 
criteria**. Further details related to data processing are summarized in Extended 
Data Table 1. 

Model building. A molecular replacement solution from a low-resolution and 
incomplete X-ray diffraction data, using the GluCl structure (PDB code: 3RHW) 
as a search probe, was used as an initial model (see the crystallization and 
molecular replacement section). The mismatched residues are replaced with 
the correct ones using the SWISS-MODEL online server’. The resulting model 
was fit into the density map of the glycine/ivermectin-bound state using UCSF 
Chimera’. Further model building and real space refinement was done using 
COOT™. For the other GlyR structures, the glycine/ivermectin-bound structure 
was used as a starting model. Strict five-fold symmetry was used throughout 
model building and refinement. The final masked maps were put into P1 unit 
cells with cell dimensions equal to the box sizes used to extract particles (Extended 
Data Table 1) and structure factors were calculated using the program SFTOOLS 
in the CCP4 suite. The resulting structure factors were used for maximum 
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likelihood refinement in reciprocal space using Phenix.refine with secondary 
structure and NCS restraints. For cross validation’, the refined structures were 
randomly displaced by 0.1 A. The displaced models were then refined against one 
of the half maps produced by RELION following the same procedure described 
above. FSC curves were calculated between the refined model and half map 1 
(‘work’, used for refinement), refined model and half map 2 (‘free’, not used for 
refinement), and the refined model and summed map. No significant separation 
of work and free FSC curves was observed, suggesting the atomic models were not 
over-refined. The geometries of the atomic models were evaluated using 
MolProbity®. Our models have the same helical registers as the crystal structures 
of GluCl and the GABA, and 5-HT; receptors, but differ by one turn from that of 
the4A cryo-EM Torpedo AChR structure. All figures were prepared using Pymol 
(Schrédinger)®*, UCSF Chimera and Prism 5 (GraphPad, La Jolla). Pore radii 
were calculated using the program HOLE™. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Three-dimensional reconstruction of strychnine- 
bound GlyR. a, A representative micrograph (out of 1,829 micrographs) of 
strychnine-bound GlyR in vitreous ice. b, c, Angular distribution of particle 
projections (b), and selected 2D classes (c) are shown. In ¢, the radius of 

the sphere is proportional to the number of particles assigned to it. The plot is 
drawn with respect to the 3D reconstruction shown in the centre, taking the C5 
symmetry of the receptor into account. d, Selected ‘slice’ views of the final 
reconstruction along the pore axis. The slice numbers are indicated, starting 
from the intracellular side. e, FSC curves for the density maps before (red) and 


ARTICLE 


after (black) post-processing in RELION. The FSC curve between the refined 
atomic model and the final reconstruction map is shown in green. f, FSC 
curves for cross-validation: model versus summed map (full data set, green), 
model versus half map 1 (used in test refinement, orange) and model versus half 
map 2 (not used in test refinement, purple). g, Unfiltered and unsharpened 
3D density map coloured according to local resolution estimated using 
RESMAP®. h, Real-space correlation between atomic model and density 
map calculated using PHENIX. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | 3D reconstruction of glycine-bound GlyR. a, A 
representative micrograph (out of 1,460 migrographs) of glycine-bound GlyR 
in vitreous ice. b, c, Angular distribution of particle projections (b) and 
selected 2D classes (c) are shown. Inc, the radius of the sphere is proportional to 
the number of particles assigned to it. The plot is drawn with respect to the 3D 
reconstruction shown in the centre, taking the C5 symmetry of the receptor 
into account. d, Selected ‘slice’ views of the final reconstruction along the pore 
axis. The slice numbers are indicated, starting from the intracellular side. e, FSC 
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curves for the density maps before (red) and after (black) post-processing in 
RELION. The FSC curve between the refined atomic model and the final 
reconstruction map is shown in green. f, FSC curves for cross-validation: model 
versus summed map (full data set, green), model versus half map 1 (used in 
test refinement, orange) and model versus half map 2 (not used in test 
refinement, purple). g, Unfiltered and unsharpened 3D density map coloured 
according to local resolution estimated using RESMAP. h, Real-space 
correlation between atomic model and density map calculated using PHENIX. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | 3D reconstruction of glycine/ivermectin-bound 
GlyR. a, A representative micrograph (out of 2,489 micrographs) of glycine/ 
ivermectin-bound GlyR in vitreous ice. b, c, Angular distribution of particle 
projections (b) and selected 2D classes (c) are shown. c, The radius of the sphere 
is proportional to the number of particles assigned to it. The plot is drawn 
with respect to the 3D reconstruction shown in the centre, taking the C5 
symmetry of the receptor into account. d, Selected ‘slice’ views of the final 
reconstruction along the pore axis. The slice numbers are indicated, starting 
from the intracellular side. e, FSC curves for the density maps before (red) and 
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after (black) post-processing in RELION. The FSC curve between the 

refined atomic model and the final reconstruction map is shown in green. f, FSC 
curves for cross-validation: model versus summed map (full data set, green), 
model versus half map 1 (used in test refinement, orange) and model 

versus half map 2 (not used in test refinement, purple). g, Unfiltered and 
unsharpened 3D density map coloured according to local resolution estimated 
using RESMAP. h, Real-space correlation between atomic model and density 
map calculated using PHENIX. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Representative densities of the three 
reconstructions of GlyR. Densities are sharpened using RELION unless 
indicated otherwise. The densities in each panel are for the strychnine-, 
glycine/ivermectin-, glycine-, and unsharpened glycine-bound states, 
respectively, from left to right. a, Representative densities of the §-sheets in 
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ECD, contoured at 80. b, Densities of Cys loop and the M2-M3 loop, 
contoured at 70. c, Densities of helices M1 and M2, contoured at 7o. 

d, Densities of M3 and M4, contoured at 7o. e, Densities of —2’Pro, contoured 
at 7o except for the glycine-bound state (6.50). f, Densities of 9’ Leu, contoured 
at 6.00 except for the glycine-bound state (5.00). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | A single subunit of glycine/ivermectin bound clad with a mitten, consisting of thumb (C loop), palm (f-strands of ECD) and 


GlyR. a-c, Viewed in parallel to the membrane plane, with secondary structure _ ligament (ECD-TMD interface). 
elements labelled. b, The domain arrangement resembles an upright forearm, 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Comparison of ivermectin-binding site in GlyR whose larger side chain prevents the upper tip of ivermectin from approaching 
(red) and GluCl (green). a, Viewed in parallel to the membrane. b, Viewed and interacting with the main chain oxygen atom of Ser721 in the M2-M3 loop 
from the extracellular side. The (+)-subunits are shown in darker colours. The — (Ser294 in GlyR). The Gly237 in the M1 and Ala304 in the M3 of GlyR are 
residue corresponding to Arg287, which forms a hydrogen bond with the Ser217 and Gly281 in GluCl, respectively. Such differences on side chains 
ivermectin in GlyR, is an asparagine (Asn264) in GluCl. The corresponding weaken or strengthen the interaction of ivermectin with M3 or M1 in GlyR, 
residue of Val296 in the M2-M3 loop of GlyR is an isoleucine (Ile273) in GluCl, _ respectively, in comparison to that in GluCl. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Comparison of GlyR with other Cys-loop 
receptors. a, The two restriction sites, viewed from the cytoplasmic side. The 
C,, of —2’Pro equivalents (cyan) and 9’Leu equivalents (magenta) are shown 
as spheres. Distances between adjacent C,, atoms are labelled. b, Plot of the 
vector connecting the —2'ProC,, equivalent and 9’LeuC,, equivalent, with 
—2ProC,, equivalent as the origin, the tilt angle 0 and the rotation angle 

¢ relative to the pore axis. The ¢ of strychnine-bound GlyR is arbitrarily set to 
zero. ¢, Pore radii as a function of distance along the pore axis, calculated using 


c d 
r(A) 6(°) @(°) Restrp(A) Restr.(A)  de-cop (A) 
str-GlyR 153 27 0 3.00 1.35 11.2/15.0" 
cal gly-GlyR 16.0 126 492 4.41 4.67 8.9 
< glylivm-GlyR 15.7 128 224 2.51 4.24 8.8 
eae gluivm-GluCl 16.1 11.0 249 2.30 3.43 9.6 
2 7 mm ly-GiyR apo-GluCl 163 56 604 2.12 1.28 9.7 
g 10 Se GABA, 16.0 188 163 1.41 >5 10.1 
5 = ath 
3 em gluim: Ciuc! 5-HT3 175 82 667 2.18 2.29 15.8 
=== apo-GluCl 
oF = GABA, AChR 16.7 12 92 2.88 2.57 - 
\ 5-HT. : 
= ae str-AChBP = - = . . 15.9 
-10 i 5 i ; z : *: The C loops of the 5-HT3;Rand AChBP are significantly longer than that of GlyR, we 


used Tyr218, which connects the B9 and C loop, and its equivalents (Ile201 in the 
5-HT3 receptor and Tyr186 in AChBP) instead of Thr220 for measurement of de toop- 


gly-GlyR vs. apo-GluCl 


gly-GlyR vs. GABA, 


ry 


str-GlyR vs. 5-HT str-GlyR vs. str-AChBP 


l ~ 


the program HOLE, where the C,, position of 0’Arg is set to zero. d, Table 
showing parameters of the vector connecting the —2’ProC,, equivalent and 
9'LeuC,, equivalent, where r is the distance from —2'ProC, equivalent to 
9'LeuC,, equivalent, Restrp and Restr, are the pore radii at —2’Pro equivalent 
and 9’Leu equivalent, respectively. The dc toop is the distance between C,, of 
Thr220 equivalent and Leu143 equivalent, representing the opening of the 

C loop shown in e. e, Comparison of ligand-binding pockets. The side chains of 
marker residues are shown in stick format. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Superimposition of TMD in three GlyR structures 
using main chain atoms of residues Met236-Lys362. a, Between strychnine- 
and glycine-GlyR. b, Strychnine- and glycine/ivermectin-GlyR. c, Glycine- 
and glycine/ivermectin-GlyR. The M2-M3 loop, residues Ser289-Ala298, is 
excluded from the comparison. The root mean square deviations (r.m.s.d.) are 


0.9, 0.9, and 0.7 A, respectively, suggesting that the movement of the TMD 
is rigid-body-like. Most differences are located in the termini of 
transmembrane helices, which are either close to the M2-M3 loop, or 
close to the intracellular gate —2'Pro. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Positions of residues in which mutations are 
associated with human startle disease. Residues that likely interact with 
disease-causing residues are labelled in italics. a, The strychnine-GlyR model is 
used to show residues in which mutations cause spontaneous activation. 

The mutation of Gln242 in M1 to glutamate may enhance its electrostatic 
attraction to Arg287 in M2 of the adjacent subunit and tilt the upper part of M2 
away from pore axis, resulting in a constitutively open channel. Alternatively, 
the mutation Val296Met in M2-M3 loop may cause steric collision with 
Ile241 in M1 of the adjacent subunit, and prevent Ser294 from interacting to the 
N-cap formed by pre-M1, M1 and the B8-B9 loop, thereby destabilizing the 
closed conformation. b, The glycine/ivermectin-GlyR model is used to 

show residues in the ECD-TMD interface whose mutations reduce sensitivity 
to glycine and single channel conductance. The mutation of Arg234 in pre-M1 


Gly /ivm 


S289 


— 


to glutamine may disturb its electrostatic interaction with Asp164 in the 

Cys loop. Similarly, the mutation of Tyr295 in the M2-M3 loop to cysteine or 
serine may disturb its interaction with the main chain nitrogen atom of Leul58 
in the Cys loop. In both cases, the signal induced by agonist binding may 

be blocked. The mutation Lys292Glu in the M2-M3 loop possibly affects the 
cooperative interaction between two adjacent subunits by altering the van der 
Waals contacts between Lys292 and Tyr238. c, The glycine-GlyR model is 
used to show residues in M2 in which mutations reduce sensitivity to glycine 
and diminish single channel conductance. These mutations may directly 
influence the pore properties by modifying the interactions with adjacent 
residues, for instance, between Gln282His and Pro246, and between 
Arg287Gln/Leu and Gln242. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Statistics of 3D reconstruction and model refinement 


strychnine glycine glycine/ivermectin 

Data collection/processing 
Microscope Krios Polara Krios 
Voltage (kV) 300 300 300 
Defocus range (uM) -1.5 —-3.0 -1.5 —-2.5 -1.5 —-3.0 
Exposure time (s) 5 6 5 
Dose rate (e7/pixel/s) 10.0 10.9 10.0 
Pixel size (A) 1.0100 1.2156 1.0400 
Particles processed 82913 127276 160585 
Particles refined 37094 58188 56957 
Resolution (unmasked, A) 4.4 4.4 4.3 
Resolution (masked, A) 3.9 3.9 3.8 
Map sharpening B-factor (A’) -146 -151 -156 
Refinement 
Cell dimensions 

a=b=c(A) 282.8 291.7 291.2 

a=B=y(°) 90 90 90 
Resolution (A) 3.9 3.9 3.8 
Number of atoms 12705 12810 13870 

Protein 12440 12670 13420 

Ligand 265 140 450 
r.m.s. deviations 

Bond length (A) 0.004 0.005 0.005 

Bond angle (°) 0.960 1.115 1.256 
Ramachandran plot 

Favored (%) 97.4 99.1 99.4 

Allowed (%) 2.6 0.9 0.6 

Disallowed (%) 0 0 0 
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In the 1980s, excess infrared emission was discovered around main- 
sequence stars; subsequent direct-imaging observations revealed 
orbiting disks of cold dust to be the source’. These ‘debris disks’ 
were thought to be by-products of planet formation because they 
often exhibited morphological and brightness asymmetries that 
may result from gravitational perturbation by planets. This was 
proved to be true for the B Pictoris system, in which the known 
planet generates an observable warp in the disk’*. The nearby, 
young, unusually active late-type star AU Microscopii hosts a 
well-studied edge-on debris disk; earlier observations in the visible 
and near-infrared found asymmetric localized structures in the 
form of intensity variations along the midplane of the disk beyond 
a distance of 20 astronomical units®°. Here we report high-contrast 
imaging that reveals a series of five large-scale features in the south- 
east side of the disk, at projected separations of 10-60 astronomical 
units, persisting over intervals of 1-4 years. All these features 
appear to move away from the star at projected speeds of 4-10 
kilometres per second, suggesting highly eccentric or unbound tra- 
jectories if they are associated with physical entities. The origin, 
localization, morphology and rapid evolution of these features are 
difficult to reconcile with current theories. 

The system AU Microscopii (AU Mic) is peculiar in many respects. 
The star is a flaring’® cool M1Ve type dwarf at a distance of only 
9.94 + 0.13 pe from Earth, and is a member of the B Pic Moving 
Group, with an age of 23 + 3 Myr (ref. 11). Its extended (about 200 
astronomical units, AU) edge-on, optically thin debris disk was first 
imaged at visible wavelengths from the ground’. The current picture 
of the system assumes a ‘birth ring’ of gas-depleted’* planetesimals 
located at 35-40 au (ref. 13). Beyond this radius, the disk is populated 
by small dust particles (>0.05 j1m)’, probably driven outward by stel- 
lar wind; radiation pressure alone would be insufficient to explain the 
disk’s extent’*. Following the discovery image, the system was inten- 
sively observed in 2004/2005 from the ground and space®”. Several 
intensity inhomogeneities in the form of clumps were reported far 
from the star at physical separations of 20-40 au. Most were located 


in the fainter, southeast side of the disk, while the northwest side was 
more uniform and approximately twice as bright. The exact positions 
of these structures differ slightly in the literature, possibly owing to 
wavelength dependencies’. More recently, observations obtained in 
August 2010 and July 2011 using the Hubble Space Telescope (HST) 
confirmed the presence of structures in the AU Mic debris disk’>. 

AU Mic was one of the prime test targets during the commissioning 
of SPHERE", the planet finder instrument installed at the Very Large 
Telescope (VLT). It was observed on 10 August 2014, in the J band 
(1.25 um) with SPHERE’s near-infrared camera IRDIS. Owing to good 
and stable atmospheric conditions (with seeing about 1.25” and 
wind <10ms_'), the adaptive optics delivered high Strehl ratios (cor- 
responding to 90% to 95% at the SPHERE reference wavelength 2 = 
1.65 tm), which resulted in high focal-plane contrasts of 9 X 10> at 
about 0.5” on average. 

The disk is detected out to 7” (about 70 Av), as limited by the detector 
field of view, and as close as 0.17” (about 1.7 AU), below which the disk is 
attenuated by the coronagraph (Fig. 1). We measured a position angle 
(PA) of 129.5° + 0.3° in the southeast side. The northwest-side PA 
differs by 1.7° + 0.4° (see Methods). Although the general shape agrees 
with previous observations, the new SPHERE images show the mor- 
phology of the whole disk with unprecedented resolution and detail. 

The most striking features revealed by the SPHERE observations are 
the arch- or wave-like structures close to the star in the southeastern 
side (annotated A to E in Fig. 1). The features A, B and C, which are 
located above the midplane, are closer than the ones reported earlier, 
and do not resemble anything previously observed in circumstellar 
disks. Two additional fainter structures, D and E, are observed at larger 
projected separations, closer to and overlapping with the midplane. In 
addition, they show a wavy (undulating) morphology (Fig. 1). The 
projected separations of these five structures span the range of ~10 
AU to 55 AU (approximately 1.02”, 1.70”, 2.96", 4.10” and 5.52”). The 
typical projected radial extents of the features range between approxi- 
mately 5 Au (for A, the closest) to 10 au (for E, the farthest away), and 
they reach elevations above the disk midplane in the range ~1.5 Au (for 
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a HST 2010 


b HST 2011 


c IRDIS 2014 (avg. prof. subtr.) 


di IRDIS 2014 (KLIP) 


Min =-0.3 max Zero 


Figure 1 | High-contrast images of the AU Mic debris disk. Images are 
shown for the three epochs (2010.69, 2011.63 and 2014.69) at the same spatial 
scale; the location of AU Mic is marked with a yellow star symbol. In a and b, the 
HST/STIS data were processed with multi-roll point spread function (PSF)- 
template subtraction and unsharp mask. SPHERE/IRDIS images are displayed in 
c, dand e, for three differential imaging techniques (average profile subtraction, 
KLIP and LOCI) (see Methods). The intensity maps are multiplied by the 
square of the stellocentric distance to counteract the high dynamic range of the 
data and to make the disk structures A-E visible at all separations. 


A) to 0.5 Au (for E). Features A and B are recovered with the visible- 
light instrument channel of SPHERE, as well (Methods). 

To confirm the presence and reliability of these features we revisited 
older observations with HST’s Space Telescope Imaging Spectrograph 
(STIS) in 2010/2011, in which a bump in the midplane was reported in 
the southeast side at a projected separation of about 13 au (ref. 15). We 
reanalysed these data to yield separate images for the 2010 and 2011 
epochs, augmented with unsharp masking to render the structures more 
visible. Both epochs show that this bump is equivalent to the feature B 
seen in the 2014 SPHERE image but situated about 4 Au closer to the star 
(Fig. 1), and similarly feature A is also visible from the 2011 epoch. A 
more careful look reveals that the HST reprocessed images also contain 
more features all along the midplane. Not only do the features in the 
SPHERE and HST images match with high fidelity across all three 


LETTER 


Max 


Figure 2 | Extraction of disk substructure from the southeastern side. 

a-c, The images from Fig. la—c after unsharp masking, subtraction of the 
smooth main body of the disk, and stretching in the vertical direction by a factor 
of two (see Methods). The same persistent pattern is recovered in all three 
epochs, though at shifted locations, implying motion away from the star. d, 
A contour plot of the two HST epochs after more aggressive spatial filtering 
(Methods), which produces sharp residual features highlighting the differential 
motion of each feature. 


epochs, but they also appear radially offset between epochs, suggesting 
that the features are moving away from the star, as shown in Fig. 2. 
To precisely register the features we plot the disk spine’s transversal 
excursions from the midplane and its intensity as a function of sepa- 
ration from the star (Fig. 3). We note that these two methods do not 
trace exactly the same physical structures, since the intensity maxima 
do not coincide with the excursion peaks for the outer features (Fig. 3a, 
b). Nevertheless, both methods show a persistent pattern shifting away 
from the star over a 4-year time frame. The five features are clearly 
identifiable as peaks in the excursion plot. As a general trend, the 
features get fainter, broader, and closer to the midplane of the disk 


Figure 3 | Disk features across 
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three epochs. Precise registration of 
the disk spine in the southeast side 
reveals vertical excursions (a) and 
intensity variations (multiplied by 
the square of the separation from the 
star, b). The SPHERE profile is an 
average of three data reductions 
(ADI, KLIP and subtraction of 
azimuthally averaged profile). Error 
bars are 1o dispersion. The profiles 
are shifted vertically in proportion to 
the time intervals between 

epochs. Disk features are identified as 
five local maxima (A-E). Dashed 
orange lines roughly illustrate the 
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possible trajectory of each feature. 
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Figure 4 | Projected speeds of the disk features. The projected speeds 

of the five features A-E (green, red, orange, blue and magenta) are plotted 
against the projected separation from the star. Several orbits are shown for 
different mass assumptions (0.4, 0.6 and 0.8 solar masses) and two 
eccentricities: e = 0 (dotted lines), e = 0.9 (dashed lines). The solid lines stand 
for the maximum local system escape speed. Horizontal bars correspond to 
the range of projected separations between two epochs, while the vertical dotted 
lines stand for the projected speed uncertainty (peak-to-valley). 


with increasing stellocentric distance (Fig. 3). Feature A is inside the 
blind area of the HST 2010 image. Finally, we conclude that all struc- 
tures identified in 2014 are recovered in 2010 and 2011 and appear to 
have moved away from the star towards the southeast direction as a 
coherent series of patterns. The fact that the two HST epochs alone 
(biases being minimal) exhibit a noticeable motion is a very strong 
argument in favour of a real phenomenon. This motion is opposite to 
that of background objects given AU Mic’s proper motion. The colour 
dependence of the grains’ scattering properties cannot account for 
such a large displacement between the visible and the infrared. 

From the three available epochs we obtained the projected speeds 
associated with each feature considering the excursions from the mid- 
plane (Fig. 4). To remain conservative the registration errors are peak- 
to-valley instead of 1o dispersion. The measured speeds are in the range 
4-10kms_'. Assuming stellar mass in the range of 0.6 + 0.2 solar 
masses, the projected speeds of all features beyond A are inconsistent 
with circular orbits. The speeds of features B and C are compatible with 
elliptical orbits, but require minimum eccentricities of ~0.5 and ~0.97 
even for the high end of the stellar mass range. Features D and E are 
fainter and less distinct than the closer features, which makes their speed 
measurements less accurate. However, taking into account the error 
bars, D and E exceed the local system escape velocity for all stellar mass 
assumptions. To a lower extent, feature C has a similar behaviour for the 
lowest-stellar-mass assumption. If confirmed with future measure- 
ments, these speeds may indicate that at least two (and possibly three) 
of the features are on unbound trajectories leaving the system. 

Several mechanisms were considered that might produce structures 
ina dusty disk, some involving a gas-rich disk, spiral waves, resonances 
with planetary-mass objects, stellar activity, or outflows from planets 
(see Methods). But the distinct morphology of the features, their high 
apparent speeds incompatible with low-eccentricity orbits, and their 
spatial localization on only one side of the disk are at odds with most 
scenarios. Therefore, we cannot offer a single explanation for these 
features; additional data are needed to do so. New HST and IRDIS 
imaging can monitor the morphological, photometric, and astrometric 
temporal evolution of the features, determine whether their motion 
slows down or accelerates and whether they expand with time, and 
possibly observe the generation of new features. Measurements with 
ZIMPOL, a rapid-switching imaging polarimeter on SPHERE, of scat- 
tering polarization can constrain the phase angle and thus the line-of- 
sight configuration of the features relative to the disk. The Atacama 
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Large Millimeter/submillimeter Array (ALMA) observations can 
improve constraints on the disk’s residual gas content. Monitoring 
the flaring activity of AU Mic may allow us to test the link between 
the generation of features in the dust distribution and coronal mass 
ejections. Finally, Ho differential imaging may reveal signs of accretion 
if there exist proto-planets in the system. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references 
unique to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Observations and data reduction. SPHERE is a highly specialized instrument 
dedicated to high-contrast imaging, built by a wide consortium of European 
laboratories and recently installed at the VLT’®. It is based on the Sphere 
Adaptive optics for eXoplanet Observation (SAXO) extreme adaptive optics sys- 
tem, with a 41 X 41 actuator wavefront control. Several coronagraphic devices for 
stellar diffraction suppression are provided, including apodized Lyot corona- 
graphs. 

AU Mic was observed on 11 August 2014, with the differential imaging camera 
IRDIS, in the J band for a total integration time of 2,560 s. IRDIS offers two square 
fields of view (about 12” each) on the same detector to allow for spectral differential 
imaging, but since the broadband J filter was used for both channels, they provided 
redundancy in this case. The star was masked with an apodized Lyot coronagraph 
of which the focal mask occults an area of 185 mas in diameter and the pupil mask 
transmits ~67% of the light. 

Data reduction follows a standard procedure including cosmetics (correction 
for flat-field, bad pixels, dark current, and distortion). Individual frame registra- 
tion is not required as the sequence is very stable and a dedicated hardware in 
SPHERE is taking care of the positioning of the star onto the coronagraph in real 
time, reaching 0.5 mas accuracy”. 

We then took advantage of the field rotation during the observation (~77°) to 
suppress the residual starlight in coronagraphic images and reveal the faint scat- 
tered light from the debris disk via angular differential imaging (ADI). We 
explored several ADI techniques, including classical ADI, LOCI'* and KLIP” with 
various parameter settings. The final images were obtained with a LOCI (Fig. le) 
frame selection criterion of 0.75 full-width at half-maximum (FWHM), and an 
optimization zone of 10,000 PSF footprints (using sectors of annuli 12 FWHM in 
the radial dimension), while the KLIP image (Fig. 1d) is calculated for separations 
shorter than 600 pixels (7.35”), and is built from the subtraction of 5 modes out of 
160 (a conservative value to avoid strong attenuation of the disk). Since ADI 
techniques achieve their high contrast performance at the cost of flux losses to 
the disk image, which remain difficult to calibrate”®, we also reduced the data with 
less powerful but more conservative methods, such as frame-by-frame reference 
star subtraction or subtraction of an azimuthally averaged radial profile. Owing to 
the high quality and stability of the data, these methods performed similarly to the 
ADI techniques in terms of detecting the disk at separations larger than ~0.7-1.0". 
Doing so, the processed images reach a 5a contrast as large as 4 X 10 °at ~0.5". All 
data reduction methods recover the disk features A-E consistently and at the same 
locations. 

The limit of detection to point sources is presented in Extended Data Fig. 1, as 
measured within the disk using the method of fake point sources injection to 
calibrate for the self-subtraction inherent to ADI. The contrast achieved in the 
image at a projected separation of 1” would have enabled the detection of a planet 
with a mass 1 to 6 times that of Jupiter, depending which evolutionary and 
atmospheric model is considered”, and assuming an age of 20 Myr. This thresh- 
old potentially lowers to a Saturn-mass object at a projected separation of 4” (about 
the location of the planetesimal belt), but the models are not reliable for such low 
mass. 

The published images of the optical HST observations from 2010 and 2011 
represent a combination of both epochs", in which the strongest feature (B) was 
already identified. For the purpose of tracking our disk features A-E through time, 
these data were re-reduced to yield separate images for both epochs. Following the 
original recipe for data reduction (multi-roll PSF-template subtraction) augmen- 
ted with an additional high-pass filtering (unsharp masking), we recover features 
B-E reliably in both epochs. In 2010, feature A resides inside the blind area 
resulting from the multi-roll technique. The HST images are obtained with 
STIS in a filter-less mode, the spectral range being set by the detector spectral 
response across a very broad band (200-1,100 nm). 

For Figs 2a—c, the images shown in Fig. la~c were unsharp-masked on a spatial 
scale of 0.76". The main body of the disk was approximated as a brightness 
distribution with a broken linear horizontal profile (with a break at 3”, the approx- 
imate radius of the source ring) and a Gaussian vertical profile. The linear trends 
were chosen on the basis of the disk’s brightness profile along the midplane. This 
distribution was subtracted to reveal the inhomogeneous substructure. The same 
distribution was used for both HST epochs, preserving their extreme reliability. In 
Fig. 2d, a more aggressive asymmetric kernel of 0.76” X 0.25" was used for 
unsharp-masking on the two HST images to highlight sharp horizontal gradients 
that are suitable for visualizing the differential motion. 

On 13 August 2014, we obtained a follow-up observation of AU Mic with 
ZIMPOL, the rapid-switching imaging polarimeter. A total of 1 h of integration 
time was taken in the I’-band filter (713-866 nm) in imaging mode (no polari- 
metry) with pupil tracking so as to allow for ADI data reduction. Since the high- 
sensitivity detector mode is currently only available in the slow polarimetry mode, 
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which does not support pupil tracking, the noisier high-gain detector mode was 
used. AU Mic was heavily saturated and produced some charge bleeding in the 
vertical direction, but the compromised region does not affect the disk detection. 
A total of 40° of field rotation was captured during the observation. After correct- 
ing for cosmetics as for the IRDIS data, we applied various ADI data reduction 
techniques to suppress the stellar halo. In Extended Data Fig. 2, we show the results 
for LOCI data reduction with ‘conservative’ parameter settings” including a frame 
selection criterion of 0.5 X FWHM and an optimization area of 10,000 PSF foot- 
prints (same geometry as for IRDIS). The adaptive optics correction is more 
difficult at shorter wavelengths, and thus yields a lower Strehl ratio in the optical 
than in the infrared. On the other hand, the shorter wavelengths yield a higher 
angular resolution (A/D ~ 19 mas in the I'-band as compared to about 32 mas in 
the J-band) and thus a greater potential to resolve fine structure. As Extended Data 
Fig. 2 demonstrates, the location and overall morphology of the A and B features as 
seen in the IRDIS images are very well reproduced in the ZIMPOL images, includ- 
ing the wave-like connection of feature A to the disk plane. Both images show an 
additional pattern in between feature B and the midplane. This structure may 
represent further wave-like features like A-E at a lower amplitude, but will require 
future investigation and modelling. 

Disk morphology. From a morphological point of view, the southeast and north- 
west sides of the disk are very different. The former contains many structures 
above the midplane, while the latter is brighter, thinner and features an abrupt 
change of direction near 1.5”. The disk PA, measured from north to east, is 
determined in both SPHERE and HST images using the method developed earlier 
for edge-on disks*. The image is rotated with an initial guess for the PA to place the 
disk midplane approximately horizontally and a profile function (Gaussian or 
Lorentzian) is fitted vertically to retrieve the midplane centroid versus the angular 
separation. We used regions where the disk contains as few features as possible (3” 
to 6” here). The true disk PA is the image rotation for which the slope of the 
disk centroid is flat. The measurement is repeated separately for the two sides, 
since the AU Mic disk is highly asymmetric. We found PAgp = 129.5 + 0.2° and 
PAnw = 311.2 + 0.3° respectively for the southeast and northwest sides. Similarly in 
the HST images we obtained PAgp = 129.0+0.5° and PAnw = 310.5 + 0.2°. 
Although the error is relatively large, the measurements from SPHERE and HST 
differ in the northwest side by 0.7 + 0.4°. We suspect that the determination of the 
PA in the southeast is in fact perturbed by the presence of the features appearing at 
different locations between 2010-2011 and 2014. Thus, we considered that the 
northwest side gives a more reliable measurement of PA so we compensated the 
HST image with a rotation of 0.7° to realign all the epochs. We note that for both 
HST and SPHERE the true north uncertainty is ~0.1°, so the uncertainty on the disk 
PA is reflecting our ability to locate the disk midplane and is also possibly affected by 
the colour dependence of the grains. In addition, the two sides are clearly misaligned 
by 1.7 + 0.4° in the SPHERE image and by 1.5 + 0.5° in the HST image. Once the 
disk PA is set, the centroid of the disk cross-section versus separation defines the disk 
spine in which the features are visible as excursions from the midplane (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). This spine includes both the main disk and the features, which explains 
that they may appear in Extended Data Fig. 3 at different elevations than in Fig. 1. To 
register the radial locations of features we used a model profile combining a 
Gaussian and a first-order polynomial in some delimited regions (red lines in 
Extended Data Fig. 3). The measurement is repeated for various data reductions, 
including PA uncertainty, to estimate the errors on the location of the features. The 
registration of features and associated errors are listed in Extended Data Table 1. 

Finally, we also found that the disk spine shows an excursion of 0.07” (equival- 
ent to ~5-6 pixels) southwest to the star inside a radius of 0.6-0.7”, a characteristic 
that is clearly seen in a zoomed image (Extended Data Fig. 4). It is unlikely to be a 
result of ADI bias, which is expected to be symmetrical about the disk midplane. 
Similar excursions were observed in a number of debris disks; these excursions 
could represent the opening of each disk’s source ring as viewed at an inclination 
close to, but not equal to, 90°. In such a situation, anisotropic forward-scattering is 
expected to render the near-side edge of the ring much brighter than the far-side 
edge, which accounts for the asymmetry. A complete analysis of the disk pho- 
tometry is deferred to future work, since a careful modelling of ADI bias effects is 
crucial in that case, especially close to the star”. 

With the most aggressive algorithms (those that remove the starlight most 
efficiently, like KLIP and LOCI) the three features closest to the star appear as 
arches; that is, the structures are clearly separated from the midplane by a void of 
scattered light. As a qualitative ‘sanity check’, fake bumps were added to the data 
inside the disk midplane to investigate qualitatively whether ADI could produce a 
depletion between the midplane and the top of the bump, mimicking arches. We 
found no such effects and therefore conclude that this is probably a real character- 
istic, to be confirmed with deeper follow-up observations. 

As a complement to Figs 3 and 4, we have plotted the stellocentric distance 
versus time for each feature in Extended Data Fig. 5. The structures are well aligned 
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over the three epochs, error bars being smaller than the plotted symbols in some 
cases. Once the data points are fitted with linear trends and extended back in time, 
three out of five features (A, B, C) lie on nearly parallel tracks, and suggest a 
timeframe of ~15 years (where lines intersect the y axis). In fact, the observed 
structures are necessarily recent, otherwise they would have propagated and 
smeared all around the star as a result of secular evolution. Brightness asymmetries 
reported in the literature in 2004 may coincide with the tracks for features C and D, 
though it is difficult to determine reliably whether they are the same features since 
they are seen as intensity variations rather than excursions from the midplane. 
Physical interpretation of disk features. A majority of known debris disks 
exhibit structural features such as eccentricities, warps and brightness asymmet- 
ries, which are assumed to be induced by planets via secular gravitational per- 
turbation. However, such features either appear static over observational 
timescales or remain coupled to the Keplerian motion of the disk, which is incom- 
patible with the fast motion measured for two or three of the five features observed. 
There are mandatory observational facts with which a physical interpretation must 
comply, at least qualitatively, which are: (1) spatial localization of the features on 
one side of the disk and above the midplane, (2) timeframe for the evolution, (3) 
increase of projected speeds at larger projected separations, (4) larger projected 
radial widths away from the star, (5) increase of intensities at shorter projected 
separations, and (6) variable elevations. 

Although a number of mechanisms occur in massive protoplanetary disks that 
can affect the dust distribution and generate structures with speeds of a few to a few 
tens of kilometres per second, they rely on the presence of gas. Although some 
debris disks retain a large amount of gas”, such gas is probably a low-mass 
component in the AU Mic system" compared to the estimated total mass of dust’. 
For these reasons gas-induced scenarios (such as radiation-driven disk wind and 
protostellar jets) are considered unlikely here. 

One possible assumption would be that the measured speeds represent the 
phase speed of a pattern propagating through the disk, which could greatly exceed 
the physical speed of the constituent disk particles. Indeed, protoplanetary disks 
may exhibit spiral density waves whose outer arms ‘travel’ at super-Keplerian 
speeds, as a response to gravitational instabilities or planets orbiting inside the 
disk’. Given AU Mic’s youth, it must have dispersed its primordial gas only 
recently; thus, some disk structures could conceivably have survived as ‘fossils’. 
Whether this is physically plausible remains to be investigated. Resonances can 
induce wave-like structure even in gas-less disks. Saturn’s rings feature edge waves 
along the orbits of embedded moons, although they follow Keplerian orbits”. 
Lindblad resonances, on the other hand, produce spirals phase-locked to a planet, 
which exhibit super-Keplerian phase speeds. However, a spiral would have to 
‘wrap’ around the star several times to reproduce the observed train of features 
on the southeastern side, which is at odds with the lack of features on the north- 
western side. 

Local intensity enhancements on one side only could be interpreted as a series of 
concentric eccentric rings resulting from massive collisions of asteroid-like 
objects’. However, the typical timescale to produce several eccentric rings is of 
the order of 100 years, too long compared to our measurements for the moving 
structures in the AU Mic disk. 

Rather than phase speed, the observed motion may represent physical motion at 
super-Keplerian velocities. Dust blowout by stellar radiation or wind constitutes 
an integral part of the mechanism that produces debris disks, and is well capable of 
boosting small grains to escape speeds. Given AU Mic’s high activity level, flares 


from coronal mass ejections could occasionally impact the planetesimal ring and 
produce distinct dust clouds at different azimuths. A warped ring of planetesimals 
as in B Pictoris’ could account for the elevation. Owing to anisotropic scattering, 
the near-side clouds could appear bright while those on the far side remain 
undetected, explaining the one-sided apparent distribution. Similarly, the inter- 
action of episodic flares with a planet’s magnetosphere or a dusty circumplanetary 
disk, on a Keplerian orbit, may explain the spatial localization of the features as a 
train of dust cloud’*. Circumplanetary disks are also capable of releasing out- 
flows”’. In both of these scenarios, the combination of orbital motion of the dust 
source and the outward force would explain the velocity dispersion shown in 
Fig. 4. 

In the planetary outflow scenario, given that features A and E could have been 
released approximately 15 years apart (Extended Data Fig. 5) and that projected 
speeds vary from ~4kms_' to 10kms_', wecan constrain the minimal separation 
of a planet to ~10-15 au. On the other hand, dust clearing observed at distances 
closer than ~35-40 au could be the result of a planet orbiting inside the plan- 
etesimal belt. Therefore, in the range 10-40 au, where a hypothetical planet may 
reside, the SPHERE data reach a contrast of 1 X 10-° to 8 X 10°, which, for the 
DUSTY model”, provides an upper limit at 6 and 3.5 Jupiter masses, respectively. 
Code availability. Data reductions are performed with IDL and custom routines 
(including IDP3 available from the Mikulski Archive for Space Telescopes at 
STScI). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Limit of detection to point sources. The contrast 
is measured at 5o using fake planets introduced to the data at discrete 
positions (circles) along the disk midplane to account for the self-subtraction 
of the ADI/KLIP algorithm. The dashed line defines the edge of the 
coronagraphic mask at 0.09”. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Comparison of IRDIS and ZIMPOL images. a and 
b show zoomed-in regions of the KLIP and LOCI reductions of the IRDIS 
infrared data, whereas c is taken from the conservative LOCI reduction of the 
ZIMPOL optical data. Features A and B are reproduced accurately in the 
ZIMPOL data. An additional substructure between feature B and the 
midplane is also detected, as indicated by arrows. The yellow star symbol 
indicates the position of the star. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Spine of the disk measured in SPHERE IRDIS 
data. The spine is measured using several reductions (noADI, ADI, KLIP) 
of the SPHERE IRDIS 2014 data. Average values and dispersions (error bars) 
are plotted as a blue line. For each region where a local maxima is identified, 
a Gaussian + first-order polynomial model is fitted in order to register 
precisely the five features. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Central part of the SPHERE IRDIS image. 

a shows a 12" field of view of the SPHERE IRDIS image processed with the KLIP 
algorithm and b is a magnified version to indicate the bow-like deviation of the 
disk to the southeast in the central area (for separations shorter than ~0.7”). 
The horizontal dotted lines indicate the disk midplane. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Positions of the disk features over time. The 
positions of the features measured in the SPHERE and HST images are 
plotted as circles together with peak-to-valley error bars (in some cases, the 
errors are smaller than the symbol size). Linear fits on these three epochs 
illustrate the possible track of each feature. The black symbols show the 
location at which various inhomogeneities were reported in the literature, on the 
basis of older data®°. The colour coding is the same as in Fig. 4. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Registration of features 


Epoch feature A feature B feature C feature D feature E 
2010 HST - 1.259+ 0.037” 2.459+ 0.049” 3.369+ 0.061” 4.658+ 0.245” 


0.025” 3.4914 0.025” 4.912+ 


2011 HST 0.750+ 0.012” 1.3844 0.012” 2.554+ 0.208” 


2014 SPHERE 1.0174 0.025” 1.714+ 0.037” 2.961+ 0.073” 4.096+ 0.049” 5.508+ 0.074” 
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Two-channel Kondo effect and renormalization flow 
with macroscopic quantum charge states 


Z. Iftikhar’, S. Jezouin', A. Anthore’?, U. Gennser!, F. D. Parmentier’, A. Cavanna’ & F. Pierre! 


Many-body correlations and macroscopic quantum behaviours are 
fascinating condensed matter problems. A powerful test-bed for 
the many-body concepts and methods is the Kondo effect'”, which 
entails the coupling of a quantum impurity to a continuum of 
states. It is central in highly correlated systems** and can be 
explored with tunable nanostructures*°. Although Kondo physics 
is usually associated with the hybridization of itinerant electrons 
with microscopic magnetic moments”, theory predicts that it 
can arise whenever degenerate quantum states are coupled to a 
continuum*''"*, Here we demonstrate the previously elusive 
‘charge’ Kondo effect in a hybrid metal-semiconductor imple- 
mentation of a single-electron transistor, with a quantum pseudos- 
pin of 1/2 constituted by two degenerate macroscopic charge states 
of a metallic island’’’*”°. In contrast to other Kondo nano- 
structures, each conduction channel connecting the island to an 
electrode constitutes a distinct and fully tunable Kondo channel”, 
thereby providing unprecedented access to the two-channel Kondo 
effect and a clear path to multi-channel Kondo physics’*?!’. 
Using a weakly coupled probe, we find the renormalization flow, 
as temperature is reduced, of two Kondo channels competing to 
screen the charge pseudospin. This provides a direct view of how 
the predicted quantum phase transition develops across the sym- 
metric quantum critical point*”’. Detuning the pseudospin 
away from degeneracy, we demonstrate, on a fully characterized 
device, quantitative agreement with the predictions for the finite- 
temperature crossover from quantum criticality”. 

In previous experimental investigations, the Kondo quantum 
impurity was of a microscopic nature and mostly associated with 
spin®’’****, orbital*° or possibly structural degrees of freedom*”’. 
In the ‘charge’ Kondo effect'’’*”, it is a pseudospin of 1/2 consisting 
of two degenerate states of a macroscopic quantum variable, namely, 
the electrical charge of a metallic island comprising several billion 
electrons. The role of the electrons’ spin (} or |) in the original spin 
Kondo problem” is played by the electrons’ location, which can be 
in the island (7) or elsewhere (|). Accordingly, the charge pseudo- 
spin flips when electrons are transferred into and out of the island. 
The Kondo channels, each coupling the Kondo impurity (pseudo)- 
spin with a distinct electron continuum, directly equate with the 
different electrical conduction channels connected to the island 
(distinguishing between those associated with different values of 
the real electron spin). In contrast, the electrical channels in pre- 
vious Kondo nanostructures normally merged into a single Kondo 
channel (except in the ingenious implementation of ref. 9), owing to 
cooperative spin-flip processes involving charge transfers between 
continuums. Furthermore, the charge pseudospin energy splitting, 
adjusted by detuning the island from degeneracy with a gate 
voltage, is fully equivalent to the Zeeman splitting of a magnetic 
Kondo impurity. Finally, of practical importance, the macroscopic 
charge pseudospin allows for large channel distances, and thereby 
enables full and independent control as well as the in situ character- 
ization of every Kondo parameter, giving access to direct compar- 
isons with theory. 


Here we investigate a nanostructure designed to display the two- 
channel ‘charge’ Kondo effect''’®"”. The device (Fig. 1a) is a hybrid 
metal-semiconductor single-electron transistor (SET) with additional 
characterization probes. It essentially consists of a central metallic 
island (shown bright in Fig. 1a), with a continuous electronic density 


Figure 1 | Hybrid metal-semiconductor single-electron transistor. 

a, Coloured picture of the sample (schematic in inset), consisting of a central 
metallic island (shown bright) connected to large electrodes (white circles) 
through the quantum point contacts QPC, . formed in a buried 2DEG (darker 
grey). The lateral continuous gates and QPC, are used, respectively, to 
characterize the ‘intrinsic’ and ‘in situ’ (renormalized) conductances of QPC 9. 
The magnetic field B ~ 3.9 T corresponds to the integer quantum Hall regime, 
with the current propagating along spin-polarized edge channels (red lines) 
in the direction indicated by arrows. b, c, Kondo renormalized Coulomb peaks. 
Shown are measured SET conductance (symbols) versus gate voltage V, 
(pseudospin energy splitting AE), for symmetric QPC, » set to T),2 ~ 0.06 (b) at 
T ~ 11.5 mK or 7,2 ~ 0.93 (c) at T~ 11.5 mK (red) and 22 mK (grey). 
Continuous lines are theoretical predictions (see main text, Methods). The 
agreement between data and theory in c establishes the predictions for the 
crossover from quantum critical behaviour as a function of AE (main text). 
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of states, connected to large electrodes through two quantum point 
contacts (QPC;,2), each tuned to a single conduction channel. The 
QPCs are formed in a Ga(Al)As two-dimensional electron gas 
(2DEG) by the field effect using split gates. The 2DEG is further con- 
fined by etching (to the darker grey areas in Fig. 1a), and electrically 
connected to the metallic island by thermal annealing. The lateral 
continuous gates are used to extract the ‘intrinsic’ transmission prob- 
abilities t, . characterizing QPC) », respectively, by short-circuiting the 
central island. The capacitively coupled gate voltage V, controls the 
energy difference between the island charge states. When set to weak 
coupling, QPC, gives us access separately to the ‘in situ’ conductances 
Gj,2 of QPC},», respectively. Except when specifically indicated, QPC, 
is disconnected. 

The experiment is performed down to an electronic temperature 
T ~ 11.5 mK (Methods), in a perpendicular magnetic field B ~ 3.9T 
that breaks the spin degeneracy and corresponds to the integer 
quantum Hall effect at filling factor 2. In this regime, the current flows 
along two (spin-polarized) chiral edge channels. Red lines in Fig. la 
represent the outer channel, closest to the edge, with the propagation 
direction indicated by arrows. It is partially transmitted across QPC) », 
whereas the inner channel (not shown) is fully reflected and can 
be ignored. 

We now review the main requirements for mapping the physics of 
this device to the two-channel Kondo (2CK) problem. First, the typical 
electronic level spacing 6 in the metallic island should be much smaller 
than the thermal energy: 6 < kgT, with kg the Boltzmann constant'®”. 
We estimate 6 ~ kg X 0.2 UK (Methods), four orders of magnitude 
smaller than kgT. Second, the charging energy Ec = e”/2C, with e 
the electron charge and C the overall island capacitance, should be 
larger than kgT to reduce the accessible charge states to a pseudospin 
of 1/2. We obtain from standard Coulomb diamond analysis 
Ec =~ kg X 290 mK (Methods). Third, the metallic island should be 
in nearly perfect contact with the 2DEG, in particular to avoid reso- 
nances involving the 2DEG-metal interface. We find that the outer 
edge channel is fully transmitted into the metallic island, with a 
reflection probability smaller than 0.05% (Methods). Finally, QPC; 
should implement point-like contacts, with a small energy dependence 
of t),2. For the experimental set points, we find using the lateral char- 
acterization gates that t,. increase monotonically with energy by at 
most 11% up to 2Ec (Methods). Together, the last two tests rule out 
any resonant effects. 

From the influence of the charge states’ energy splitting on conduc- 
tance, we observe first indications of 2CK effects and establish that the 
measurements are performed in a regime where this physics is expected. 
The measured conductance Gepy of the QPC,-island-QPC, SET is 
plotted as symbols versus gate voltage for symmetric QPCs set in 
the tunnel and weak-backscattering regimes, t= 1 ~ 12 ~ 0.06 
(T ~ 11.5 mK) and 0.93 (T ~ 11.5 and 22 mk), in Fig. 1b, c, respect- 
ively. The conductance exhibits periodic peaks located at successive 
charge degeneracy points (one full period 4 ~ 0.72 mV is shown in 
Fig. 1c, Methods). 

The tunnel data in Fig. 1b are compared with the prediction for 
incoherent sequential tunnelling events” 


Ga 2Ec(5V_/A)/kyT ) 
2 sinh(2Ec(5V,/A)/ksT) 


with G.. =(e?/h)/(t; | +t7') the ‘classical’ SET conductance and h 
the Planck constant. We find that the data (symbols) can be accurately 
reproduced with a fit temperature of 10 mK (continuous line in Fig. 1b), 
slightly smaller than but compatible with T ~ 11.5 + 1.5 mK. However, 
the maximum peak conductance is much higher than the standard 
prediction G../2 (dashed line), and G., was left as a free fit parameter. 
Such an increase is expected from the Kondo renormalization of the 
conductance, even for relatively low characteristic Kondo temperature 
scales Tx < T. In this limit, equation (1) is predicted to provide a good 
approximation when substituting G.. by ~log *(T/xTx), with « a 


Gspt = 
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numerical factor’’ (Methods). Assuming t<1, the Kondo temper- 


ature reads!” 
Tx! ~ (Ec/ks)exp (-°/ V4) (2) 


In the opposite limit of weak-backscattering, the 2CK physics is 
expected to be well developed. We find that the 1~0.93 data 
(Fig. 1c, symbols) are accurately reproduced, quantitatively and with- 
out fit parameters, by the predictions (lines) from the theoretical frame- 
work where the Kondo mapping is established’” (Methods). 

With these indications of 2CK effects, we now provide direct experi- 
mental evidence of Kondo physics from the temperature dependence 
Gspr(T) at the charge degeneracy point, with QPC, , remaining sym- 
metric. 

In standard metallic SETs, with many opaque conduction channels, 
the peak conductance monotonically decreases from its high- 
temperature classical value G.. as the temperature is reduced”. In stark 
contrast, we find that Gsp;(6V, = 0) increases as the temperature is 
reduced and, at T ~ 11.5 mK, always exceeds the classical conductance 
G,, by up to nearly 30% (Fig. 2a). Note that the separately characterized 
intrinsic energy dependencies of 1, correspond to an opposite 
decrease of Ggpzy smaller than 1% for T <80mK. Remarkably, the 
conductance increase is logarithmic in T (continuous lines, for 
T $80 mk), which is a typical signature of the Kondo effect. 

A characteristic of Kondo systems, arising from renormalization 
group physics’, is that they follow universal scaling laws. We demonstrate 
that the conductance data at T= 80 mK can be rescaled into a single 
curve Gsp7(T, T) = Ggpy(T/Tx), and that the extracted T;,(t) agrees with 
the theoretical prediction for the Kondo temperature (Fig. 2b). The 
simple rescaling procedure (Methods) relies on Gspy overlapping for 
different t, and on the prediction Ggpy(T/Tx > 1) x log *(T/aT x) 
(violet dashed line in Fig. 2b). The T< Tx prediction e/2h — Gopr x 
T/Tx is displayed as a red short-dashed line” in Fig. 2b (Methods). The 
experimental scaling law covers an unprecedented range of T/T, and 
most of Gspr € [0, 0.5]e*/h, thanks to the fully and independently tun- 
able t. Given the important Gggy overlaps, involving up to three success- 
ive values of t, the rescaling accuracy provides a stringent test of the 
universal scaling law hypothesis. This conclusion is further established 
by comparing extracted Tx(t) (symbols in inset in Fig. 2b) with the 
predictions derived at 1 — t<< 1 (Methods, red short-dashed line in inset 
in Fig. 2b), t< 1 (equation (2), violet dashed line in inset in Fig. 2b) and 
its generalization tested numerically (continuous line in inset in Fig. 2b)”° 


Ty" ~(Ec/kp)tpexpCn/(4tp)) (3) 


where ttp ~ 2a —vV1—1)/t—1. Adjusting the unknown theoretical 


prefactor to match T(t < 1) or Tg(1 — t< 1), we find an overall agree- 
ment over the whole range t € [0, 1]. 

With the ‘charge’ Kondo effect established, we turn to exploring the 
2CK physics, which originates from the channels’ competition to screen 
the (pseudo)spin-1/2. Two symmetric Kondo channels are expected to 
flow, as T — 0, towards the so-called!” strong-coupling fixed point 
characterized in the ‘charge’ Kondo implementation by two ballistic 
conduction channels (G;,. > e’/h). In contrast to the one-channel 
Kondo (1CK) effect, this produces an over-screening of the pseudospin 
and, consequently, a non-Fermi liquid 2CK state with collective low- 
energy excitations’. The 2CK state is predicted to be unstable with an 
energy splitting of the pseudospin and with channel asymmetry, result- 
ing ina T = 0 quantum phase transition”'. Indeed, in the presence of an 
asymmetry, the most strongly coupled Kondo channel takes over, fully 
screening the pseudospin-1/2 at low temperatures and thereby hiding 
(decoupling) it from the other channel (see ref. 9 for first evidence of 
such a decoupling with a specific spin Kondo nanostructure’’). From 
the quantum phase transition perspective, the 2CK non-Fermi liquid 
character appears as a general consequence of the divergent correla- 
tions near the quantum critical point (symmetric and at degeneracy)’. 
At finite T < Tx, the quantum critical (non-Fermi liquid) behaviour is 
preserved for a range of channel asymmetries and pseudospin energy 
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Figure 2 | Observation of the ‘charge’ Kondo effect. a, The normalized SET 
conductance Ggp7/G;., at charge degeneracy (SV, = 0) and for symmetric 
QPC;,,2, is plotted as symbols versus the temperature on a logarithmic scale for 
different values of t = 1, ~ 12. Continuous straight lines are guides to the eye 
proportional to log(T). The grey dots are the orthogonal projections of the 
different temperature measurements onto the plane (t, Gsz7/G..). b, The data in 
a at T= 80 mK, rescaled in temperature into a universal conductance curve 
(symbols). The violet dashed line displays the theoretical T>> Tx prediction 
Gspr log ?(T/ aT). The red short-dashed line displays the T< Tx 
prediction e/2h — Gspr x T/T (Methods). Inset, the extracted scaling 
parameter Tx(t) (symbols) is compared to theoretical predictions 

(see equations (2) and (3) for the definitions of the Kondo temperatures yes} 
and Tg"™, and Methods for Tx *'). 


splittings, which narrows down as T is reduced. Consequently, a non- 
Fermi to Fermi liquid crossover takes place*?!””. 

The data from symmetric QPC configurations (Figs 1b, c, 2b) 
already reveal information on the 2CK physics. First, the experimental 
scaling law (Fig. 2b) shows that two symmetric Kondo channels 
flow monotonically towards the expected strong-coupling fixed 
point (2Ggp7 ~ G| ~ Gp > e’/h as T — 0). Note that for N=3 
Kondo channels, the predicted symmetric fixed point is different'*’””’. 
Second, the crossover from quantum critical to Fermi liquid 
behaviour with the pseudospin energy splitting AE = 2E(6V,/A is 
explored in Fig. 1c. Starting from a well-developed 2CK state at 
6V, = 0 (T/T, ~ 0.003 and 0.005), the SET conductance progressively 
moves away from the strong coupling fixed point e’/2h and, at suffi- 
ciently large AE, decreases as the temperature is reduced from 22 to 
11.5 mK. Remarkably, the demonstrated agreement between data and 
theory for arbitrary 5V, validates quantitatively the theoretical 
description” of the crossover. In particular, the crossover energy scale 
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Figure 3 | Interplay of two Kondo channels revealed by tuning the 
asymmetry. Main plot, the SET conductance at charge degeneracy and 

T = 11.5 mK is displayed (symbols) versus QPC),2 ‘intrinsic’ transmission 
probabilities, t,,. Narrow grey lines connect data points with the setting of one 
QPC fixed while the other is changed. The colour code represents Gsp7/G:. 
(black lines indicate Gsp7 = G..). Lateral panels represent the same data 
(symbols) for a fixed value of t2 ~ 0.47 (left) or t; ~ 0.25 (right), together with 
G.. (continuous line). 


(such that Gspr = 0.5e7/2h) increases with T closely following the 
generic expectation kg Tx \/T/Tx (Methods; we are preparing a thor- 
ough study of the crossover). 

We provide evidence of the channels’ competition by exploring the 
effect of QPC asymmetry on Ggpy. Symbols in Fig. 3 represent 
Gsgr(T, T2) measured at T ~ 11.5 mK at the charge degeneracy point, 
while the colour code corresponds to the ratio Gsp7/G:.. Note that it is 
only for nearly symmetric QPC » that Gspr exceeds the ‘classical’ value 
G., (black continuous lines in Fig. 3). The stronger Gsp7 renormaliza- 
tion for symmetric QPCs indicates that they influence each other. 
Strikingly, Gspy exhibits a maximum and then decreases as the trans- 
mission probability of one QPC is continuously increased with the 
other fixed (symbols in lateral panels in Fig. 3). This non-monotonic 
behaviour demonstrates that the two QPCs are not independently 
renormalized, and validates expectations for two competing Kondo 
channels in series'””?. 

The 2CK phenomenology is directly revealed by the Kondo 
renormalization flow of the channels’ coupling, as temperature is 
reduced. It is experimentally characterized by the (renormalized) 
‘in sitw conductances G,. We extract G, and G, separately by slightly 
opening QPC,, with G,<Gj, in order to minimize its effect 
(Methods). Figure 4 displays the (G,,G,) renormalization flow for 
T ~ {80, 38,22, 14}mK. The continuous lines connect data points 
(symbols) obtained for identical (1), t2), with an arrow indicating the 
flow direction and a colour corresponding to |t, — ta| (t1,2 S 0.12 and 
|t1 — T| 2 0.57 are not included, owing to the small signal to noise). 

First, note that the flow of asymmetric G,. away from the symmet- 
ric line plainly exposes the development of the predicted quantum 
phase transition across the symmetric quantum critical point*’”?’””. 
Second, the renormalization flow also displays the predicted crossover 
from 2CK to 1CK behaviour. The 2CK zone of influence, shown as a 
grey background in Fig. 4, is characterized by an increase of both G; 
and G, as T is reduced. This occurs for Gj. S 0.5e/h (that is, T < Tx) 
or for relatively symmetric G,,2. The 1CK zone of influence, shown as a 
light grey background in Fig. 4, is characterized by the reduction of the 
smallest ‘in situ’ conductance as T is lowered, while the largest further 
increases until reaching ~e7/h. This occurs for asymmetric G,,. and 
only if the largest ‘in sitw’ conductance is above ~0.5e”/h, correspond- 
ing to an important screening of the pseudospin. Note that the limit of 
one perfectly ballistic QPC was previously investigated in the context 
of dynamical Coulomb blockade”. 

Further information is disclosed by the experimental renormalization 
flow, including the temperature evolution of channel asymmetry. 
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Figure 4 | Two-channel renormalization flow. The ‘in situ’ (Kondo 
renormalized) conductances (G),G2) measured at T ~ {80, 38, 22, 14} mK at 
charge degeneracy are displayed as symbols, with a line connecting different 
temperatures of the same QPC, » setting (characterized by the ‘intrinsic’, 
un-renormalized, t),2), and a colour code associated with a - T| (from 
purple for |t, — t2| = 0, to red for |t, — t2| = 0.57). The arrows pointing to 
the 14mK conductance data points show the flow direction for decreasing 
temperatures. Indicative error bars are obtained by repeating the measurement 
at several nearby charge degeneracy points. The 2CK (1CK) zone of influence 
is displayed as a grey (light grey) background. The conductance flows 
predicted at small G,,. < e”/h, for the parameters corresponding to the crossed 
data line of the same colour, are shown as dashed lines (Methods). 


Intriguingly, we also observe (Fig. 4) that the ‘in situ’ conductance of the 
most strongly coupled QPC can slightly overstep the standard quantum 
limit e’/h. This overshoot is robust to experimental conditions, above 
noise level and not a simple calibration artefact (Methods). 

The present observation of the two-channel ‘charge’ Kondo effect 
demonstrates that Kondo physics applies to the degenerate macro- 
scopic quantum states of electrical circuits. Our hybrid device allows 
full control and characterization of the Kondo parameters, and gives 
access to (N = 2)-channel Kondo physics. The implementation in the 
quantum Hall regime also opens the path to exploring Kondo physics 
with anyonic quasi-particles, at fractional filling factors. One limita- 
tion is the smallness of the charging energy Ec. However, we anticipate 
that much higher Ec will be feasible by replacing the buried 2DEG with 
a surface conductor, such as graphene. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 


and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Experimental setup. The measurements were performed using standard lock-in 
techniques, at frequencies below 100 Hz, in a dilution refrigerator. Multiple filters 
along the electrical lines and two shields at the mixing chamber protect the sample 
from spurious high energy photons. 

Sample. The sample is nanostructured by standard e-beam lithography in a 
70-nm-deep GaAs/Ga(Al)As 2DEG of density 2.5 10''cm™* and mobility 
10°cm’ V_'s~ 1. The metallic island is constituted of nickel (30 nm), germanium 
(60 nm) and gold (120 nm). 

Electronic temperature. The electronic temperature T and the associated error 
bars are obtained from standard quantum shot noise measurements across both 
QPC, , and, at T= 38 mK, also from the readings of a RuO, thermometer. The 
temperature stability is ascertained by measuring the electronic temperature before 
and after data acquisition, as well as with continuous RuO, readings. For details on 
the noise measurement setup see the supplementary materials of ref. 32. 
Electronic level spacing in the metallic island. The typical energy spacing 
between electronic levels in the central metallic island is evaluated from the standard 
expression 6 = 1/(vpQ), with Q the island’s volume and vr the electronic density of 
states per unit volume and energy in the metallic island. Taking the island’s volume 
Q~3 um? anda typical density of states for metals vp ~ 10° > m 3 (in gold, the 
main constituent, vp ~ 1.14 X 10°”J~! m3), we find 6 ~ kg X 0.2K kT. The 
very small electronic level spacing, more than four orders of magnitude smaller than 
the thermal energy kgT, verifies the essential hypothesis 6 < kgT in the theory'’"*"”. 
To further demonstrate that, in general, the electronic level spacing in the island is 
fully negligible, one can compare 6 with the electronic level energy width h/t,, where 
Ty is the electronic quantum coherence time. Indeed, 6 < h/t, corresponds to a 
continuous electronic density of states. The typical electron quantum coherence 
time is in the 10 ns range at low temperatures in similarly diffusive metals” (see, for 
example, ref. 34 for the measurement of t, in gold). The corresponding electronic 
level energy width h/t, ~ kz X 5 mK >> 0 is therefore greater than the typical level 
spacing by approximately four orders of magnitude. 

Interface metallic island and 2DEG. It is crucial to achieve a nearly perfect trans- 
mission of the outer electronic channel propagating along the edge of the buried 
2DEG towards the central metallic island. Here, we detail the procedure to precisely 
determine this transmission probability. The notations are recapitulated in Extended 
Data Fig. 1. In the following, the lateral gates are fully depleted. First, QPC),2,, are set 
to the middle of the very flat and large (~0.4 V) intermediate plateau at t) 2 = 1 
(thanks to the robust quantum Hall effect, see Extended Data Fig. 2c for the corres- 
ponding plateau across a lateral characterization gate) and we measure the corres- 
ponding V;,"""~ ‘Ge {1,2,p}). The transmission probability t¢_; of the outer edge 
channel from QPC; into the metallic island is then given by the expression 


to_iV;/2 


Vine" = (2—t9_)Vi/2+ta-; "> 
( a—)Vi/ - “ta-1+t9-2+Ta-p 


Note that we made absolutely sure that there were no other ways than 
through the metallic island to go from QPC; to QPC; with i # j. This is done by 
etching trenches in the 2DEG underneath the island (see Fig. 1a and Extended Data 
Fig. 1). 

Second, we eliminate calibration uncertainties by measuring the reflected signals 
vo ° = V; with QPC, >, disconnected (depleted). The ratios V;""~ ‘va - 
give To_; independently of the injection and measurement chain calibrations 


T1.2,p =1 


ine= =(2—t9-i)/2+19-i 


ii 


With this approach, we obtain |1 — to_;| $3 X 10- 


To—i/2 
Ta-1 +TQ~-2 +Tae~p 


(4) 


4 


To-1 = 0.9997, te-2 = 1.0003, te» = 1.0001 


The outer edge channel is perfectly transmitted into the metallic island at our 
experimental accuracy. 

Calibration of injection and measurement chains. In the same spirit as above, 
and now assuming tq_; = 1, we normalize the signal V;; (see notation in Extended 
Data Fig. 1) by the signal Vv," ~ measured when setting t;,; = 1 with the other 
QPC disconnected (1; = 0). For i #j, this gives 


1(0) = GiGj2h/e? 


vg = Vii (Vi oe 
j= Vil Vi G,+G.+G, 


(5) 


The same information can also be extracted by solving the set of three equations 
for the reflected signals (i = j) 


Gth/2e? 


T. =0 
ii = Vii yu =O Ly Gjh 2e7) 4 
Mi = Vil Vi ( pen GietG, 


(6) 
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Note that if G, = 0, the measurements of v,1, v22, vi2 and v2; are redundant and 
only give access to Gspp = 1/ (Gr '4G ays but not to G, and G, separately. 
QPC characterization. Extended Data Fig. 2a, b displays as a continuous line the 
measured ‘intrinsic’ (not renormalized by Kondo effect or Coulomb blockade) 
transmission probability 1, (2) of QPCj (2) versus the gate voltage Vgpc1(2) applied to 
one side of the corresponding split gate (T ~ 11.5 mK, no dc bias voltage). The 
symbols indicate the QPC set points used in the experiment. Note that for larger 
(less negative) values of Vgpci,2, the ‘intrinsic QPC conductances exhibit a wide 
(~0.4 V) plateau, precisely at e’/h and robust to dc voltages within the explored 
range | Va_| < 100 jtV. This is followed by a second step up to 2e”/h corresponding 
to the opening of a second electronic (inner edge) channel (not shown but similar 
to the lateral characterization gate, see Extended Data Fig. 2c). The insets in 
Extended Data Fig. 2a, b show the relative variation of the corresponding ‘intrinsic’ 
QPC differential conductance with the applied dc bias voltage, up to 
|Vacl = 50 pV ~ 2E-/e and for tT, ~ {0.06, 0.47, 0.93} (data shifted vertically by 
0.1 for clarity). The relatively small impact of dc bias voltage corroborates a point- 
like description of the QPCs within the pertinent energy range, below Ec. Note that 
the broad dip visible in the transmission across QPC, at larger split gate voltages 
Vapei (Extended Data Fig. 2a) has no impact at the experimental set points used. In 
particular, it does not result in strongly energy dependent transmission probabil- 
ities (inset of Extended Data Fig. 2a, e) and it has no impact on the dynamical 
Coulomb blockade low bias conductance suppression (Extended Data Fig. 2d). To 
perform the measurements in Extended Data Fig. 2a, b, both lateral characteriza- 
tion gates (Fig. 1a, coloured yellow for QPC,, not coloured for QPC;) were set to 
zero gate voltage. As shown Extended Data Fig. 2c, this corresponds to fully trans- 
mitting the two electronic edge channels across the lateral gates, thereby effectively 
short-circuiting the central metallic island (in normal operation, the lateral char- 
acterization gates are set to about —0.4 V in order to deplete the 2DEG underneath; 
for further details regarding the lateral characterization gates’ ‘switch’ operation, see 
the supplementary information in ref. 35). Extended Data Fig. 2d shows as con- 
tinuous lines the differential conductance across QPC,, measured at 22 mK as a 
function of dc voltage with the nearby lateral characterization gate set to deplete the 
2DEG (biased at about — 0.4 V, as when exploring the 2CK physics) while the lateral 
gate on the opposite side of the metallic island is set to transmit the two edge 
channels (biased at ~0 V), as illustrated schematically. The central conductance 
dip at low dc voltage corresponds to the dynamical Coulomb blockade suppression 
of the conductance’, while the flat plateaus at large dc voltages are used to extract 
the ‘intrinsic’ transmission probabilities t, here displayed as horizontal dashed 
lines. The precise values of t,,2 at the experimental set points, and their relative 
increase At, >/T),2 between zero bias and + 50 'V (corresponding to our estimated 
experimental uncertainty on Tt), are recapitulated in Extended Data Fig. 2e. 
Capacitive cross-talk. Changing the gate voltage controlling one QPC also slightly 
affects the others. This cross-talk is determined precisely using the lateral char- 
acterization gates, from the shift in gate voltage of the QPC ‘intrinsic’ conductance 
curves shown Extended Data Fig. 2a, b. Thanks to the relatively important dis- 
tances (several micrometres) between QPCs (compared to small quantum dots) 
the cross-talk correction is small, typically a few per cent. We take into account the 
small capacitive cross-talk correction during data acquisition. 

Charging energy characterization. The charging energy Ec = e*/2C ~ kg X 290 mK 
is obtained from the measured Coulomb diamonds displayed in Extended Data Fig. 3. 
Conductance peak reproducibility. Although a single period of Ggzy(V,) is 
shown Fig. 1c, we systematically measured several nearby periods for each con- 
figuration. Extended Data Fig. 4 displays as symbols several consecutive periods 
measured at base temperature T ~ 11.5 mK for the same configuration t = 0.93 
shown in Fig. 1c, together with the quantitative theoretical prediction of equa- 
tion (9) (continuous line). In practice we take the average of the maximum con- 
ductance (at charge degeneracy) measured for different periods, and we estimate 
the experimental uncertainty from the scatter between values. In Figs 2 and 3, the 
extracted uncertainty (not shown) is smaller than the symbols. In Fig. 4, the 
extracted experimental uncertainty is displayed as error bars. 

Theoretical expression of Gspy and G, at 72<1 (T> Tx). In the limit 
T> Tx (also corresponding to the tunnel regime t),2<1), the two Kondo 
channels are independent from one another since they only weakly screen the 
pseudospin-1/2. Consequently the ‘in situ’ (Kondo renormalized) conductances 
Gi < e*/h renormalize independently, increasing as temperature is reduced near 
charge degeneracy (6V, ~ 0), owing to the Kondo effect. Theory predicts that 
the standard expression (equation (1)) for independent sequential tunnelling 
events holds provided that the ‘intrinsic’ transmission probabilities t, in 
Gn = (e/h)/(t;! +17!) are substituted by the Kondo renormalized values’? 


T12 > 7 /log” (max T, 2E¢|3V_/4|/ks} /aT 12) (7) 


where « is a numerical factor depending on the precise definition of 
Txi,2 = Tx(t1,2) (equation (2), see ‘Rescaling procedure’ below for the determination 
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of «). Note that the substitution equation (7) leaves the width of the conductance 
line shape essentially proportional to temperature, although slightly narrower, in 
reasonable agreement with the data. Consequently, at a good approximation in 
the tunnel regime, the Kondo effect essentially results in an increased value of the 
parameter G., in equation (1). In this spirit, we have fitted the tunnel data shown 
in Fig. 1b (symbols) using equation (1) with the temperature and G., as free 
parameters (continuous line). In Fig. 2b, at charge degeneracy (SV, = 0), the 
displayed theoretical (thy) T >> Tx prediction (violet dashed line) is given by 


2 
thy T/Tx>1 e =) T 

T/T) =9.62—1 8 
Gser Cia) Sak Mee (sauna) (8) 


In Fig. 4, the displayed predictions for the renormalization flow at small 
Gi2S 0.6¢7/h (dashed lines with the same colour code as the corresponding data) 


are calculated without additional fit parameters, using G)2 = 2Gny/ Ee (T/Tx1.2), 
with Txi2 = Tx(t = t,2) given by the previously extracted experimental scaling 
temperature shown in the inset of Fig. 2b, and with Goa ie given by equation (8). 
Theoretical expression of Gspr at 7,2 ~ 1. The quantitative expression of Gspr 
has been established for arbitrary offsets from the charge degeneracy point (5V,), 
in the limit where both QPC, 2 are set close to the ballistic limit (1 — t1,2< 1) and 
for low temperatures with respect to the charging energy kgT < Ec (ref. 17, based 
on the theoretical framework developed in ref. 16). The prediction shown as a 
continuous line in Fig. 1c is obtained quantitatively, without fit parameters, from 
the theoretical expression (equations (38), (26) and (A9) in ref. 17) 


e i wyl, kgT [° I?_ / cosh?(x) 
2h 16Ec 0 (xmkgT/yEcy +12. 


(9) 


Gser 


with y ~ exp(0.5772) and 
14 =2-4 -%) £2\/(1—1))( — 12) cos (205 V,/A). 


Note that we have supplemented equation (38) of ref. 17 with the small correction 
proportional to kgT/Ec in equation (A9), following the same procedure used in 
Fig. 2 of ref. 17. The function /"_ reduces to zero when the sample is set to display 
the 2CK effect (t; = t, and 5V, = 0). Instead, the integral term with J” in equa- 
tion (9) determines the crossover from quantum criticality, as further discussed in 
the next section. In symmetric situations (tj = 12) and at the degeneracy 
point (SV, =0), all the temperature dependence describing the flow towards 
the 2CK state (quantum critical point) results from the term proportional to I”, 
in equation (9). Without additional hypotheses other than t = 1, = 71, and 
5V, = 0, equation (9) can be reformulated as a universal scaling function, whose 
value tends linearly towards the quantum critical point e?/2h when the temper- 
ature goes to 0 


e 
Gsep (T/T “<1, 8Vg=0)= A -T/2T *') (10) 


with the Kondo scaling temperature defined as 


1—-t<1 2Ec 
1 yk) oa 
Note that although for small enough 1 — t the Kondo temperature can become 
larger than the charging energy Ec, the latter remains a high energy cutoff for the 
Kondo physics since at larger energies (for example, kzT 2 Ec) additional charge 
states of the island become accessible. Note also that equally valid definitions of the 
Kondo temperature can differ by a constant multiplicative factor: replacing 
T/2Tx *<! in equation (10) by «T/2T, *<! would change the expression of 
TE *<! by the multiplicative factor «. Here, the definition of T} *<! was chosen 
such that Gos’*(T=Tb 1, 3V,=0)=0.5e?/2h (although T=Ti-** is 
beyond the range of validity of equation (10)). The red short-dashed line displayed 
in the main panel of Fig. 2b is the quantitative prediction for Ggpy(T) calculated 
with equation (10) for t = 0.86 and Ec = kg X 290 mK. It was rescaled in T/T, 
using the same experimental scaling temperature Ty(t = 0.86) ~ 1.4K as the 
t = 0.86 data (and not TT (t = 0.86) ~ 0.075 K) to allow a direct comparison 
of data and theory in Fig. 2b. In the inset of Fig. 2b, a constant multiplicative factor 
is applied to Ty *<! 0c 1/(1—1) (red short-dashed line) to match the experi- 
mental scaling temperature at t ~ 1. 
Predictions for the crossover from quantum criticality. In this section, we show 
that the predictions of equation (9) correspond to generic expectations for the 
crossover from quantum criticality*’*’*. An asymmetry between Kondo channels 
(t; — t2 #0) or a lifting of the charge pseudospin degeneracy (SV, # 0) is pre- 
dicted to destroy the unstable 2CK state at vanishing temperatures; and a crossover 
from non-Fermi liquid (quantum critical) to Fermi liquid behaviour is expected to 
take place as temperature is reduced. The corresponding crossover temperature 
is generically expected*””** to depend quadratically on the strength of the 


perturbations near the symmetric (t, = t2, 6V, = 0) quantum critical point. The 
theoretical prediction of equation (9) describes quantitatively the crossover from 
quantum criticality for the present two-channel ‘charge’ Kondo effect, in the 
presence of an asymmetry between the two channels and/or of a pseudospin 
energy splitting. As generically expected, equation (9) predicts that any perturba- 
tion (t, ¥ tz and/or 6V, # 0) results in a SET conductance vanishing in the low 
temperature limit as T’, the standard Fermi-liquid power law (see also equation 
(39) in ref. 17). The crossover behaviour is described by a single function, inde- 
pendent of the perturbations (channel asymmetry 5t = t, — 1, energy splitting 
AE = 2EcSV,/A, or both simultaneously) that are encapsulated in the parameter 
I’_, thereby corroborating the universal behaviour put forward in ref. 36. The 
crossover temperature T., can be extracted from equation (9). Here it is defined 
as the temperature at which Gspr =0.5e7/2h (assuming a fully developed 
2CK state in absence of perturbation, that is, neglecting the term proportional 
to I',T/Ec in equation (9)). At 5V,=0 and for small 6s<2— 1, — 1%, one 
obtains from equation (9) the crossover temperature T,,(AE=0, 5t) ~ 
(y?/4) Ty t<1(§7), corresponding to generic predictions (detailed in, for 
example, ref. 36). At dt = 0 and for small 5V, <A, one obtains from equation 
(9) the crossover temperature T-o(AE, 5t = 0) ~ (4/m3)Ty <1 (AE/kp Ty 
corresponding to generic predictions”*. 

Rescaling procedure. We show in Fig. 2b that the data Gsp7(T, t) for symmetric 
QPCs (t © T; © Tz) can be rescaled into a single curve Ggpy(T/Tx). To illustrate the 
procedure, let us consider two successive transmissions t and t’ with a conduc- 
tance overlap such that one can find two data points Ggpy(T, t) = Ggpy(T", t'). The 
existence of a universal scaling law directly implies Tx(t’)/Tx(t) = T'/T. If such a 
law exists, then the rescaled data at t and t’ should match on the full range of 
conductance overlap. This scheme does not apply directly for the three lowest 
transmission probabilities t ~ {0.06, 0.125, 0.245}, since there is no conductance 
overlap. However, theory predicts’’ in the corresponding limit T>> Tx that 
Gspr(T) x log?(T/aT,). Using this expression to fit and extrapolate the 
Tt <0.25 data points (dashed line in Fig. 2b), we can apply the above procedure. 
Note that T(t) is extracted only up to an overall prefactor. Following standard 
usage’’, we set this prefactor such that Ggp7(T/Tx = 1) = 0.5e7/2h (half the 2CK 
state conductance). 

Absence of numerical renormalization group calculations for Gsp7(T/T,). To 
the best of our knowledge, there are no available numerical calculations for the 
measured conductance Gsrr. Consequently, there is no theoretical prediction to 
compare with the experimentally extracted scaling curve Gspy(T/Tx) shown in 
Fig. 2b, beyond the limits of large or small T/Tx. Quoting the authors of ref. 22, the 
root of the difficulty “is that there is no mapping between the conductance across 
the island (Gspr) and the electron scattering cross-section in the generic two- 
channel Kondo model”. Hopefully, future numerical work, adapted to the present 
charge Kondo implementation, will fill this gap and allow a full quantitative 
comparison of data and theory, including intermediate values of T/Tx. 
Extracting separately the ‘in situ’ conductances G, and G, with QPC,. The 
SET conductance, with QPC, disconnected, only gives access to the series 
combination of the ‘in situ’ (Kondo renormalized) conductances G, and G; 
(Gser =1/(G,'+G;')). This is sufficient in symmetric configurations 
G, ~ G, but not to extract the full renormalization flow shown in Fig. 4. For this 
purpose we use an additional probe QPC,,. To minimize the effect of this probe, it 
is set to a relatively small coupling with respect to G, and G,. In practice, 
1/150 < G,/min(G;, G2) < 1/6, with the largest values corresponding to the most 
asymmetric configurations between QPC, >. As easily checked from equation (5), 
this gives access directly to G,/G2 = Vp1/Vp2 (or equivalently, G,/G2 = Vip/V2p). 
Solving equations (5) and (6), with the measured v;, gives all three ‘in situ’ con- 
ductances G; 2, (provided that G2, # 0). 

‘In sit’ conductances above the standard quantum limit e”/h. Some of the ‘in 
sitw conductances displayed in Fig. 4 slightly overstep the standard quantum limit 
e’/h for asymmetric QPC configurations and at low temperatures. Although the 
standard quantum limit applies to a single quantum channel connected to voltage 
biased reservoirs (in contrast, the central metallic island is floating) and in the 
absence of interactions, to the best of our knowledge such behaviour has not 
previously been observed. In principle, a partial transmission of the second (inner) 
edge channel across the QPC could provide a simple explanation for the obser- 
vation of an in situ conductance above e”/h. However this is unlikely because the 
second electronic channel is initially completely reflected, separated from the 
full opening of the first (outer) channel by a plateau that is very wide and 
very robust to dc voltage (tested up to |Va-| + 100 .V ~ 4E-/e). Note that we 
checked in situ that the lateral characterization gates set to reflect the two 
edge channels (t;.g=0, at Vicg —0.4V), as well as QPC, when initially 
disconnected, remain in this configuration in the presence of the charge 
Kondo effect. It is also noteworthy that in the present experimental config- 
uration, in the integer quantum Hall regime at filling factor v = 2, the current 


ip 
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between the metallic island and the QPCs is carried by two co-propagating 
quantum Hall channels that are coupled by the Coulomb interaction. 
However, for the short distance between island and QPC and the very low 
temperatures in the present experimental investigation, this coupling is expected 
to be negligible’. A similar transient overshoot is predicted in the related 
Luttinger liquid problem (at K < 1/2, see figure 1 in ref. 39), which corresponds 
to an ‘in situ single channel differential conductance above e’/h (in the context 
of the Luttinger liquid-dynamical Coulomb blockade mapping’). 

We show here that our intriguing observation is well above the noise level, that the 
same result is obtained with different sets of measurements, and that it is robust 
with respect to injection voltage and to the coupling of QPC,,. For this purpose we 
focus on the set point (t; = 0.76, t2 = 0.93) at T ~ 14 mK. Extended Data Fig. 5a—d 
shows the normalized transmitted signals v,; with i ~ j and the reflected signal 
2 — Vpp, measured in the linear response regime here with V; ~ 1.15 UVims < kpT/e. 
The displayed statistical error bars are obtained by repeating the measurements ten 
times in a row for each data point. Possible charge offset jumps are ruled out from 
the reproducibility of the two displayed consecutive sweeps (V, increasing and 
decreasing). Note that the same normalized data are found for the reciprocal signals 
Vij ~ Vj Note also that QPC, is here set to a different tuning (with a higher con- 
ductance) than the corresponding data point in Fig. 4. First, we extract G, 2, 
solving equation (5) with only the transmitted signals (vj with j # i). Averaging 
all the data (V, increasing and decreasing, and reciprocal signals) at the degeneracy 
point, we find 


G, =0.508 + 0.003 e/h 
G)=1.11 + 0.02e?/h 


Gp =0.0387 + 0.0005 e”/h 


Second, we show that the same result is obtained with a different set of measure- 
ments, now involving also equation (6). We use v;2/2 and 2(1 — vp,) (Extended 
Data Fig. 5d) corresponding to 1/(G,'+G,;') and Gy, respectively, in the limit 
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GpKG} 2, as well as Vip/Vap = Gy/G (Extended Data Fig. 5e). This gives the con- 
sistent values 


G, =0.510 + 0.002 e?/h 


Gy =1.107 + 0.006 e?/h 


Gp =0.0395 + 0.0002 e/h 


In fact, no averaging is required to show that G2 > e”/h well beyond the noise level. 
Focusing on the smallest signal v,,/v2, = G,/G,, we observe directly in Extended Data 
Fig. 5e that every data point near 6V, ~ 0 is below the red line displaying the ratio for 
which G, = e’/h. Every data point therefore corresponds to G, > e’/h. To further 
confirm G, > ¢?/h, we have also checked that this observation is robust with respect to 
injection voltage V; and to the value of G,, as shown Extended Data Fig. 6a, b. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Measurement schematic. Schematic of the chain i in response to the injected voltage V;. Trenches etched in the 2DEG in 
measurement setup, showing explicitly the nine different and simultaneously __ the form of a Y can be seen through the metallic island. 
measured signals. V;; (i,j © {1, 2, p}) is the voltage measured with amplification 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | QPC characterization. a, b, Main panels, ‘intrinsic’ 
transmission probability across QPC, (t,; a) and QPC) (12; b) measured at 
11.5 mK (in the linear regime, without dc bias) by opening the QPC lateral 
characterization gate (see equivalent schematic in top left insets), and plotted 
versus the voltage applied to the split gate tuning the QPC (Vopci,2). The 
experimental transmission set points in the main text are indicated by symbols. 
Right insets, relative variation of the transmission probability with dc bias 
voltage, shifted vertically for clarity, for t),2 ~ {0.06, 0.47, 0.93} from bottom to 
top, respectively. The larger noise in the inset of a (mostly visible for t, ~ 0.06) 
is from the amplification chain. c, ‘Intrinsic’ conductance across one lateral 
characterization gate in units of e/h (Ticg, here adjacent to QPC1) plotted versus 
lateral gate voltage Vicg. Increasing V)-g results in the successive full opening of 
two electronic channels, as schematically illustrated. In practice, we close 
(open) the lateral characterization gates, corresponding to Ticg = 0 (Ticg = 2), by 
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applying Vicg + —0.4 V (Vicg = 0 V). Grey shaded areas correspond to the 
partial opening of one of the channels, a configuration not used in the 
experiment. d, Conductance of the QPCs measured at T = 22 mK versus dc 
voltage (continuous lines) with the adjacent lateral gate closed (t.. = 0) and the 
lateral characterization gate opposite to the metallic island set to full 
transmission (t)-g = 2), which corresponds to the displayed schematic circuit. 
The low bias dips result from conductance suppression by the dynamical 
Coulomb blockade, while the high bias plateaus correspond to the ‘intrinsic’ 
transmission probabilities t,,. (horizontal dashed lines). e, ‘Intrinsic’ 
transmission probabilities t,,, at the experimental set points used in the main 
text, together with their relative increase At, 2/11. between Vaci,2 = 0 and 

| Vac12| = 50 HV. This increase is the main experimental factor of uncertainty in 
the determination of 1 >. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Coulomb diamonds. The conductance Gspy 
(colour coded; brighter for larger Gsz7) is displayed versus gate and dc voltages 
(5V, and V4,, respectively), with both QPCs set to a low transmission 


probability. The Coulomb diamonds (darker) correspond to a charging energy 
Ec = &/2C = kg X 290 mK. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Reproducibility of conductance oscillations. 
Shown is conductance across the hybrid SET (Gspr) when sweeping the gate 
voltage (V,) across several periods for the symmetric configuration 

Ty ~ T2 ~ 0.93 and at base temperature T ~ 11.5 mK (one period shown in 
Fig. 1c). The symbols display the measurements, the continuous line is the 
quantitative prediction of equation (9) in Methods. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Observation of ‘in situ’ conductances that 
overstep the standard quantum limit e”/h. The displayed Coulomb peaks 
were measured at T~ 14 mK for the asymmetric QPCs configuration 

(t, ~ 0.77, Tz ~ 0.93). Two sweeps (V, increasing and decreasing) are shown 
for each measurement. ac, Symbols are the normalized transmitted signal 
v,,;/2, with i ~ j (equation (5) in Methods) versus gate voltage. Each panel 
displays the two reciprocal signals v,; and v, ;. The vertical lines in a are visual 
markers used in e. d, Symbols are the normalized reflected signal at the 
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probe QPC, (2(1 — vpp), corresponding to Gphle” in the limit G, < G,,2). 

e, Symbols are the in situ conductance ratio G,/G,, measured from both v,/V2p 
and Vp1/Vp2. For each measurement, the two sweeps (Vg increasing and 
decreasing) are shown with different symbols. The black line is an average at a 
given 5V,. The red line shows the value below which G, > e’/h near charge 
degeneracy (5V, ~ 0). The error bars shown in a-d represent the statistical 
uncertainties (s.e.m.) calculated from 10 successive measurements. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Robustness to experimental conditions of ‘in sit’ correspond to V; = V2 = Vp = Vac, whereas the fourth data point corresponds 


conductances overstepping e/h. Symbols display the ‘in situ conductance G, to Vp = Vac with V = V2 = 1.15 UVims. b, Exploration of the influence on 


measured at T~ 14 mK for the QPC setting t, ~ 0.77 and 1 ~ 0.93, and G, of the coupling strength of QPC,, characterized by G,. The error bars 
under different experimental conditions. We repeatedly find G, >e’/h. a, The represent the statistical uncertainties (s.e.m.) calculated from 20 or more 
influence on G, of the ac injection voltages V; 2. The three lowest V,. different measurements. 
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Universal Fermi liquid crossover and quantum 
criticality in a mesoscopic system 


A.J. Keller’+, L. Peeters', C. P. Moca”, I. Weymann‘, D. Mahalu’, V. Umansky”, G. Zarand? & D. Goldhaber-Gordon! 


Quantum critical systems derive their finite-temperature prop- 
erties from the influence of a zero-temperature quantum phase 
transition’. The paradigm is essential for understanding unconven- 
tional high-T, superconductors and the non-Fermi liquid properties 
of heavy fermion compounds. However, the microscopic origins of 
quantum phase transitions in complex materials are often debated. 
Here we demonstrate experimentally, with support from numerical 
renormalization group calculations, a universal crossover from 
quantum critical non-Fermi liquid behaviour to distinct Fermi 
liquid ground states in a highly controllable quantum dot device. 
Our device realizes the non-Fermi liquid two-channel Kondo 
state’, based on a spin-1/2 impurity exchange-coupled equally to 
two independent electronic reservoirs*. On detuning the exchange 
couplings we observe the Fermi liquid scale T*, at energies below 
which the spin is screened conventionally by the more strongly 
coupled channel. We extract a quadratic dependence of T* on gate 
voltage close to criticality, and validate an asymptotically exact 
description of the universal crossover between strongly correlated 
non-Fermi liquid and Fermi liquid states”*. 

A conventional second-order quantum phase transition (QPT) 
features quantum mechanical fluctuations of a classical order para- 
meter. Some second-order QPTs in heavy fermion materials, notably 
CeCug—,Au, and YbRh,Si,, defy easy description in this scheme, and 
their quantum critical behaviour instead appears to be related to the 
breakdown of Kondo screening’. Distinctive non-Fermi liquid beha- 
viours appear above a so-called Fermi liquid (FL) scale that vanishes at 
the quantum critical point (QCP); away from the QCP, a crossover 
from non-FL to FL behaviour is observed at low energies. A diverging 
effective mass m* at the QCP, seen in both materials, signifies the 
absence of quasiparticles at the Fermi surface’. 


a 2um b 


Figure 1 | Device and model. a, SEM micrograph of a device nominally 
identical to the device studied. The five brighter features seen coming in from 
the left are metal bridges suspended above the sample surface. b, Schematic 
of the device with labelled gate electrodes. Gates BWT, BP and BWB define the 
grain (red) along with LBT and LBB; the last two also control the dot-grain 
coupling. Gates LWT, LP and LWB define the dot (green), along with LBT and 
LBB. Gates BR are used to isolate the dot measurement circuit. Other gates 
are held at a fixed voltage throughout the experiment. Conductance is 
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In many heavy fermion materials and in high-T, superconductors, 
the relevant degrees of freedom and the effective Hamiltonian can be 
controversial. We aim to understand quantitatively a second-order 
QPT outside the usual order-parameter-fluctuation description. 
Quantum dots provide an experimental framework for realizing 
known quantum impurity Hamiltonians that can feature tunable sec- 
ond-order QPTs”"®. However, QCPs are challenging to reach even in 
engineered systems, since perturbations that steer away from quantum 
criticality may be inherently uncontrolled, as in two-impurity Kondo 
experiments to date’. 

At the QCP of a two-channel Kondo (2CK) system, a single 
overscreened spin yields a non-FL state with no quasiparticles (that 
is, only collective excitations) at the Fermi surface. The overscreened 
spin gives rise to a decoupled Majorana mode at the impurity site, to 
which the non-FL behaviour has been attributed’*. An order para- 
meter is typically not invoked. A FL scale T* results from several 
relevant perturbations: Zeeman splitting, difference in exchange cou- 
plings and charge transfer between the two channels. Requiring that all 
these perturbations be small would seem to diminish prospects for 
observing the QCP in bulk systems. Nonetheless, 2CK physics has 
been invoked to explain experiments on heavy fermion materials'*"” 
and two-level tunnelling centres'*°. 

A 2CK state has been predicted* and observed’ in a quantum dot 
tunnel-coupled to leads and to a ‘metallic grain’, an electron reservoir 
big enough to have a small, ideally metallic level spacing A < kT, but 
small enough to retain a charging energy Ec >> kT at temperatures of 
interest. The leads and the grain serve as two independent screening 
channels for the dot spin. Simply having two conventional leads 
coupled to the dot is not enough to realize the 2CK state, as charge 
transfer between the leads cannot be avoided. In contrast, the grain’s 


measured between source and drain leads (blue). The four grey stars indicate 
additional ohmic contacts which are floated during measurement. c, Model 
of the system used for the NRG calculations. IG is the dot-grain coupling; I" is 
the total dot-lead coupling (sum of couplings to source and drain leads, I; and 
Ip, respectively). The source and drain leads together act as one channel in the 
spin 2CK regime, and the Coulomb-blockaded grain acts as an independent 
channel. The full Hamiltonian is given in Methods section ‘Hamiltonian’. 
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charging energy strongly suppresses charge transfer with the other 
leads. Spin exchange with the dot remains possible, so the grain and 
leads compete and overscreen the dot spin. In ref. 3, the resulting non- 
FL behaviour was observed, as were conventional FL single-channel 
Kondo states far from the QCP. However, T* was not identified and 
the non-FL to FL crossover was not seen. In particular, how the FL 
scale T* vanishes on approach to the QCP is an important hallmark of 
the phase transition, with associated critical exponents. Recently, in 
addition to prior numerical” and analytical”’ descriptions of the cross- 
over, a new description has been found using Abelian bosonization 
and conformal field theory (CFT) methods, yielding asymptotically 
exact predictions for conductance in the regime where eVgp, kT, 
kT* < kTx, with Ty the 2CK temperature and Vsp the bias voltage 
on a weakly-coupled probe**’. This description has the decoupled 
Majorana mode at the impurity site coupling to degrees of freedom 
in the reservoirs for non-zero T*. 

In this work, we show how fine control over the 2CK state in a 
mesoscopic device allows direct comparison to exact results in the 
crossover regime, yielding T* as a function of gate detuning away from 
the QCP. The device (Fig. 1a) is fabricated by lithographically pattern- 
ing gate electrodes on a GaAs/Aly 3Gap,7As heterostructure hosting a 
two-dimensional electron gas (2DEG). A plan of the device is given in 
Fig. 1b. Despite the number of gates, the device is conceptually simple 
(Fig. 1c): a metallic grain (red) and two leads (blue) are each tunnel- 
coupled to a quantum dot (green) at rates I and J; respectively. The 
total dot-lead tunnel rate = I; + Ip, the sum of tunnel rates to the 
source and drain leads. The charging energy is U (Ec) for the dot 
(grain), and the full Hamiltonian is given in Methods section 
‘Hamiltonian’. In this experiment, two-terminal conductance 
G = dI/dVsp is measured between the pair of leads (Methods section 
“Measurements’). We use gate voltage Vgwr (Vip) to tune the grain 
level # (dot level ¢) (gates are named in Fig. 1b). 

We first identify the set of QCPs in the (—¢/U, —@/Ec) plane for 
fixed I, I. For our model Hamiltonian, quantum critical ‘2CK lines’ 
periodic in the grain charge are expected instead of isolated QCPs*”?**. 
Figure 2a shows the 2CK lines overlaid on numerical renormalization 
group (NRG) calculations of G(—¢/U, —@/Ec) using realistic device 
parameters. We focus on the spin 2CK regime, though charge fluctua- 
tions may be important elsewhere”. To directly compare to the experi- 
mentally measured conductance data of Fig. 2c, Fig. 2b adjusts the 
NRG calculations of Fig. 2a to account for the cross-capacitance 
between Vip and the grain. 

To identify transport signatures of quantum criticality along the 
2CK line, we look for the characteristic square-root scaling of 
G(Vsp; T) derived from the CFT of ref. 26. The CFT yields temper- 
ature-dependent spectral functions Acx(@, T, dp), where dp is a phase 
shift from potential scattering. These are closely related to G(Vsp, T) 
for hw — —eVsp (Methods section ‘Relationship of G(Vsp, T) to spec- 
tral functions’). A scaling collapse of G(Vsp; T) is expected: 


G(0, T) — G(Vsp, T) ot 
VT VTK 


where Tx (Kondo temperature) is a scale below which the 2CK physics is 
observed and Yacx(—eVsp/kT, 5p) a universal function closely related to 
Agcx(@, T, dp) (Methods section ‘Fitting expressions for 2CK’). 
Figure 2d shows spectral functions A(, T) calculated by NRG. 
Importantly, the spectral functions collapse onto Azcx(@, T, dp), with 
the horizontal axis scaled to emphasize the w'”” behaviour for large 
«/T. Measured G(Vsp, T) on or very near the 2CK line (Fig. 2e) col- 
lapse similarly, except for the 20 mK and 40 mK traces at positive Vsp. 
This deviation could result from a small T* < T,, the base electron 
temperature. Data taken at more negative Vip show very clear 2CK 
scaling (Methods section ‘Scaling along the quantum critical lines’) 
but are less suitable for analysing the crossover. Experimental 
kT, ~ 50 peV should only be trusted up to factors of order unity: in 
equation (1), Tx enters only asa scale factor, and other scale factors like 


Yocx(—eVsp/kT, dp) (1) 
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Figure 2 | Quantum phase transitions. a, NRG calculations of G(—¢/Ec, —é/U) 
for symmetric source-drain coupling (Vsp = 0, T = 20 mK). Parameters as 
follows: U = 2 meV, J’ = 0.123 meV, Ig = 0.106 meV, Ec = 0.15 meV, 
bandwidth D = 1 meV. 2CK lines (white) are determined by analysis of the 
finite size spectrum. b, The calculations of a plotted with an ¢-dependent 
shift in ¢ and rescaled by a constant factor for comparison with c, to account 
for unequal source-drain couplings. 2CK lines are shown white. The dashed 
line indicates —¢/U = 0.8, the cut direction of Fig. 3e. c, Experimentally 
measured G(Vgwt, Vip) (Vsp = 0, T = 20 mK). Gates Vgwr and Vp act 
approximately like —-® and —«. The dashed line indicates Vip = —236 mV, 
the cut direction of Fig. 3d. d, NRG calculations of the equilibrium spectral 
functions A(, T) for ¢, ® as marked in b by the blue star. The black trace is the 
spectral function Azcx(@, T, dp) from CFT (dp = —0.0297, kTx = 19 peV). 
e, Measured G(Vep, T) for Vip, Vgwr as marked in c by the green star. The 
black trace isYocx(— eVsp /kT, dp) / VkTx, rescaled on the basis of an estimate 
of source-drain coupling asymmetry (6p = —0.016n, kTx = 50 eV). The 
range in (eVsp/kT) decreases as temperature increases because we measure a 
fixed range in Vgp. 


source-drain coupling asymmetry must be estimated. We estimate 
that Is/Ip ~ 0.15, and consider the source lead weakly coupled 
(Methods section ‘Measurements’). 

Having identified the 2CK lines in Fig. 2, we consider how to perturb 
the quantum critical state. In the 2CK model, a single FL scale T* suffices 
to describe any combination of symmetry-breaking perturbations™’. 
The limit iw, kT, kT* < kT, permits an exact expression for the scat- 
tering J matrix in the low-temperature 2CK crossover*®. In our experi- 
mental configuration, the J matrix is diagonal: 


rer 
with the universal complex-valued function G(hw/kT*, T/T*) encod- 
ing the crossover physics. These diagonal elements relate to A(w, T) and 


thus to experimental G = di/dVsp for highly asymmetric source-drain 
coupling. v is the bare density of states per spin in the leads, is the spin 


h T 
2NiVT ox,04(@, T, dp) =1— 2 SereG( . ) (2) 
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index, and «= 1 (—1) labels electrons in the leads (grain). The S 
matrix gives a (spin and channel dependent) scattering phase shift 
that is a function of the relative strengths of any perturbations pre- 
sent. Negligible charge transfer between channels and zero magnetic 
field yields Sou. = +a, with +(—) indicating the dot is more 
strongly exchange-coupled to the grain (leads). The factor e7/” 
accounts for additional spin-independent phase shifts from potential 
scattering. We fix Soy, ¢, = % and let dp jump by 1/2 to account for 
sign changes. 

To observe the FL crossover experimentally, we fix Vip = —236 mV 
(dashed line in Fig. 2c) and detune the exchange couplings using Vgwr. 
Moving slightly away from the QCP so that T* ~ T., we still measure a 
T'”? scaling collapse for T>50 mK (Fig. 3a). These high-T data are 
fitted nicely using the ref. 26 CFT result with small 6p (black line). The 
clear scaling behaviour at high T can only be observed for Vgwr in a 
small neighbourhood around the QCP. Below 50mK, prominent 
deviations from 2CK scaling develop, which we attribute to a crossover 
into a FL state where the grain screens the dot spin. Near zero bias these 
low-T traces are fitted by the crossover theory with similar, small dp 
(Fig. 3b). We stress this is a non-trivial regime since T* ~ T.; asymp- 
totics of the FL fixed point are insufficient to describe the observed 
behaviour. For larger |eVsp/kT|"”, the |eVsp|/” dependence of G(Vsp), 
appearing linear on these axes, heralds a return to 2CK behaviour. 
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Near the QCP, T* should depend quadratically on the strength of 
symmetry-breaking perturbations**” (Fig. 3c). At B= 0, we expect 
T* x |i — Jy|™, where Jz) is the exchange coupling for channel 1(2), 
and the critical exponent zv = 2 (see ref. 1 for definition of z and v). As 
is generically true for QPTs, the constant of proportionality is non- 
universal and may differ on either side of the QCP'. Measured 
G(Vsp; Vawt) reveals periodic zero bias dips that transition sharply 
to zero bias peaks as Vgwr is increased (Fig. 3d, top). The zero bias dip 
(peak) corresponds to a T=0 ground state where the grain (lead) 
screens the dot spin; these are separated by a QCP. In Fig. 3d (middle), 
T* depends quadratically on Vgwy away from the QCP, although the 
curvature differs between the two sides of the QCP, which have dif- 
ferent ground states. The phase shift 6p ~ 0 on one side of the QCP, 
and appears to approach m/2 on the other (Fig. 3d, bottom). The 1/2 
shift reflects a sign flip in Sox. between distinct FL ground states, 
where either the grain or leads screen the dot spin”’. Between QCPs, dp 
varies smoothly. T* and 6p are not plotted directly to the right of each 
QCP, reflecting the ambiguity of fitting a small crossover peak on top 
of the 2CK peak. Both T* and 6 pare insensitive to small changes in the 
range of Vsp used for fitting (Methods section ‘Sensitivity of T* and dp 
to fitting range’). 

A remarkable conclusion of these measurements is that, contrary to 
prevailing belief, the neighbourhood of a 2CK QCP can be quite large. 
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Figure 3 | Crossover from quantum criticality to a Fermi liquid. 

Vip = —236.0 mV for experimental data. a, Measured G(Vsp, T). At 

Vawr = —376.4mV, a thermally broadened spectral function from the 2CK 
CFT (6p = —0.022n, solid black line) describes the high-T data. b, Subset of 
data shown in a, with fits. G(Vsp) at low energies is fitted to thermally 
broadened spectral functions from the crossover theory (top, 20 mK; bottom, 
40 mK; dp = —0.0451, T* = 0.5 teV). Fitting details in Methods. c, Quantum 
criticality (QC) occurs for energies above the Fermi liquid scale T* (grey 
paraboloid), which should depend quadratically on the coupling asymmetry 
J, — J, between the two channels as well as on the Zeeman splitting Ez. We vary 


T* by tuning J; — J, (cut along red parabola). d, Extraction of T* and dp from 
measurements. The triangle denotes Vgwr for a and b. Top, G(Vsp; Vawr) 
(T = 20 mK). Middle, T* from crossover theory fits to the experimental 
G(Vsp; T). Red traces are parabolas with T* = 0 at the QCP and unequal scale 
factors on either side of the QCP. The largest T* values may not be much 
less than Tx, so the crossover theory is not strictly valid for all Vgw-r. Labels 
indicate approximate QCP locations. Bottom, dp from the crossover theory fits. 
Error bars, 1 s.d. confidence intervals from the fits. e, Extraction of T* and 
dp from NRG calculations. Parameters as in Fig. 2. Top, G(—ha, —/Ec), 
rescaled to match maximum G of d. Middle, T*. Bottom, dp. 
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The T* parabolas span most of the range in Vgwr, so fine tuning is not 
needed to reach a state within the influence of a QCP. Also, since 
T* x |J; — J2|’, the measurements imply the exchange couplings 
depend linearly on gate voltage, which is not usually anticipated. 
Prior theoretical studies on the model dot-grain Hamiltonian 
have not noted either of these features. Fitting the crossover theory 
to spectral functions from NRG yields conductance via equation (3) 
(Methods section ‘Relationship of G(Vsp, T) to spectral functions’). 
The NRG conductance (Fig. 3e, top) shows zero bias dips transitioning 
into peaks, as well as the shift of the peak towards positive —ha, as in 
transport spectroscopy (Fig. 3d). Importantly, the @ dependence of T* 
(Fig. 3e, middle) shows extended parabolas like in the measurements, 
and the extracted 6p (Fig. 3e, bottom) reproduces the rapid 1/2 phase 
shift across a QCP, with an otherwise smooth ¢ dependence. A perfect 
correspondence between experiment and NRG calculations should not 
be expected, since not all parameters may be extracted directly from 
measurements, and the dot-grain Hamiltonian is an idealization 
(Methods sections ‘Hamiltonian’ and ‘Extracting device parameters’). 
Yet the qualitative numerical reproduction of key experimental fea- 
tures helps to validate our surprising conclusions. 

The experimental and numerical corroboration of analytical results 
in the vicinity of a QCP is a milestone in our understanding of corre- 
lated electron systems, with implications for other systems that may be 
influenced by a QCP, such as high-T. superconductors and heavy 
fermion materials. An essentially identical universal crossover (same 
G(ha/kT*,T /T*), but different symmetry-breaking perturbations) is 
expected for the two-impurity Kondo model. Future work will address 
the full phase diagram of the device, which may host charge 2CK**”°”* 
and SU(4) Kondo regimes”*°. Our device geometry could enable 
Aharonov-Bohm interference measurements to probe phase coher- 
ence of low-lying excitations in the non-FL 2CK state’””', giving new 
insight into the nature of a local non-FL. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 
Device. The 2DEG is 50nm below the surface and has an electron density 
n= 3.3 X 10''cm™ and mobility = 1.2 X 10°cm* V's". 

Figure 1a shows a top-down SEM micrograph of the device. This view is appro- 
priate for labelling the gate electrodes and explaining the function of each gate, but 
the air bridges are hard to see. In Extended Data Fig. 1 we show a view of the device 
at a 40° tilt with respect to normal incidence. The five air bridges clearly rise above 
the gate electrodes underneath. The device is rotated approximately 180° with 
respect to the orientation of Fig. 1a. 

As initially fabricated, the bridges did not make good electrical contact to the 

gates. This problem was remedied with an in situ platinum deposition procedure”. 
The SEM images of Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 1 were obtained before the 
platinum deposition. 
Measurements. The measurements are performed in the mixing chamber of a wet 
dilution refrigerator (Oxford Kelvinox TLM) with a base electron temperature 
T. = 20 mK, verified by Coulomb blockade thermometry. The device was cooled 
down with +300 mV bias on all gates to enhance charge stability by reducing the 
range of voltage needed for operation®’. Remaining charge instability manifested 
in discrete jumps of features in gate voltage every few hours, which were compen- 
sated by simply relocating those features with other parameters (for example, 
temperature) fixed. For all measurements we use an $R830 lock-in amplifier with 
1 LV excitation at 33 Hz anda custom 10° V A | gain current preamplifier (design 
by H. K. Choi and Y. Chung, see related publication™*.) A custom voltage source 
with six 20-bit channels and eight 16-bit channels was used to control the gate 
and source-drain bias voltages (design by J. MacArthur, assembled and calibrated 
by AJ.K). 

The biased source lead in any source—drain bias spectroscopy was determined to 
be weakly coupled to the dot: at zero bias, we pinch off the source lead’s coupling to 
the dot I's (for example, using Vi wr) and observe a decrease in the overall con- 
ductance scale, without appreciable changes in the conductance features after 
accounting for capacitive shifts from gating. This implies that the unbiased drain 
lead’s coupling to the dot Jp largely determines the total dot-lead coupling rate, 
since = I's + Ip ~ Ip, that is, the dot was nearly in equilibrium. In comparing 
Fig. 2a and c, the ratio of maximum conductances is 0.464. If these numerical and 
experimental data areas are assumed to be directly comparable, then the asym- 
metry prefactor 40°sIp/(I'5 + Ip)” = 0.464, yielding 's/IMy = 15%. We consider 
this ratio small enough to compare dI/dVsp with equilibrium spectral functions, as 
in the following section. As justification, consider that the conductance in Fig. 3e is 
derived from NRG calculations of equilibrium spectral functions as described in 
the following section, and reflect what would be anticipated in a measurement with 
the source lead coupled extremely weakly. Fitting the crossover theory to these 
spectral functions yields a dependence of T* on ¢ that is very similar to that 
observed in experiments, up to scale factors which would be hard to attribute to 
any one cause. 

It is well known that applying source—drain bias will cause unintentional gating 

as a secondary effect. This would be deleterious to observing quantum critical 
behaviour, which depends sensitively on the dot and grain levels. We compensate 
for shifts in the grain level by compensating changes in Vsp with changes in Vgwr. 
This compensation can be determined easily in the regime ¢/U> 0 or ¢/U< —1. 
We expect the grain level to be much more sensitive than the dot level for the same 
change in energy since Ec< U. 
Relationship of G(Vsp, T) to spectral functions. The differential conductance 
G=dl/dVsp measured from source to drain lead through the small dot is a 
function of source-drain bias and temperature and can be compared directly to 
NRG calculations in the case of a strongly asymmetric source-drain coupling. In 
the case of weak coupling to the biased source electrode (I's < Ip), the differential 
conductance can be related to the equilibrium spectral function as 


2e AI'sI'p 
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(a) 
The asymmetry prefactor is a function of the source and drain couplings, I’; and 
Ip, and is assumed to be much smaller than one. Either lead may assume the role 
of source or drain. The derivative of the Fermi-Dirac distribution f(~, T) is con- 


volved with a spectral function A(@, T) from the 2CK or crossover descriptions. 
The spectral function can be related to the J matrix 


A(a, T) = —1v > Im[T ox,0x(@, T)]|,— —1 (4) 
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where v is the bare density of states in the leads, o is a spin index, and « is a channel 
index (we fix « = —1 for the source and drain leads). The TJ matrix represents the 
scattering between different states induced by the interaction part of the 
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Hamiltonian and can be computed numerically exactly by NRG. It is related to 
the quasiparticle self-energy”. 

Fitting expressions for 2CK. In equilibrium, the conduction electrons’ scattering 
T matrix is proportional to the self-energy. In case of the quantum dot system 
considered here, the latter quantity translates to the Green’s function of the d-level 
of the small dot. This allows us to use the exact S matrix at the 2CK fixed point” 
and express the equilibrium spectral function of the small dot in the limit 
kT* <hw, kT<kTg as 


1 
2 re Jie ; 
A(q, T) ~ Azck(@, T, dp) = Imi ( 3207! 4 | 7 auf uy tbheo/2ncy yy? 
0 


(5) 
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where 2F (a, b; c, z) is the Gauss hypergeometric function, f is (kT) ~ 1 and opis the 
scattering phase shift. We fix the dimensionless parameter 2 = —0.09 so that 
the spectral function drops to half of its w = 0 value at ha = kTx in the limit 
T — 0 (refs 21, 36). Equation (5) immediately implies that (Azcx(0, T, dp) — 
Aocx(@, T, dp))\/ Tx/T is a universal function of fiw/kT, which when convolved 
with a Fermi function gives the function Yocx(—eVsp/kT, dp) of equation (1). We 
stress that this hcv/kT scaling is a special property of the 2CK fixed point. When 
fitting the experimental data, we shall assume an asymmetric coupling to the leads 
(see previous section). 

Fitting expressions for crossover. At frequencies and temperatures far below the 
2CK temperature Tx, we can use the crossover form of the J matrix derived in refs 
5 and 6 to express the d-level’s equilibrium spectral function. Here we obtain the 
expression 


A(o, T) = Api (@, T, dp) =Imi(1 —e7°G(@,T)) (6) 


where dp ~ 0 (6p ~ 71/2) in the case when the dot is coupled more strongly to the 
grain (leads), and 
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is a universal function of rescaled energy @ = hw/kT* and temperatureT = T/T*. 
For equation (7) only, T’ is the gamma function, not a tunnel rate. Again, when 
fitting to experimental data, the spectral function must be thermally broadened 
(see Methods section ‘Relationship of G(Vsp, T) to spectral functions’). 

Fitting range. When fitting the crossover theory to experimental data, we fit 
G(Vsp; T) only in a small window of Vsp of +6 LV around zero, regardless of 
temperature. A priori, T* is unknown and it only makes sense to fit eVsp <a few 
kT*. Additionally, thermal broadening of high energy features can in principle 
spoil the scaling of the low energy features, even for otherwise sensible ranges of 
Vsp. At minimum the 20 mK and 40 mK traces are used for fitting, but sometimes 
also the 52 mK and possibly the 70 mK traces, provided T < T* (the fitting process 
is somewhat iterative in this respect). Once the temperatures to be used in fitting 
are decided for a given value of Vpwr, the fitting considers data from all of those 
temperatures simultaneously. Fitting the crossover theory to NRG calculations is 
done analogously (a window of hw of +6 j1eV about zero). 

Sensitivity of T* and dp to fitting range. In Fig. 3 we use the crossover CFT to fit 
experimental data and thereby extract the Fermi liquid scale T* and the scattering 
phase shift dp. The fitting procedure uses a limited range of Vsp (+6 LV) and it is 
argued that this is a conservative approach. 

In Extended Data Fig. 2 we show that the fitting is insensitive to small changes in 
the fitting range. At each value of Vgw, we try and extract T* and 6p for nine 
different ranges of bias voltage, which we obtain by starting with (—6, +6 LV) and 
adding or subtracting a point on either end, for example, (—7.5, +6), (—6, +6), 
(—6, +7.5), (—4.5, +6) and so on. It is important not to add so many points that 
data outside the validity of the theory are included. However, subtracting too many 
points may degrade the fit quality. 

After finding T* and the error in T* reported by the fits, we consider all nine 
fitting ranges to give independent estimates of T*, and find the weighted mean T*, 
weighted by the errors from each fit. The error bars show the standard deviation of 
the weighted mean, and indicate the spread of T* values returned by the fits. We do 
the same for dp. Varying the fitting range by small amounts does not seem to 
contribute significantly to the uncertainty in T* and dp. 
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Scaling along the quantum critical lines. In Fig. 2e we demonstrated that mea- 
sured G(Vgp, T) falls onto a scaling curve derived from the CFT results of ref. 26. 
However, at the lowest temperatures there are deviations from the expected scaling 
curve. Here we justify attributing the deviations to a small T* < T,. For clarity we 
break out the data of Fig. 2e into separate panels for each temperature in Extended 
Data Fig. 3. 

For T 2 80 mK, the data appear to collapse onto the scaling curve. Deviations 
appear for Vsp > 0 and become increasingly prominent as temperature decreases. 
Focusing on the 20 mK trace, the difference between the data and scaling curve 
vanishes by construction at Vsp = 0, but becomes quite large for small positive 
Vsp. The difference between the scaling curve and the data actually decreases at 
larger Vsp. These observations are at least qualitatively consistent with the effect of 
a small T*, which should result in corrections at low energies. It is perhaps surprising 
that a small T* < T could result in substantial deviations from 2CK scaling, but we 
estimate from figure 7 of ref. 6 that even for T ~ 10T*, signs of the crossover may be 
easily seen up to eVsp ~ 30kT*, and perhaps even factors of a few higher than that. 

It is notable that the deviations from 2CK scaling appear significant only for 
Vsp > 0, which would seem to imply a scattering phase that is not quite 7/2. 
Another possibility to explain the asymmetry about Vsp = 0 would be that true 
zero Vgp drifted over the course of the measurement. Typically some small applied 
Vsp is required to compensate for an offset voltage at the current amplifier input, 
but at base temperature the quality of the scaling collapse is sensitive to errors of 
the order of 1 p'V in identification of true zero Vsp. 

In Extended Data Fig. 4 we demonstrate the 2CK scaling at other points along 

the 2CK lines. In most examples, the 2CK scaling behaviour is faithfully repro- 
duced by the data except perhaps at T = 20 mK. This may be considered experi- 
mental evidence for the existence of the 2CK lines. 
Electron temperature. We determine the electron temperature in our system 
using the small quantum dot as a Coulomb blockade thermometer, during the 
same cooldown of the device in which the data of Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 were measured. 
For a dot with level spacing AE, charging energy e”/C and total tunnel rate J to its 
leads, the conductance lineshape at a temperature T is given by”” 


e -2f & 2 
G=Gy Fpcosh Ga) for AI’ <kT <AE,e2/C (8) 


where ¢ is the dot level and Gp is an asymmetry prefactor that depends on the 
tunnel rates between the dot and each lead to which it is coupled. Changes in 
voltage on gate LP are related to changes in the dot level via the lever arm ap: 


Ag = —ayple|AVip. The slopes m and n of the prominent diagonal features in 
source-drain bias spectroscopy (Extended Data Fig. 5a) are used to obtain 
%p = —mn/(m— n) = 0.0786. Measured temperature-dependent conductance 


is fitted with equation (8) (Extended Data Fig. 5b), yielding the electron tempera- 
tures as stated in the legend. The base electron temperature T, = 20 mK, and 
elevated electron temperatures are achieved by continuously heating a resistor 
in the mixing chamber of the dilution refrigerator and waiting for equilibration. 
By calibrating ruthenium oxide resistance thermometers near the device to the 
measured electron temperatures, the electron temperature can be inferred during 
the measurements of Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, in which the dot is not in the regime of 
strong Coulomb blockade. 

In equation (8), the peak height is predicted to have a T-' dependence. We plot 
the peak height versus the electron temperature in Extended Data Fig. 5c. A power 
law fit yields an exponent of — 1.04(1), reasonably close to the expected value given 
that less than an order of magnitude in temperature is considered. No obvious 
systematic error is seen in the residuals which are all less than 0.001e*/h (Extended 
Data Fig. 5d). 

Hamiltonian. In our numerical calculations the dot-grain system is modelled by 
the Hamiltonian 


Heoevice _ Hot + Agrain + Heads + Atunnelling (9) 
where 


HAaot = > ed'd, oF Unyny 


o 


(10) 


describes the dot, with ¢ the on-site energy, dt the creation operator of an electron 
with spin o and A, =d'd, representing the occupation number operator. U is the 


correlation energy between the two electrons residing in the dot. The grain is 
described by 


2 
n 


Ec ,. ss 
Hgrain= >, &p@ fg po + < (fg —No) +4(fig—No) 
po 


(11) 


The creation operator of a spin-o electron with momentum p and energy ¢, in the 
grain is denoted by ales Ec is the charging energy of the grain, while —¢ plays the 


role of a gate voltage. n, is the electron number operator of the grain, 
fg = Det thetaa and No denotes the number of excess electrons in the 
electrically neutral grain (@ = 0). The non-interacting quasiparticles in the leads 


are described by 
; 
heads = > €ukCykg Cuko 
a={S,D} ko 


(12) 


where de is the creation operator of a spin-o electron with momentum k and 
energy é,, in the source (a = S) or drain (« = D) lead. The last term in equation (9) 
is the tunnelling Hamiltonian, which is given by 


Atunnelling =tg >. (aldo + db ape + oe » ty (desde + dh cats) (13) 


pe a={S,D} ko 


The tunnel matrix elements between the leads (grain) and the dot are denoted by t, 
(tg) and are assumed to be independent of momentum. The strengths of the 
couplings are given by 'g=nVvglfc|” and ',=nv,|t,|”, respectively, where 
V,(Vq) is the density of states for lead « (grain). In the NRG calculations the energy 
spectrum of the grain is assumed to be continuous and the densities of states for 
leads and grain are taken to be constant and equal: v, = vg = v = 1/(2D), with D= 
1 being the half bandwidth used as the energy unit in NRG calculations. 

In the Hamiltonian (equation (9)) we have neglected the dot-grain capacitive 
coupling, which can give rise to a term of the form, Uag(g—No)ia, where 
fa=ny+ny. An estimate for Ugg is extracted experimentally in the Methods 
section “Extracting device parameters’, and Ujg is thought to play no role for the 
purpose of the present analysis. 

Several other Hamiltonians have been proposed to realize 2CK physics in 

quantum dot based systems***?. 
NRG calculations. To solve the Hamiltonian (equation (9)) we use the NRG 
method*“’ (open access Budapest code is available at http://www.phy.bme.hu/ 
~dmnrg/). First, we introduce the collective charge operators (bosonic operators) 
for the grain’*”° 


00 nD 


N= > m|m)(m| and 


m=—9o 


(14) 


Strictly speaking, the identity, N =fg must be fulfilled, but within the NRG 


approach this constraint can be relaxed by treating N as an independent quant- 
ity. This is possible as the spectral properties of the system are not sensitive to 
the exact number of conduction electrons present in the grain in the limit of 
infinitely small level spacing. To extract the finite size spectrum and determine 
the location of the 2CK lines, however, a projection to the physical subspace was 
necessary. In our calculations we took into account seven charges in the grain. 
Using the above charge operators, the grain part of the Hamiltonian (11) can be 
rewritten as 


Ec P 
Herain = >| &p4pe Spa + >-(N—No) + 4(N —No) 


Pe 


(15) 


The N+ operators capture the charging transitions of the grain and enter 
explicitly in the tunnelling Hamiltonian (equation (13)), which now reads 


pr : ah: I ers 
Aunnelling = a a (s+ ah de + d‘ apaN ) + ae Ss (cdo oe dere) (16) 
p.o ko 


The first term in equation (16) describes the dot-grain tunnelling, while the 
second term accounts for the dot-leads coupling. This second term is obtained 
by performing an orthogonal transformation” from the two-lead basis to an 
effective single lead with resultant coupling [=J5+Jp. The resulting 
Hamiltonian consists then of two conduction bands coupled to a complex 
impurity composed of the grain (N) and dot degrees of freedom. 

The core of the NRG procedure is the logarithmic discretization of the con- 
duction band with discretization parameter A and mapping of the conduction 
band onto a semi-infinite chain with exponentially decreasing hoppings. The 
Hamiltonian can then be diagonalized in an iterative fashion. In our calculations 
we used discretization parameter A = 2 and kept 4,000 states at each iteration. 
Wealso exploited the SU(2) symmetry of the total spin and two U(1) symmetries 
for Ny =ftatfte + fg and N= it —N, where fig, is the electron number oper- 
ator in the first conduction channel (leads coupled to the dot) and ig is the 
electron number operator in the second channel (the grain). We performed 
the full density-matrix NRG calculations ((DM-NRG)*“*, employing the 
Budapest Flexible DM-NRG code’', to compute the normalized dimensionless 
spectral function, A(@, T) = n(I’s + I’p)Ag(@, T), where A,(@, T) is the spectral 
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function for the d' operators that describe the dot level. The linear conductance 
through the small dot can be then determined with the equation 


h (s+) do 


(17) 


where f(«, T) is the Fermi-Dirac distribution function. 

Shifting of NRG calculations in Fig. 2b. In Fig. 2b we incorporate a linear 
é-dependent shift into ¢ to obtain agreement between NRG calculations and 
experiment (Fig. 2c). The agreement is obtained by first rescaling the NRG calcu- 
lations so that the maximum value of G is the same. The global scaling takes into 
account the source-drain coupling asymmetry, as explained elsewhere in 
Methods. Then, the sharp features in the cut taken at Vip = —260 mV are com- 
pared with NRG calculations to establish Vip = —260mV ~ —é¢/U=0.55. 
Finally, another cut for fixed V,p is taken to establish a linear relationship between 
V,p and —/U. The two points give a linear relationship between V,p and —¢/U. 
One global offset in —#/Ec then suffices to give good agreement everywhere. 
Using this method we find —@/Ec lEc — 3.1(—é/U — 1.5), where —®/Ec 
is the vertical axis of Fig. 2b. Physically, the linear dependence of ® on —¢/Ucan be 
understood as a consequence of the indirect capacitive coupling between V;p and 
the grain. 

Extracting device parameters. In this section we describe how model parameters 
are extracted from measurements, and comment on which of the parameters 
should be considered free. We also determine bounds on any dot-grain charging 
energy Ugg neglected in the model. 

The dot charging energy U = 2.9 meV is determined from source-drain bias 
spectroscopy of the dot in the Coulomb blockade regime (Extended Data Fig. 6). In 
previous cooldowns U has varied between 1 and 3 meV, perhaps owing to how U 
depends sensitively on the number of electrons in the few electron regime. We use 
U=2 meV as the model parameter in NRG calculations, and note that the calcu- 
lations should be relatively insensitive when U> D = 1 meV, the electronic half 
bandwidth used in calculations. This value of D corresponds roughly to the 
internal level spacing on the small dot, providing a high energy cut-off. 

The grain charging energy Ec = e”/C = 160 peV is measured by source-drain 
bias spectroscopy of the grain (Extended Data Fig. 7). We compare this measure- 
ment to geometric estimates. A common rule of thumb is that upon gate depletion, 
the extent of the depletion region extends as far from the gate laterally as the 2DEG 
is deep. This means that the area of the grain should be the area outlined by the 
gates, less some area in an ~50 nm dead region adjacent to the gates. The red 
shaded area in Extended Data Fig. 7a is 1.2 1m. Approximating the capacitance 
of the grain as that ofa flat disk with radius r, C = 8er where €= 13€9 for GaAs and 
the effective r = 0.62 um. This gives an expected Ec = 280 pteV, which is within 
a factor of two of the measurement. In a previous cooldown of the same 
device we measured Ec = 150 teV, which we use as the model parameter in 
NRG calculations. 

In designing the device we aimed for as large an Ec as possible while still being 
able to imagine a near continuum of states in the grain. The level spacing may be 
estimated by considering a particle in a 2D box. The level spacing A = hi’n*/2mA, 
where A is the area of the box and m = 0.067m, is the effective mass in GaAs. Using 
the design area A = 1.2 pm? we find A = 4.6 eV = 2.6kT,, where T, = 20 mK. If 
we instead take A = 0.93 tum? inferred from measurement of Ec and the approxi- 
mation for the capacitance, we find A = 6.0 jteV = 3.4kT.. In either case, A is no 
more than factors of a few times T., keeping in mind that the width of the Fermi- 
Dirac distribution is approximately 3.5kT,. This implies that the grain is indeed 
acting as a metallic grain at all measured temperatures. In Extended Data Fig. 7, it 
appears that the typical level spacing (spacing in Vsp between diagonal lines) is 
larger than anticipated. The peak conductance can differ significantly for each 
level, which reflects a distribution in source-drain coupling asymmetry from 
level to level. Some levels may not be visible if their source-drain coupling asym- 
metry is strong. 

The dot level ¢ may be tuned by changing the voltage applied to gate LP. We 
typically tune V;p by tens of mV, and only a change of 1.9 mV in Vgwr is needed to 
add an electron to the grain, so even a weak capacitance of gate LP to the grain may 
be important. Over a small range in Vw, the converse effect of Vgwr on the dot 
can be safely ignored. We think of ¢ as a function of both Vp and Vgw+, andéasa 
function of Vip. 
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The dependence of ¢ on Vgw+r may be determined easily. By tuning ¢/U towards 
-1 using Vip, the increasingly sharp features as a function of Vgwr (Fig. 2b, c) 
should be spaced by Ec in units of energy. These sharp features are rather generic 
as a function of all the other parameters. We already know Eg from a direct 
measurement, and therefore we have a conversion between Vgwr and ¢. The 
dependence of ¢ on V;p can be estimated by looking at the overall skew of features 
in Fig. 2c, and estimating some AVgw1/AV;{>» to describe the skew. Estimating the 
skew is not strictly a well defined procedure, but the skew itself is well defined as 
the ratio of capacitances between gate LP and the grain and gate BWT and the 
grain. Since the dependence of ¢ on Vgwr is known explicitly and there is a good 
strategy for estimating the dependence on V,p, we do not consider ¢ a free 
parameter. 

The dependence of ¢ on Vi» is hard to determine explicitly from measurements, 
although they should be proportional. Unlike how we calibrated Vgwr, there are 
no consistent sharp features as a function of Vip which are independent of the 
other parameters. We believe we can identify to within the order of ten per cent the 
constant of proportionality just using the broad features observed in both experi- 
ments and calculations. 

The tunnel couplings tc, tp and tg are essentially free parameters in that we have 
not identified a way to extract them experimentally. Only an even combination of 
the source and drain leads will couple to the dot, so it makes more sense to think 
about the tunnel coupling for this even combination, tf, and a source-drain asym- 
metry parameter, %, rather than ts and fp. Source-drain coupling asymmetry, in 
the limit of zero source-drain bias, just acts like a global scale factor. Apart from 
our intuition developed from experimental measurements, we estimate our 
source-drain coupling asymmetry by how much we need to scale the NRG calcu- 
lations to match the experiment. 

In summary, it would seem there are three free parameters: t, tc, x. The last free 
parameter is a trivial scale factor. The other parameters can either be measured 
explicitly, or are linearly related to gate voltages and may be estimated well. We 
have tried exploring the (t, tg) plane and cannot obtain much better agreement. 

Finally, measurements of G(Vgwr, Vip) yield Uag = 21 peV (Extended Data 
Fig. 8). This analysis considers the dot-grain system as a capacitively-coupled 
double quantum dot. The Ugg we extract should be thought of as an upper 
bound—the gate voltages are set to a very different regime where J is negligible, 
unlike the situation in the work we report here. When tuning between this regime 
and the regime where Ig ~ I, it appears as if the splitting of the lines in Extended 
Data Fig. 8 goes to zero long before I, becomes a significant fraction of I, perhaps 
implying that Ugg > 0. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | SEM micrograph of a device nominally identical to the device studied. Acceleration voltage in the SEM was 5 kV. The device is tilted 
40° with respect to normal incidence. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Sensitivity of T* and dp to fitting range. Top 
panel, G(Vsp; Vgwr) at T = 20 mK, exactly as in Fig. 3. Middle and bottom 
panels, T* (middle) and 6p (bottom) as functions of Vgwr. Black points and red 
curves are exactly as in Fig. 3; the blue points correspond to the weighted 
mean of extracted T* and 6p for an ensemble of fitting ranges, and error bars on 
the blue points correspond to the s.d. of the weighted mean. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Measured (G(0, T) — G(Vsp, T))/ (kT)? 
(symbols) and CFT fit (solid lines) of Fig. 2e broken out into separate panels 
for each T. Temperature T in mK is shown centrally in each panel. The range in 
measured Vep is from —31.5 to 28.5 L1V, resulting in a decreasing range on 
the (eVsp/kT)”” axis as T is increased. The single fit in Fig. 2e is plotted 
against the measured data for each T. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Two-channel Kondo scaling. Top left, measured _ by coloured stars. Black lines are fits to thermally broadened spectral functions 
G(Vip, Vawr) from Fig. 2c. Panels at right, measured (G(0, T) — G(Vsp, T))/ from ref. 26 with small phase shifts from potential scattering. 
(kT)? at six points on 2CK lines in the (Vip, Vgwr) plane; points are indicated 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Coulomb blockade thermometry. a, Measured c, Power-law fit of peak height to extracted electron temperature yields 
G(Vsp, Vip) reveals two prominent linear features, the slopes of which are an exponent of —1.04(1). d, Residuals of the fit shown in c are all less than 
labelled as m and n. b, Measured G(Vgp = 0, T) (crosses) and fits using 0.001e7/h. 


equation (8) (lines). Every measurement is the average of 20 successive traces. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Measurement of U. Within each Coulomb diamond we label the number of electrons on the dot (N) as determined by charge sensing 
techniques. The intersection of the lines indicate U + 2.9 meV. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Measurement of Ec. a, Measurement scheme. 
G(Vsp; Vgwrt) is measured using the grain’s own pair of measurement leads 
(red pads), which are isolated from the measurement leads of the dot by 
depleting gate BR. Gate BL is depleted to avoid shorting conductance through 
the channel just left of the grain. The current path is the red dashed line. The 
grey stars indicate ohmic contacts which are floated during measurement. 

b, G(Vsp, Vgwr) through the grain in the Coulomb blockade regime 

(T = 20 mK). The intersections of the lines indicate Ec ~ 160 pteV. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Bounding Ug, from measurements in the 
Coulomb blockade regime. a, G(Vsp, Vip) through the dot in the Coulomb 
blockade regime, with both the dot and grain formed. Here Vgwr is such 
that the grain is Coulomb-blockaded. From the slopes of the dashed lines 
overlaid on the peaks in the data, we determine lever arms ap = 0.081 and 
Usp = 0.194. b, G(Vgwr, Vip) through the dot at zero Vgp. Peaks in G 
correspond to Coulomb blockade on the dot being lifted; the splitting implies 


finite Ugg. For fixed Vgwr the difference in peak positions (blue horizontal bar) 
gives the dot-grain charging energy Uag = (e)(%p)(AVip) = 0.081 X 0.26 meV = 
21 peV. Dot-grain tunnelling is negligible in this limit. c, Conductance 
through the grain appears where expected given the interpretation of b. The 
conductance is measured with gates BL and BR depleted, measuring through 
the two point contacts formed by gate pairs LBB/BWB and LBT/BWT. 
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Identification of carbohydrate anomers using 
ion mobility-mass spectrometry 


J. Hofmann!**, H. S. Hahm***, P. H. Seeberger®** & K. Pagel! 


Carbohydrates are ubiquitous biological polymers that are import- 
ant in a broad range of biological processes’ *. However, owing to 
their branched structures and the presence of stereogenic centres at 
each glycosidic linkage between monomers, carbohydrates are 
harder to characterize than are peptides and oligonucleotides‘. 
Methods such as nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy can be 
used to characterize glycosidic linkages, but this technique requires 
milligram amounts of material and cannot detect small amounts of 
coexisting isomers’. Mass spectrometry, on the other hand, can 
provide information on carbohydrate composition and connectivity 
for even small amounts of sample, but it cannot be used to distin- 
guish between stereoisomers®. Here, we demonstrate that ion 
mobility-mass spectrometry—a method that separates molecules 
according to their mass, charge, size, and shape—can unambigu- 
ously identify carbohydrate linkage-isomers and stereoisomers. We 
analysed six synthetic carbohydrate isomers that differ in composi- 
tion, connectivity, or configuration. Our data show that coexisting 
carbohydrate isomers can be identified, and relative concentrations 
of the minor isomer as low as 0.1 per cent can be detected. In 
addition, the analysis is rapid, and requires no derivatization and 
only small amounts of sample. These results indicate that ion mobil- 
ity-mass spectrometry is an effective tool for the analysis of complex 
carbohydrates. This method could have an impact on the field 
of carbohydrate synthesis similar to that of the advent of high-per- 
formance liquid chromatography on the field of peptide assembly in 
the late 1970s. 

The inherent structural diversity of glycans (carbohydrates that 
comprise a large number of monosaccharides, linked by glycosidic 
bonds) poses a major analytical challenge to all aspects of the 
glycosciences”*, and is one reason why glycomics lags behind the 
advances that have been made in genomics’ and proteomics’’. 
The structure of a glycan is described by its composition, connec- 
tivity, and configuration (Fig. 1). The composition (Fig. la) is 
defined by its monosaccharides, the basic building blocks of oligo- 
saccharides. These building blocks are often stereoisomers that differ 
only in their stereochemistry at one particular carbon atom, as in the 
case of glucose (Glc) and galactose (Gal). Each monosaccharide 
contains multiple hydroxyl groups that can be a point of attachment 
for a glycosidic bond with the next building block. Thus, unlike 
oligonucleotides and proteins, carbohydrates are not necessarily lin- 
ear, but rather can be branched structures with diverse regiochem- 
istry (that is, with linkages between different hydroxyl groups; 
Fig. 1b). In addition, a new stereocentre emerges when a glycosidic 
bond is formed, because two monosaccharides can be connected in 
two different configurations (Fig. 1c). These «- and B-anomers are 
stereoisomers, even though the connectivity is identical. Anomers 
are diastereomers, not enantiomers, meaning that they differ in at 
least one, but not all, of their stereocentres; consequently, anomers 
may differ in their size and properties. 


When synthesizing oligosaccharides, managing different composi- 
tions is straightforward, because specific building blocks are added 
stepwise to generate the desired structure’. Protective groups are used 
to define the connectivity by allowing the selective unveiling of specific 
hydroxyl groups”, thus providing regiocontrol. In contrast, configura- 
tional control during glycosidic bond formation is the central chal- 
lenge for chemical synthesis''. Trans-glycoside formation is aided by 
the use of participating protecting groups. Cis-glycoside formation, 
however, cannot rely on participation, and anomeric mixtures are 
frequently obtained”. 

The analysis of complex synthetic glycans is key to quality control 
but remains a major challenge. Glycan structure is typically ascer- 
tained by a combination of nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy 
(NMR) and mass spectrometry. Measuring a mass-to-charge ratio 
(m/z) with mass spectrometry is fast, requires very little sample and 
provides precise, high-resolution data about the sample composition. 
Detailed information regarding connectivity can be obtained following 
derivatization (chemical modification) and/or elaborate tandem mass 
spectrometry analysis*'*"°. Nevertheless, with mass spectrometry it is 
not possible to analyse stereoisomers, since they generally cannot 
be distinguished from each other because of their identical atomic 
composition and mass. NMR experiments serve best to determine 
the configurational information of carbohydrates, but require large 
amounts of sample and are time-consuming; moreover, the resulting 
spectra are cumbersome to interpret when different stereoisomers 
need to be distinguished. In addition, the relative detection limit of 
b Connectivity 
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Figure 1 | Structural features of complex carbohydrates. a, The composition 
of a carbohydrate is defined by its monosaccharide content. Monosaccharide 
building blocks are often isomers, as shown for glucose (Glc) and galactose 
(Gal), which differ only in their C4 stereochemistry. b, Because of the many 
possible functional groups, the formation of a new glycosidic bond can occur at 
several positions, resulting in different connectivities, such as those shown here. 
c, Each glycosidic linkage is a new stereocentre that can have either «- or 
B-configuration. 
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3% to 5% for larger oligosaccharides in NMR experiments is rather 
poor. Liquid chromatography can help to differentiate configurational 
isomers, but an unambiguous identification of one isomer in the pres- 
ence of another is often not possible either’. 

A promising approach to overcoming these limitations is the 
combination of ion mobility spectrometry and mass spectrometry 
(IM-MS)'”"’. Here, carbohydrate ions are separated not only accord- 
ing to their mass and charge, but also on the basis of their size and 
shape. IM-MS measures the time that ions require to drift through a 
cell that is filled with an inert neutral gas such as helium or nitrogen, 
under the influence of a weak electric field. While drifting, compact 
ions undergo fewer collisions with the gas than more extended ions, 
and therefore traverse the cell faster. This principle can allow for 
the separation of species with identical mass but different structure. 
The sample and time requirements of IM-MS are similar to those of 
a conventional mass spectrometry experiment, so the additional 
information is obtained at no extra cost. Moreover, the measured 
drift time can be converted into an instrument-independent, rotation- 
ally averaged collision cross-section (CCS). IM-MS has already been 
proven to be of value in the structural analysis of proteins and their 
assemblies’””°, and also showed promise in the separation of car- 
bohydrate and glycopeptide isomers***. Previous IM-MS studies of 
carbohydrates, however, were almost exclusively focused on pairs of 
regioisomers; data regarding the equally important compositional and 
configurational isomers is still lacking. 

Here, we illustrate the utility of IM-MS for the in-depth structural 
analysis of carbohydrates by systematically investigating all types of 
isomerism simultaneously within one consistent and comparable set of 
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Figure 2 | Structure and IM-MS data of trisaccharides 1-6. a, The synthetic 
trisaccharides 1-6 share the same disaccharide core, and differ merely in the 
composition, connectivity, or configuration of the last monosaccharide 
building block. b, IM-MS drift-time distributions (also known as arrival-time 
distributions) for trisaccharides 1-6 as [M-H] " ions. The values in 1X 
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compounds. Six trisaccharide isomers (Fig. 2a) that, owing to their 
similarity in structure, are difficult to distinguish using established 
techniques were prepared using automated glycan assembly 
(Extended Data Fig. 1)''’’. The six glycans share the reducing-end 
lactose motif Gal(B1—4)Glc, and an aminoalkyl linker placed during 
automated synthesis for conjugation to carrier proteins or array sur- 
faces. The non-reducing-end moiety was varied, to generate isomers 
that differ in composition, connectivity, or configuration. Each of the 
glycan pairs 1 + 2 and 4+ 5 share the same regiochemistry and ste- 
reochemistry of their glycosidic linkages, but differ in their composi- 
tion. On the other hand, the trisaccharide pairs 1 + 4,2 + 5,and3 + 6 
are connectivity isomers, where the terminal building block is con- 
nected through either a 13 or a 14 glycosidic linkage. Finally, the 
glycan pairs 2 + 3 and 5 + 6 are configurational isomers that differ in 
the stereochemistry of the terminal glycosidic linkage. We analysed all 
six carbohydrates separately as both positively and negatively charged 
ions, using a commercially available hybrid IM—MS instrument (see 
Methods)’. Although most previous studies focused on positive-ion 
adducts”!*°, we observed the most notable drift-time differences for 
deprotonated [M-H] ions (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 3). As a 
result, we achieve a higher separation capability, and therefore these 
results will be used for the analysis below. The drift times of the 
individual sugars were further converted into CCSs (Extended Data 
Table 2) using a previously reported calibration protocol to enable 
comparison”. 

A comparison of the drift times and CCSs of the six trisaccharides 
revealed both similarities and differences (Fig. 2b). The compositional 
isomers 1 and 2 exhibit drift times and CCSs that are almost identical 
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correspond to the estimated CCSs in the drift gas nitrogen and represent 
averages of three independent measurements. Although compositional isomers 
cannot be distinguished, connectivity and configurational isomers are clearly 
identified on basis of their CCSs. c, IM-MS drift-time distributions of isomeric 
mixtures show baseline separation between linkage- and stereoisomers. 
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to each other; the same is true of compositional isomers 4 and 5. This 
observation is not surprising, given that the respective trisaccharide 
pairs differ only in the orientation of one hydroxyl group, at the C4 
carbon atom. Such a minimal structural difference is not expected to 
result in a notable difference in CCS. However, the composition of 
carbohydrates is easily controlled during automated synthesis, because 
either glucose or galactose building blocks are being used. Thus, com- 
positional differentiation is not essential for the quality control of 
glycan synthesis. 

In contrast to compositional isomers, regioisomers (1+4,2+5, 
and 3 + 6) can be distinguished readily from each other on the basis of 
their drift times and CCSs. Here, the trisaccharides containing 1-3 
glycosidic linkages exhibit larger CCSs than their 1—>4-linked counter- 
parts. Analytically, however, the most striking observations resulted 
from comparison of the 2 +3 and 5+ 6 configurational isomers. 
oa-Linked trisaccharides 3 and 6 adopt a more compact structure than 
do the corresponding -linked molecules, and both sets of anomers 
can be clearly differentiated. While trisaccharides that differ in both 
regiochemistry and stereochemistry (for example, 3 and 5) exhibit 
similar CCSs in their respective deprotonated states, they can be dis- 
tinguished in IM-MS as chloride adducts (Extended Data Fig. 3). In 
addition, deprotonated trisaccharide fragments generated from larger 
oligosaccharides exhibit highly diagnostic CCS values identical to 
those of their intact trisaccharide counterparts (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

Although regiocontrol is well established during chemical oligosac- 
charide assembly, the formation of mixtures of stereoisomers is com- 
mon when cis-glycosides are installed. The characterization and 
quality control of synthetic oligosaccharides would therefore benefit 
greatly from the ability to separate and identify different isoforms. We 
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systematically analysed mixtures of connectivity and configuration 
isomers by IM-MS (Fig. 2c). Strikingly, the linkage isomers (1—>3 
versus 14), as well as the a- and B-anomers, are fully baseline-sepa- 
rated (their peaks do not overlap). A similar quality of separation was 
also obtained in the quality control of a crude product mixture, where 
small amounts of an unintended by-product were clearly identifiable 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). 

This encouraging result raises the question of whether an isomeric 
impurity can be not only identified qualitatively, but also determined 
quantitatively by IM-MS. We carried out experiments to address this 
question, where trisaccharide 2 was kept at a constant concentration, 
while the content of the corresponding anomer 3 was gradually 
reduced to mimic different percentages of a typical synthetic impurity 
(Fig. 3a). As expected, the intensity of the IM—MS peak of trisaccharide 
3 gradually declines with decreasing concentration. An impurity with a 
relative concentration as little as 1% is still clearly visible and exhibits a 
well resolved and well shaped peak; however, although a relative con- 
tent of 0.1% can still be identified qualitatively, it is close to the detec- 
tion limit (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 7b). To visualize better 
the large range of intensities, it is common to plot IM-MS data as a 
drift plot, with the drift time on the x-axis, m/z on the y-axis, and a 
logarithmic intensity scale (Fig. 3b). Here, a relative concentration of 
0.1% is perfectly visible even without further magnification. We also 
tested the linearity of the IM-MS intensity for a broad range of con- 
centrations with mixtures of anomers 2 and 3 (Fig. 3c). For that pur- 
pose, the relative peak area of the IM-MS signal of anomer 3 was 
plotted against the corresponding relative concentration. A value of 
0.5 indicates an equal content of 2 and 3, while values of 0 and 1 are 
expected for the pure oligosaccharides, respectively. Remarkably, the 
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plot is strictly linear over the entire range of relative concentrations 
from 0.01 to 0.99, and very little deviation between different replicates 
is observed (for details see Methods and Extended Data Table 3). Asa 
result, IM—MS can be used to estimate the relative content of a minor 
impurity when the investigated compounds are, like anomers, similar 
in structure and ionization efficiency. 

In summary, we demonstrate that IM-MS is a powerful tool for the 
structural analysis and quality control of carbohydrates. Connectivity 
and configurational isomers can be separated efficiently with baseline 
resolution, especially when deprotonated ions are used, and the rela- 
tive content of isomeric impurities can be determined quickly and 
easily (Extended Data Fig. 6). To our knowledge, no other experi- 
mental technique can provide the same structural information as 
quickly and with such minimal sample consumption. Larger glycans 
are known to separate less efficiently in IM—MS (Extended Data Fig. 5). 
However, their gas-phase fragments are similar to the oligosaccharides 
described here (Extended Data Fig. 4) and can therefore serve as dia- 
gnostic features for quality control and sequencing. 

The full benefit of this method will become apparent once CCS data 
for carbohydrates and carbohydrate fragments, derived from synthetic 
and biological sources, are deposited in databases. These reference data 
will be essential for the quick and unambiguous identification of 
unknown compounds. The existence of commercially available mass 
spectrometers will enable IM-MS to become a routine technique for 
non-specialists or in automated analyses. IM—MS has the potential to 
fundamentally change quality control and analysis in carbohydrate 
chemistry. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Materials. All chemicals were reagent grade and used as supplied. Before use, 
molecular sieves were activated by heating under high vacuum. All reactions were 
performed in oven-dried glassware under an argon atmosphere, unless noted 
otherwise. N,N-dimethylformamide (DMEF), dichloromethane (DCM), toluene 
and tetrahydrofuran (THF) were purified in a cycle-Tainer solvent delivery system. 
Pre-automation steps. All elements such as the synthesizer, modules, linker- 
bound resin (10), and a set of building blocks (11-19) were prepared (see 
Supplementary Information for details). 

Automated glycan assembly. All automated glycosylations were performed on an 
automated oligosaccharide synthesizer demonstrator unit using anhydrous sol- 
vents of the cycle-Tainer solvent delivery system. Oligosaccharides 1-9 were syn- 
thesized following the schemes in Extended Data Figs 1 and 2 using sequences I to 
V (Extended Data Table 1)'!””***. Detailed synthesis information and NMR data 
can be obtained from the Supplementary Information. To start the synthesis 
sequence, the resin was swollen in 2 ml DCM. The building blocks were coevapo- 
rated with toluene three times, dissolved in DCM under an argon atmosphere, and 
transferred into vials that were placed on the corresponding ports in the synthes- 
izer. Reagents were dissolved in the corresponding solvents under an 
argon atmosphere in bottles that were placed on the corresponding ports in the 
synthesizer. 

Module 1: acidic TMSOTf wash. The resin is washed three times with each of 
DME, THF and DCM (each 2 ml for 25 s), and then once with 0.35 ml ofa solution 
of trimethylsilyl trifluoromethanesulfonate (TMSOTf) in DCM at —20°C. The 
resin is swollen in 2 ml DCM and the temperature of the reaction vessel is adjusted 
to the set temperature, T). 

Module 2: glycosylation using thioglycoside. For glycosylation, the DCM is 
drained and a solution of thioglycoside building block (5 equivalents in 1.0 ml 
DCM) is delivered to the reaction vessel. After the set temperature (T,) is reached, 
the reaction starts with the addition of 1 ml N-iodosuccinimide (NIS, 5 equivalents 
in 1.0ml DCM) and trifluoromethanesulfonic acid (TfOH, 0.1 equivalents in 
1.0 ml DCM) solution. The glycosylation is performed for time t, at temperature 
T, and for time f, at temperature T;. After the reaction, the solution is drained and 
the resin is washed with DCM (six times with 2 ml for 15 s each). This procedure is 
repeated twice. 

Module 3: Fmoc deprotection. The resin is washed with DMF (six times with 
2 ml for 15 s) and swollen in 2 ml DMF; then the temperature of the reaction vessel 
is adjusted to 25°C. For fluorenylmethyloxycarbonyl (Fmoc) deprotection, the 
DMF is drained and 2 ml of a solution of 20% triethylamine in DMF is delivered to 
the reaction vessel. After 5 minutes, the reaction solution is collected in the fraction 
collector of the oligosaccharide synthesizer and 2 ml of a solution of 20% triethy- 
lamine in DMF is delivered to the resin. This procedure is repeated three times. 

Module 4: glycosylation using phosphate. For glycosylation the DCM is drained 
and a solution of phosphate building block (5 equivalents in 1.0 ml DCM) is 
delivered to the reaction vessel. After the set temperature (T,) is reached, the 
reaction starts with the addition of 1 ml TMSOTTE solution. The glycosylation is 
performed for ¢, at T,, and for t, at T;. After the reaction the solution is drained and 
the resin is washed with DCM (six times with 2 ml for 15 s). This procedure is 
repeated twice. 

Module 5: levulinoyl (lev) deprotection. The resin is washed with DCM (six times 

with 2 ml for 25 s) and swollen in 1.3 ml DCM; the temperature of the reaction 
vessel is adjusted to 25 °C. For levulinoyl deprotection, 0.8 ml of the hydrazine 
hydrate solution is delivered into the reaction vessel. After 30 minutes the reaction 
solution is drained and the resin is washed with 0.2 M acetic acid in DCM 
and DCM (six times each with 2 ml for 25 s). The entire procedure is performed 
three times. 
Purification of protected oligosaccharides. Following ultraviolet cleavage using 
the continuous-flow photoreactor*’, the crude molecules were confirmed with 
matrix-assisted laser desorption/ionization (MALDI) and crude NMR (1H, and 
heteronuclear single quantum coherence (HSQC) spectra, recorded on a Varian 
Mercury 400 (400 MHz) or 600 (600 MHz) spectrometer). In addition, the 
crude material was analysed by high-performance liquid chromatography 
(HPLC; Agilent 1100 series spectrometer; column: Luna 5 um, silica 100 A 
(260 X 4.60 mm); flow rate 1 ml min '; eluents 5% DCM in hexane/5% DCM 
in ethyl acetate; gradient 20% (for 5 min), 60% (in 40 min), 100% (in 5 min); 
detection 280 nm, and evaporating light scattering detection (ELSD)). The sam- 
ples were purified using preparative HPLC (Agilent 1200 series). The crude mix- 
ture was carefully dissolved in a minimum volume of DCM and 0.9 ml of 20% 
hexane in ethyl acetate, and injected for purification using preparative HPLC 
(column: Luna 5 pm, silica 260 X 10 mm; flow rate 5 ml min}; eluents 5% 
DCM in hexane/5% DCM in ethyl acetate; gradient 20% (for 5 min), 60% (in 
40 min), 100% (in 5 min); detection 280 nm, and ELSD) to afford the fully pro- 
tected target oligosaccharide. 
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Oligosaccharide deprotection and final purification. To the solution of the fully 
protected oligosaccharide in methanol (0.2 ml pmol! of oligosaccharide), 58 pl of 
0.5 M sodium methoxide (NaOMe) solution (0.25 equivalents per acetyl of ben- 
zoyl group) in methanol was added at 40 °C. The reaction was monitored by mass 
spectrometry until it was completed, then neutralized by 200 mg of Amberlite (400 
mg per 100 yl NaOMe solution). After filtering off the suspension, the crude 
mixture was dissolved in methanol, ethyl acetate, and acetic acid (5:0.5:0.2, by 
volume), followed by the addition of 5% palladium on carbon (Pd/C) (50% by 
weight = Pd/oligosaccharide), and was then purged first with argon and then with 
hydrogen, and left to stir overnight at room temperature under balloon pressure. 
The reaction mixture was filtered through modified cellulose filter and washed 
with 20ml water/methanol (9:1 in volume); the combined solution was evaporated 
under vacuum to provide the crude material. This material was analysed by 
reverse-phase HPLC (column Hypercarb (150 X 4.60 mm); flow rate 0.8 ml 
min‘; eluents 0.1% formic acid in acetonitrile/0.1% formic acid in triple-distilled 
water; gradient 0% (for 10 min), 30% (in 30 min), 100% (in 5 min); detection 
ELSD). Subsequently the crude solution was purified by preparative reverse-phase 
HPLC (column Hypercarb, (150 X 10.00 mm); flow rate 3.6 ml min |; eluents 
0.1% formic acid in acetonitrile/0.1% formic acid in triple-distilled water; gradient 
0% (for 10 min), 30% (in 30 min), 100% (in 5 min); detection ELSD) to afford the 
unprotected oligosaccharide. All compounds were characterized by NMR, and 
high-resolution mass spectral analyses were performed using an Agilent 6210 
electrospray ionization-time-of-flight spectrometer (Agilent Technologies). For 
details see Supplementary Information. 

IM-MS. IM-MS experiments were performed on a travelling-wave quadrupole/ 
ion mobility/orthogonal acceleration time-of-flight mass spectrometer, Synapt 
G2-S HDMS (Waters Corporation)’*, which was mass-calibrated before measure- 
ments using a solution of caesium iodide (100 mg ml”'). IM-MS data analysis 
was performed using MassLynx 4.1, DriftScope 2.4 (Waters Corporation), and 
OriginPro 8.5 (OriginLab Corporation) software. For IM-MS analysis, com- 
pounds 1-9 and the crude mixture 5/30 were each dissolved in water/methanol 
(1:1 by volume) to a concentration of 1-10 mol 17’. A nano-electrospray ion- 
ization source was used to ionize 3-5 pl of sample from platinum-palladium- 
coated borosilicate capillaries prepared in-house. Typical settings were: source 
temperature, 20 °C; needle voltage, 0.8 kV; sample cone voltage, 25 V; cone gas, 
off. The ion mobility parameters were optimized to achieve maximum resolution 
without excessive heating of the ions upon injection into the ion mobility cell. 
Values were: trap gas flow, 2 ml min}; helium cell gas flow, 180 ml min}; ion 
mobility gas flow, 90 ml min}; trap direct-current bias, 35 V; ion mobility wave 
velocity, 800 m s ‘sion mobility wave height, 40 V. For MS/MS experiments the 
trap collision energy was increased to 30-60 V. 

IM-MS spectra of each individual carbohydrate and three trisaccharide mix- 
tures (6 + 3,3 + 2 and 5 + 6) were recorded separately in positive- and negative- 
ion mode. Drift-time distributions were extracted from raw data using MassLynx 
and drift times were determined manually via Gaussian fitting using Origin 8.5. 
For the measurement of the individual carbohydrates, the m/z signal intensity was 
kept at approximately 10° counts per second to avoid saturation and subsequent 
broadening of the corresponding drift peak (for an example see Extended Data 
Fig. 7). To avoid discrimination of a minor component, an average signal intensity 
of 10* counts per second was used for the semiquantitative assessment of mixtures 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). Under these conditions, minor components with relative 
concentrations below 1% can still be detected qualitatively, but a semiquantitative 
assessment is no longer possible. For unknown mixtures, we therefore suggest 
acquiring data at both high- and low-intensity settings when possible. At high 
intensity, minor components with relative concentrations below 1% can be qua- 
litatively detected, while the low-intensity case typically yields a better ion mobility 
resolution and enables a semiquantitative assessment (Extended Data Fig. 7). In 
addition, an acquisition at different intensity settings can help to evaluate mixtures 
in which the isomers cannot be fully resolved. For broad and inconclusive drift- 
time distributions, a comparison with neighbouring peaks of similar mass 
and charge can furthermore be used to distinguish between overlapping and 
saturated peaks”. 

CCS estimations were performed using an established protocol and dextran 
as calibrant (dextran1000, number average molecular weight 1,000; and dex- 
tran5000, number average molecular weight 5,000; Sigma Aldrich)’?”°. The cal- 
ibration solution consisted of 0.1 mg ml! dextran1000, 0.5 mg ml ' dextran5000, 
and 1 mM NaH,PO, in water/methanol (1:1 by volume). The calibrant and each 
sample were measured on a travelling wave Synapt instrument at five wave velo- 
cities in both positive- and negative-ion mode. Drift times were extracted from raw 
data by fitting a Gaussian distribution to the drift-time distribution of each ion and 
corrected for their m/z-dependent flight time. CCS reference values” for dextran 
were corrected for charge and mass, and a logarithmic plot of corrected CCSs 
against corrected drift times was used as a calibration curve to estimate CCSs. One 
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calibration curve was generated for every wave velocity and each ion polarity. The 
resulting five estimated CCSs for each sample ion were averaged. These measure- 
ments were repeated three times and the averaged values for different ions are 
presented in Extended Data Table 2. The reported error corresponds to the stand- 
ard deviation obtained for three independent replicates. 

Semiquantitative analysis of trisaccharide mixtures. For the semiquantitative 
analysis of anomeric trisaccharide mixtures, a quantification experiment was per- 
formed using isomers 2 and 3. Stock solutions of 2 and 3 with identical concen- 
tration were prepared in water/methanol (1:1 by volume). Each stock solution was 
diluted individually to yield relative concentrations of 80%, 56%, 43%, 25%, 11%, 
5%, 1%, 0.1%, and 0.01%. The serial dilutions were used to obtain isomer mixtures 
with concentration ratios [3]/[2] + [3] between 0 and 1 (see Extended Data 
Table 3). A value of 0.5 represents equal amounts of 2 and 3, while 0 and 1 indicate 
the presence of only 2 or only 3, respectively. 

To achieve constant experimental conditions, we performed the semiquantita- 
tive analysis on a Synapt instrument equipped with an online nano-electrospray 
ionization source that was coupled to an ACQUITY ultraperformance liquid 
chromatography system (Waters). Settings were: eluents 0.1% formic acid in 
methanol/0.1% formic acid in water at a constant rate of 50%, flow rate 8 pl min ~ i 
sample injection 10 pl. Data were acquired in negative-ion mode with following 
settings: source temperature 80°C, needle voltage 2.7 kV; sample cone voltage 
25 V, desolvation temperature 150 °C, cone gas 01h ~ 1 nanoflow gas 1.3 bar, purge 


gas flow 500.0 ml h~’. Ion mobility parameters were: trap gas flow, 0.4 ml min’, 


helium cell gas flow 180 ml min“ ’, ion mobility gas flow 90 ml min’, trap direct- 
current bias 45 V, ion mobility wave velocity 800 m s_'; ion mobility wave 
height 40 V. 

Extraction of the drift-time distribution of the 588.4 m/z ion showed two sepa- 
rate drift times, each of which corresponded to one of the two isomers. The area 
under the drift-time distribution is related to the concentration of the sample. 
Therefore, the theoretical concentration ratio was compared to the ratio of the 
drift-time peak areas (A) such that the relative intensity is A(3)/A(2) + A(3) 
(Fig. 3c). A linear correlation was observed, demonstrating the semiquantification 
of one isomer in the presence of another, down to contents of 1% of the minor 
component. Relative concentrations between 1% and 0.1% were still qualitatively 
detectable, but a determination of the relative content was no longer possible 
owing to detector saturation caused by the major component. 


31. Eller, S., Collot, M., Yin, J., Hahm, H. S. & Seeberger, P. H. Automated solid-phase 
synthesis of chondroitin sulfate glycosaminoglycans. Angew. Chem. Int. Ed. 52, 
5858-5861 (2013). 

32. Martin, C. E, Weishaupt, M. W. & Seeberger, P. H. Progress toward developing a 
carbohydrate-conjugate vaccine against Clostridium difficile ribotype 027: 
synthesis of the cell-surface polysaccharide PS-I repeating unit. Chem. Commun. 
47, 10260-10262 (2011). 

33. Werz, D. B., Carstagner, B. & Seeberger, P. H. Automated synthesis of the tumor- 
asssociated carbohydrate antigens Gb-3 and Globo-H: incorporation of 
a-galactosidic linkages. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 129, 2770-2771 (2007). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Automated synthesis of oligosaccharides 20-25. Ar, 2-methyl-5-tert-butylphenyl; Bn, benzyl; Bz, benzoyl; Cbz, carboxybenzy; Et, 
ethyl; Fmoc, fluorenylmethyloxycarbonyl. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Automated synthesis of oligosaccharides 26-28. Ac, acetyl; Bn, benzyl; Bu, butyl; Bz, benzoyl; Cbz, carboxybenzyl; Et, ethyl; Fmoc, 
fluorenylmethyloxycarbony]; lev, levulinoyl; TCA, trichloroacetimidate; UV, ultraviolet. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Drift-time distributions of trisaccharides 1-6 as 
different species in positive- and negative-ion mode. The CCS difference 
between the most compact and the most extended isomer of each set is given as 
a percentage. Small CCS differences are observed in positive-ion mode 

(a, b), which makes an unambiguous identification of the trisaccharides 
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difficult. The largest CCS differences are observed using deprotonated ions 
(c), allowing the identification of linkage isomers (for example, 3 + 6) and 
stereoisomers (for example, 2 + 3). A clear identification of regioisomers 
with a terminal 1—>3 or 1-4 glycosidic bond can be obtained for chloride 
adducts (d). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Comparison of drift times and CCSs of 
structurally similar precursor ions and fragments. a, Mass spectra of 
trisaccharides 5 and 6, as well as a tandem MS spectrum of 7 (B-Gal-(1—3)-B- 
GlcNAc-(1-3)-a-Gal-(14)-B-Gal-(1>4)-B-Glc-L; L = C5H,gNH;) in 
negative-ion mode. The pentasaccharide 7 has the same core structure as the 
trisaccharide 6. Collision-induced dissociation of deprotonated 7 consequently 
produces a fragment with the same mass as the deprotonated precursor 
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ion of 6. b, Drift-time distributions of [M-H] = 588 ions. The collision- 
induced dissociation fragment arising from deprotonated 7 exhibits an drift 
time and CCS identical to those of the intact deprotonated trisaccharide 6. This 
indicates that glycans and glycan fragments with identical structures also 
exhibit identical CCSs. Seen from a broader perspective, this highlights the 
exceptional potential of negative-ion CCSs to be used as a diagnostic parameter 
for glycan sequencing. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | IM-MS differentiation and identification of the 
hexasaccharides 8 (black) and 9 (red). As deprotonated ions, 8 and 9 show 
almost identical drift times and therefore cannot be distinguished. However, 
smaller collision-induced dissociation fragments containing five, four, or 
three monosaccharide building blocks (m/z 1,017, 832, and 652, respectively) 
exhibit highly diagnostic drift times. At m/z 832, a double peak is observed for 
the branched oligosaccharide 8 (inset, black trace), because two isomeric 
fragments are formed. Both fragments can be detected simultaneously using 
IM-MS, with cleavage at the 3-antenna being clearly preferred. The 
disaccharide fragments at m/z 467 and 364 are identical for 8 and 9 and 
consequently exhibit identical drift times. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Alternative synthesis of oligosaccharide 5 and structural assignment is not possible owing to the low relative concentration. 
corresponding IM-MS analysis. a, An alternative route for synthesizing b, [M-H]” =588 and c, [M+Cl] = 624 drift-time distributions of 
5 uses building block 11 instead of 12, which results in a mixture of the trisaccharides 1-6 compared to the drift time of the crude mixture consisting of 
disaccharides 31 and 32 and subsequently in a mixture of trisaccharides 5 and _5 and 30 clearly reveal a content of about 5% by-product 30. In particular, the 
30. Neither the fully protected trisaccharides 29 and 29-by-product, nor drift time of the chloride adduct of 30 is very diagnostic, because it differs 


the deprotected sugars 5 and 30, can be separated by HPLC. The formation considerably from the drift times of all other trisaccharides investigated here. 
of 29-by-product can be detected using NMR analysis, but a clear 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Correlation between signal intensity and ion 
mobility peak width in mixtures of 2 and 4. a, Drift-time distributions of 
[M+ H]~ and [M+ Na]* ions at high (upper panels) and low (lower panels) 
signal intensity. The given average ion count per second corresponds to the 
signal detected for the major isotope peak. High signal intensities result in 
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peak broadening and reduced ion mobility resolution, whereas a considerably 
improved separation is achieved at lower intensity. b, Drift-time distributions 
of [M-H] ions from a mixture of <1% 4 and >99% 2. Measurements at 
high signal intensity can be used to qualitatively detect 4. At low intensity, 
however, 4 is discriminated and no signal can be detected. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Sequences and conditions for automated oligosaccharide synthesis. 


sequence 


details 


2.5 eq. of TMSOTF solution 

5 eq. building block for 11, 12 and 18, 5 eq. 
of NIS solution 

Fmoc removal 


2.5 eq. of TMSOTF solution 

5 eq. building block for 11, 12 and 18, 5 eq. 
of NIS solution 

Fmoc removal 


2.5 eq. of TMSOTF solution 
5 eq. of donor B, 5 eq. of NIS solution 
Fmoc removal 


2.5 eq. of TMSOTF solution 

5 eq. building block 17, 5 eq. of TMSOTF 
solution 

Fmoc removal 


2.5 eq. of TMSOTF solution 

5 eq. building block for 19, 5 eq. of NIS 
solution 

Lev removal 


condition 


-20 °C, for 1 min 

T, =-30 °C, t, =5 min 
T, = -30 °C, t, = 25 min 
rt. for 5 min 


-20 °C, for 1 min 

T, =-40 °C, t, = 5 min 
T, = -20 °C, t, = 25 min 
rt. for 5 min 


-20 °C, for 1 min 
T, =-40 °C, t, = 5 min 
T, = -20 °C, t, = 25 min 


-20 °C, for 1 min 

T, =-40 °C, t, = 5 min 
T, = -20 °C, t, = 25 min 
rt. for 5 min 


-20 °C, for 1 min 

T, =-40°C, t, =5 min 
T, = -20 °C, t, = 25 min 
rt. for 5 min 


Eq., equivalent; Fmoc, fluorenylmethyloxycarbonyl; Lev, levulinoyl; NIS, N-iodosuccinimide; r.t., room temperature; TMSOTT, trimethylsilyl! trifluoromethanesulfonate. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Estimated nitrogen CCSs (“CCSy2) for trisaccharides 1-6 and by-product 30. 


substance ion ™CCS,, in A? STD in A? ion ™CCS,, in A? STD in A? 
1 [M+H]* 231.9 0.4 [M+Na]* 236.2 0.6 
2 [M+H]* 238.7 0.8 [M+Na]* 242.9 0.9 
3 [M+H]* 233.6 0.7 [M+Na]* 239.6 0.6 
4 [M+H]* 229.8 0.8 [M+Na]* 236.4 0.6 
5 [M+H]* 228.9 0.6 [M+Na]* 233.6 0.7 
6 [M+H]* 227.0 0.8 [M+Na]* 232.2 05 
1 [M-H} 249.4 1.1 [M+Cl} 244.4 1.1 
2 [M-H} 249.8 1.5 [M+Cl} 242.2 15 
3 [M-H} 233.2 1.3 [M+Cl} 244.5 1.2 
4 [M-H} 237.4 0.9 [M+Cl} 229.7 0.8 
5 [M-H} 235.6 1.0 [M+Cl} 227.3 0.8 
6 [M-H}] 219.9 1.6 [M+Cl} 224.6 1.4 
30 [M-H} 248.4 0.3 [M+Cl} 256.7 0.2 


CCSs were estimated from travelling-wave (TW) measurements in nitrogen (No) using a previously described procedure??"°. Each ™CCSyp is an average of three independent measurements with the 
corresponding standard deviation (STD). 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Relative concentrations of 2 and 3 in the investigated mixtures and their corresponding relative concentration ratio 
x(3) = [3]/[3 + 2]. 


rel.conc.3  rel.conc.2 theoretical x(3) | measured Int,,(3) STD 


1 100 0.01 0.04 0.011 
5 100 0.05 0.07 0.004 
1 100 0.10 0.10 0.007 
25 100 0.20 0.18 0.005 
43 100 0.30 0.27 0.005 
56 100 0.36 0.35 0.005 
80 100 0.44 0.42 0.010 
100 100 0.50 0.49 0.007 
100 80 0.56 0.55 0.016 
100 56 0.64 0.60 0.005 
100 43 0.70 0.69 0.008 
100 25 0.80 0.78 0.005 
100 11 0.90 0.89 0.010 
100 5 0.95 0.93 0.012 
100 1 0.99 0.97 0.007 


Measured relative intensities Int,.\(3) = A(3)/A(2) + A(3) were calculated from the drift peak areas (A) of the deprotonated species [M-H] = 588.4. The standard deviation (STD) was obtained from three 
independent replicates. 
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Palaeomagnetic field intensity variations suggest 
Mesoproterozoic inner-core nucleation 


A.J, Biggin’, E. J. Piispa’, L. J. Pesonen’®, R. Holme’, G. A. Paterson’, T. Veikkolainen® & L. Tauxe? 


The Earth’s inner core grows by the freezing of liquid iron at its 
surface. The point in history at which this process initiated marks 
a step-change in the thermal evolution of the planet. Recent com- 
putational and experimental studies’* have presented radically 
differing estimates of the thermal conductivity of the Earth’s 
core, resulting in estimates of the timing of inner-core nucleation 
ranging from less than half a billion to nearly two billion years 
ago. Recent inner-core nucleation (high thermal conductivity) 
requires high outer-core temperatures in the early Earth that 
complicate models of thermal evolution. The nucleation of the 
core leads to a different convective regime® and potentially dif- 
ferent magnetic field structures that produce an observable signal 
in the palaeomagnetic record and allow the date of inner-core 
nucleation to be estimated directly. Previous studies searching 
for this signature have been hampered by the paucity of palaeo- 
magnetic intensity measurements, by the lack of an effective 
means of assessing their reliability, and by shorter-timescale geo- 
magnetic variations. Here we examine results from an expanded 
Precambrian database of palaeomagnetic intensity measure- 
ments’ selected using a new set of reliability criteria*. Our 
analysis provides intensity-based support for the dominant dipo- 
larity of the time-averaged Precambrian field, a crucial require- 
ment for palaeomagnetic reconstructions of continents. We also 
present firm evidence for the existence of very long-term varia- 
tions in geomagnetic strength. The most prominent and robust 
transition in the record is an increase in both average field 
strength and variability that is observed to occur between a bil- 
lion and 1.5 billion years ago. This observation is most readily 
explained by the nucleation of the inner core occurring during 
this interval’; the timing would tend to favour a modest value of 
core thermal conductivity and supports a simple thermal evolu- 
tion model for the Earth. 

Palaeomagnetists have long sought to use data to constrain the ther- 
mal evolution of Earth through its influence on the geodynamo’*"’. In 
recent years, the quality and quantity of palaeomagnetic intensity 
(palaeointensity) measurements have increased substantially, allowing 
certain very-long-term variations in the Earth’s dipole moment, and 
their possible causes, to be postulated. For example, a ‘Proterozoic 
dipole low’, extending from the earliest Proterozoic (about 2,450 mil- 
lion years (Myr) ago) to at least Cambrian (about 500 Myr ago) times 
was argued to reflect a weakened state of the geodynamo before the 
inner-core nucleation provided a substantial new power source’. More 
recently, the minimum of this weak-field interval was argued to be 
much earlier, at about 2,300-1,800 Myr ago” and potentially linked 
to the existence of a dynamo generated in a basal magma ocean just 
above the outer core. Both of these studies suffered from limitations that 
we set out to address here: a shortage of measurement data in crucial 
time periods and an inability to demonstrate that claimed features were 
robust against sources of bias such as the intrinsic variability of the 


magnetic field on timescales of tens of millions of years and less, and 
the varying reliability of the measurement data. 

The present study uses a global compilation of 363 palaeointensity 
data (17% more than used by ref. 17 and with 41% more data in the 
interval 1,000-1,500 Myr ago) from the PINT database (http://earth. 
liv.ac.uk/pint/), all of which have been assigned palaeointensity quality 
(Qpy) values*. These Qpy values, applied at the palaeomagnetic site 
mean level, reflect the total number (with a maximum of nine, see 
Methods) of a set of individual criteria judged to have been met by a 
single palaeointensity estimate. For the purposes of this study, 43 
estimates that had Qp, values of 0 (or which were duplicates of other, 
higher-quality, data) were excluded, leaving 320 estimates from 36 
studies (Supplementary Tables 1 and 2) for analysis. 

Figure la and b shows the tendency of 118 of these palaeo- 
intensity results, selected because they were accompanied by suitable 
directional information (see Methods), to display a positive relation- 
ship between palaeointensity and palaeomagnetic inclination con- 
sistent with a dipole-dominated field. For Qp; = 1-5, all intensity 
data have significant positive Kendall rank correlations with inclina- 
tion (P = 0.0345; see Methods). This result further supports the 
hypothesis that the geomagnetic field has been dipole-dominated 
for most of its history, which has previously only been investigated 
for the Precambrian era using directional data’*"’. The scatter about 
a dipole fit, as measured by the standard deviation about the 
expected intensity for a given inclination, decreases markedly as 
the minimum Qp, value of the points is increased from 2 through 
to 4 (Fig. 1c), strengthening this observation and suggesting that Qp; 
criteria are an effective means of assessing Precambrian-aged 
palaeointensity data. 

The time evolution of the dipole moment was assessed using 
data sets with various minimum Qp, values (Fig. 2, Extended Data 
Figs 1-4). A minimum Qp; cut-off of 3 offers the optimal trade-off 
between misfit and quantity of data (Fig. 1c), but data sets produced 
using different cut-offs are also consistent with the findings detailed 
below (see Supplementary Table 3). 

Dipole moment estimates are far from uniformly distributed 
through the assessed time period (500-3,500 Myrago; Fig. 2). 
Within the more densely populated central time interval (1,000- 
2,800 Myr), virtual dipole moment and virtual axial dipole moment 
measurements (collectively referred to as VDMs henceforth) tend to 
be distributed into ‘strips’ of measurements made from units of indi- 
vidual igneous provinces with small differences in age. A large range of 
VDM measurements within a few million years or less is fully consist- 
ent with palaeomagnetic records from the past 2 Myr””’, supporting 
similar field behaviour throughout Earth history. 

Similar to what is observed for the 0-200 Myrago time period”, 
VDM measurements less than or equal to 50 ZAm” are ubiquitous in 
the Precambrian record (Fig. 2). In contrast, ‘high’ VDM measurements 
(greater than 50 ZAm’) are confined to time periods before 
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a — b Figure 1 | Fits of palaeointensity data by 
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2,400 Myr ago (denoted ‘Early’) and after 1,300Myrago (denoted two intervals, also from a variety of lithologies. Although the potential 
‘Late’). Some 48% of the estimates in these intervals (80 from a total for biasing of palaeointensity estimates by poorly understood rock 
of 166) are ‘high’ versus just 5% (2 from 41) in the intervening interval magnetic processes may remain even for results with high Qp; 
(denoted “Mid’). Systematic bias from non-ideal rock magnetic beha- _values**-”, this type of biasing is very unlikely to explain higher 
viour or experimental procedures is very unlikely to be responsible for estimates being commonplace in certain parts of the Precambrian 
this disparity: ‘Mid’ interval measurements are sourced from 12 distinct but nearly absent in other parts that are otherwise reasonably well 
studies (Supplementary Table 2) performed on a variety of lithologies represented. 

(lavas, dykes, and plutons). Similarly, ‘high’ estimates from outside Each data set (‘Early’, ‘Mid’ and ‘Late’) was analysed using non- 
‘Mid’ are sourced from 11 distinct studies (out of a total of 23) in the parametric statistics (Fig. 3, Extended Data Fig. 5 and Supplemen- 
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tary Table 3). The distributions of VDMs with Qp; = 3 in the ‘Late’ 
(median 54+3 ZAm’) and ‘Early’ (median 44ts ZAm_’) intervals are 
distinct beyond the 90% confidence limit (P = 0.083) according to the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test (Supplementary Table 3). ‘Mid’ has a med- 
ian (30 + 8ZAm”) that is 32% lower than ‘Early’ and 44% lower than 
‘Late’ and is distinct from both at a confidence limit of greater than 
99.9%. The significance level of these disparities remains >99% using 
a minimum Qp;, cut-off of 4 and far exceeds this using cut-offs of 1 and 
2 (Supplementary Table 3). A further resampling test (see Methods), 
incorporating quoted uncertainties in both the VDMs and their assoc- 
iated ages also produces significant results for a Qp; cut-off of 3 or 
below (Extended Data Table 1). 

To investigate whether the differences observed between our inter- 
vals could be explained by oversampling of geomagnetic variations 
occurring on timescales shorter than those which we are interested 
in here, we devised a tailored likelihood test (see Methods). This 
incorporates the effects of bias arising from large (factor of 3) and 
long-lasting (50 Myr, chosen to be longer than any known superchron) 
shifts in the time-averaged dipole that is probably due to variable 
mantle forcing’®. It also incorporates the effects of bias potentially 
caused by ‘normal’ secular variation on the clustering of measure- 
ments, derived from the same suite of igneous rocks, within periods 
of 200 thousand years (kyr). 

Analysing the data with Qp; = 3 (Extended Data Table 2) indicates 
that, as would be expected, substantial differences between the distri- 
butions of VDM data are much more likely to arise by chance when 
such sources of bias are considered. In particular, they could explain 
the differences observed between the VDM distributions produced 
from the ‘Early’ and ‘Mid’ intervals (P = 0.187). Nevertheless, the 
simultaneous observation of differences of the same magnitude as 
observed between time periods ‘Mid’ and ‘Late’ remains highly 
unlikely (P = 0.015) without appealing to either systematic measure- 
ment bias or some very-long-term evolution of the time-averaged 
dipole moment. Two studies’””*, which were not fully represented in 
previous versions of the database, contribute 72% of the data within the 
‘Late’ interval. Nevertheless, arbitrarily excluding all data from either 
one of these studies still yields a low likelihood (P = 0.068) that the 
differences observed exist by chance alone (Extended Data Table 2). 
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Figure 3 | Box-plot and summary statistics for different time intervals 
comprising VDM estimates with Qp; = 3. Nagata refers to the number of VDM 
estimates in each interval and N, <r refers to the number of published studies 
that these are drawn from. VDMineq and VDMyjag refer, respectively, to the 
median and interquartile range of the VDM estimates within each interval. 
See Extended Data Table 1 for further information including the effect of 
varying the minimum Qpy value. See Fig. 1 caption for an explanation of the box 
plot. Thick error bars indicate 95% confidence limits (from 10,000 bootstraps) 
on the median values. 
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Given that there is no good reason to suspect that both of them are 
biased high, we infer that the observed differences are robust. 

Similarly, robust results (though with reduced levels of significance) 
are produced if we allow the long-term changes to increase to extreme 
factors of 6 and 12 (Extended Data Table 2). We conclude that our 
updated palaeointensity data set presents the first compelling evidence 
of geomagnetic intensity variations occurring on timescales longer 
than those that have previously been ascribed to mantle convection. 
Furthermore, a long-term increase in the time-averaged dipole moment 
very likely did occur at some time close to the end of our ‘Mid’ interval 
or near the beginning of our ‘Late’ time interval. Interestingly, the tim- 
ing of this transition fits well with a recent finding” that the pattern of 
palaeomagnetic secular variation (based on purely directional data) 
shifted to a less stable state around 1,500 Myr ago. 

Taken at face value, the record summarized in Fig. 2d (and Extended 
Data Figs 1d, 2d, 3d and 4d) indicates that there was a gradual decrease 
in dipole moment and its variability beginning in the late Archaean 
(about 2,500 Myr ago), which terminated with an abrupt increase in 
the Mesoproterozoic (about 1,300 Myr ago). A qualitatively similar pat- 
tern of dipole moment evolution through the Precambrian was pre- 
dicted by a study’ employing a thermal evolution model coupled to the 
results of scaling analyses of numerical geodynamo models. Within the 
framework of this “low power” end-member prediction (figure 11b in 
ref. 9), the gradual decrease in dipole moment would reflect the dimin- 
ishing vigour of thermal convection caused by the secular cooling of the 
core; the subsequent sharp recovery at about 1,300 Myrago would 
mark inner-core nucleation and the sudden commencement of much 
more efficient compositional convection. The thermal model in ques- 
tion’ predicted a somewhat earlier low-to-high transition (that is, age of 
inner-core nucleation) of about 1,800 Myr ago but we speculate that a 
slightly less extreme “low-mid power” model could show good agree- 
ment with the record presented here. 

A corollary of a Mesoproterozoic-age inner core and a conventional 
thermal history of the Earth is that the long-term dipole moment 
would probably have undergone only a small decrease since the onset 
of compositional convection’. Although intervening data are currently 
rare, a relative wealth of palaeointensity data are available in the inter- 
val 0-300 Myr ago, thus enabling a limited test of this hypothesis. A 
high-quality subset of these data (the ‘Recent’ interval, see Methods) 
yields a median VDM (50 + 5 ZAm7’) which is =10% lower than that 
of the ‘Late’ interval (Fig. 3, Extended Data Fig. 5 and Supplementary 
Table 3). Similarly, a recent analysis” of the last 200 Myr yielded a 
long-term median dipole moment of 42 ZAm* that is a maximum of 
24% lower than the median values calculated for our ‘Late’ interval. 
Thus, the high values of dipole moment in our ‘Late’ interval are nearly 
matched by those within the ‘Recent’ interval, consistent with the very- 
long-term strength of the field decaying only marginally since inner- 
core nucleation. Our prediction is therefore supported by existing data 
and a more complete test will be possible in the future once the time 
period 300-1,000 Myrago has been populated with reliable new 
palaeointensity measurements. 

Our interpretation of the dipole moment record is not unequivocal 
because the implications of inner-core nucleation for the observable 
field at the Earth’s surface are not fully understood. Furthermore, some 
mantle-forced shift in core-mantle heat flow, lasting in excess of 
50 Myr and perhaps related to the supercontinent cycle or secular 
mantle evolution, cannot be ruled out as causing a significant shift 
in geomagnetic behaviour during the Mesoproterozoic. Nevertheless, 
in the absence of rival thermal models making predictions similar to 
that which we have based our interpretation on, we argue that nuc- 
leation of the inner core in the Mesoproterozoic is at present the most 
likely explanation for the increase we have reported. Alternative can- 
didates, potentially worth testing with models in the future, include 
increases in core-mantle heat flow resulting from the onset of whole- 
mantle convection (or even plate tectonics) and the first appearance of 
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post-perovskite (with associated elevated thermal diffusivity”) at the 
base of the mantle. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Data selection. During the Nordic Supercontinents Workshop in Haraldvangen, 
Norway, in October 2014, we updated the PINT database’ to contain all published 
palaeointensity measurements from rocks older than 500 Myr at the site mean 
level and applied Qp, criteria as set out in ref. 8 (see also http://qpi-wikispaces.com/). 
These are a set of 8 criteria based on the same model of Q criteria*' as widely used for 
palaeomagnetic poles but reformulated for palaeointensity measurements and 
applied at the site-mean level. The Qp; value is the sum of the criteria met and is 
intended to comprehensively reflect the extent to which numerous known sources 
of bias to palaeointensity estimates have been reasonably guarded against. 

An additional criterion ‘MAG’ was added to the original 8 criteria outlined in 
ref. 8, which stipulates that the associated raw measurement data must be publicly 
available for scrutiny (the MagIC database http://earthref.org/MAGIC/ provides 
the ideal venue for these). It was recently observed that thermoremanent magnet- 
ization (TRM) preserved in non-single domain grains can be meta-stable, pro- 
ducing an additional potential source of bias to palaeointensity estimates”. A very 
recent study” has suggested that this bias could be towards either over- or under- 
estimation of the palaeointensity (depending on the magnetic history of the sam- 
ples) but could be guarded against by applying sufficiently strict reliability criteria. 
Importation of the raw data into the MagIC database would allow this to be done at 
a future date. 

A further change to the criteria outlined in ref. 8 is that, in the present study, to 
meet the ‘AGE’ criterion, we required the maximum nominal uncertainty in the 
age estimate of the result to be less than or equal to 50 Myr. 

For the purpose of testing the dipole relationship (Fig. 1 and Extended Data 
Fig. 6), we accepted only measurements of the palaeointensity that had associated 
directional data (also at the site mean level) derived from a minimum of three 
specimens with an associated Fisher precision parameter k > 10 and/or 95% cone 
of confidence 9; < 30°. 

Significant correlations between palaeointensity and inclination were tested for, 
using the Kendall t rank correlation coefficient assessed at the 5% significance 
level. The one-tailed correlation was used to test specifically for a positive rank 
correlation, which would be expected for a dominantly dipolar field. 

Virtual axial dipole moments (VADMs) and virtual dipole moments (VDMs), 
collectively referred to here as VDMs, are calculated (in ZAm?, where 
1 ZAm? = 107! Am?) using equation (1) 


4nr> 1 
VDM= ~ FUL +3e0s?6) (1) 
0 


where r is the radius of the Earth (6.371 X 10° m), {ig is the permeability of free 
space (1.257 X 10 °mkgs *A ”*), Fis the palaeointensity (in Tesla) and 0 is the 
magnetic colatitude calculated using equation (2): 


6=90° — tan~ 1 (1/2 tan I) (2) 


where J is the site mean inclination for a virtual dipole moment (that is, assuming a 
dipole field) and J is the study mean inclination for a VADM (that is, assuming an 
axial dipole field and a sufficient averaging of directional secular variation) 
Monte Carlo resampling test. To test further the hypothesis that the ‘Mid’ period 
(~1,300-2,400 Myr ago) has VDMs that are significantly lower than those of the 
‘Early’ (>2,400 Myr ago) and ‘Late’ (<1,300 Myr ago) periods we adopt a Monte 
Carlo resampling approach with 10,000 repetitions. For this, we consider the 
uncertainties in both the ages and VDMs and therefore exclude data where no 
uncertainties are reported, which leaves a total of 183 results with Qp; = 1. For each 
repetition, the age and VDM of each result are resampled from normal distribu- 
tions where the means are the reported mean values. The reported age uncertain- 
ties are taken to represent 204g errors where Gage is the standard deviation. For the 
VDM standard deviations we use the unbiased estimate of the standard deviation 
of the distribution of VDM means: 


VDMer 
VN 
where t is the t-critical value for the 68th percentile (that is, the standard deviation 
coverage interval for a normal distribution), VDM,,, is the reported uncertainty, 
and Nis the number of specimens used to estimate the mean. ovpm represents the 
VDM distribution that would be obtained if we were able to repeat the experiments 
multiple times. After all data have been resampled for a given repetition, the 
resampled data are split into the ‘Early’, ‘Mid’ and ‘Late’ periods and a one-tailed 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov test for equality of distributions is performed. 

We count the proportion of repetitions where we cannot reject the null hypo- 
thesis of the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. This represents the proportion of repeti- 
tions where it is unlikely that the ‘Mid’ period VDMs are lower than the other 
periods at the 5% significance level. The results for the test with various Qp; 
thresholds are given in Extended Data Table 1. Despite the reduced number 


(3) 


Ovpm =! (932-1) 
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of data, the resampling test, which accounts for data uncertainties, confirms a 
reduction in the average dipole moment of up to Qp; = 3. However, too few data, 
particularly for the ‘Mid’ period, are available to confirm this for Qpy = 4-5. 
New likelihood test. A potential problem with using general statistical tests to 
determine significance for palaeomagnetic data sets is that they do not account for 
potentially strong correlations that may occur between data that are typically 
sampled highly non-uniformly though time. Here we are attempting to isolate 
variations on the billion-year timescale but we need to consider the risk that 
observed differences in fact arise from over-sampling of periods of unusually high- 
or low-field geomagnetic intensity produced by shorter-timescale variations. 
Specifically, either mantle convection may change the heat flowing across the 
core-mantle boundary, causing shifts in the dipole moment lasting tens of millions 
of years”® (process 1), or secular variation, reflecting the intrinsic operation of the 
geodynamo, may produce similar shifts lasting up to a few hundred thousand 
years”! (process 2). 

Our understanding of the above processes is incomplete even for recent times 
and is very poor for the Precambrian period with which we are concerned here. 
Nevertheless, we designed a test which attempted to incorporate process 2 by using 
a record of dipole moment variations for the last 2 million years”® and, further, 
allowed this to be rescaled (producing variations in the long term average of up toa 
factor of three) to account for process 1. The test was later repeated, allowing for 
variations of up to a factor of 6 and a factor of 12 from process 1. 

It is impossible to be certain whether our rescaled models are representative for 
the time periods being tested. Nevertheless, we point out that the minimum 
(5ZAm7), maximum (143 ZAm?) and median (54ZAm/7) values generated by 
our models (using a factor-of-three variation for process 1) do at least appear to 
be similar to those observed in the measured values that we are testing (Fig. 2). 
Also, the test outlined below compares relative rather than absolute differences, so 
a very good fit is not required. 

For the purpose of the tailored likelihood test, we first assigned every measure- 
ment in our Qp; = 3 subset to a ‘mantle group’ and a ‘secular variation group’ 
(Supplementary Table 2). Each mantle group comprised results with stated ages 
within 50 Myr of one another. Where estimates could be non-uniquely assigned to 
mantle groups, they were placed in with the estimates whose age was closest to 
their own. Each secular variation group comprised results that all had the same 
stated age. If results had the same age but were assigned different polarities, they 
were placed in separate secular variation groups. 

The likelihood test estimated the probability of differences of the relative mag- 
nitude observed between the dipole moment distributions from two intervals 
(‘Early’, ‘Mid’ and/or ‘Late’) being arrived at by chance alone subject to the simu- 
lated effects of processes 1 and 2 above. First, for each real pair of data sets, the 
following were calculated: (1) the relative difference in the medians (expressed as a 
percentage of the smaller value) (P(Med) in Extended Data Table 2); (2) the 
relative difference in the interquartile ranges (IQRs; expressed as a percentage of 
the smaller value) (P(IQR) in Extended Data Table 2); and (3) the P-value assoc- 
iated with a Kolmogorov-Smirnov test for equality of distribution (P(K-S) in 
Extended Data Table 2). 

Subsequently, these were compared to similar values produced by two pseudo- 
data sets which were of equal size to the real data sets and which contained 
identically sized and configured mantle groups and secular variation groups. 
These pairs of pseudo-data sets were derived by 10,000 iterations of the following 
procedure (see example in Extended Data Fig. 7): 

(1) For each mantle group, the PADM2M model” of dipole moment variations 
for the last 2 Myr was rescaled using a factor drawn at random from a uniform 
distribution with a range of 0.5-1.5 (0.375-2.25 for rescaling factor 6 and 0.25- 
3.00 for rescaling factor 12). This was done to incorporate variations that might 
plausibly arise from mantle forcing of the geodynamo into the test. 

(2) For each secular variation group within the mantle group, a 200-kyr con- 
tinuous sub-interval within the rescaled model was selected at random. This was 
done to allow for data from the same secular variation group to be plausibly 
clustered in time. 

(3) For each measurement within the secular variation group, a dipole moment 
estimate was randomly selected from within the sub-interval. 

The likelihood of obtaining each of the three values in the likelihood text (above) 
by chance alone (P(Med), P(IQR) and P(K-S) in Extended Data Table 2) was 
estimated by the fraction of the 10,000 randomly generated pseudo-data sets that 
produced differences of the same or larger magnitude in these values. 

The likelihood of simultaneously obtaining such differences (P(ALL) in 
Extended Data Table 2) was estimated by the fraction of the 10,000 randomly 
generated pseudo-data sets that produced differences of the same or larger mag- 
nitude in all three of the values (P(Med), P(IQR) and P(K-S) in Extended Data 
Table 2) simultaneously. 
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‘Recent’ data set. Our ‘Recent’ data set consists of all measurements of VDM in 
the PINT database at the site-mean level that are derived from rocks with a stated 
age between 1 Myr and 500 Myr. The interval 0-1 Myr was excluded to minimize 
skewing of the data set and estimates were further required to meet the following 
two criteria: 

(1) The Qp; criterion ‘STAT’ (ref. 8) which stipulates that the number of sample 
palaeointensity measurements comprising the mean is =5 and that the associated 
standard deviation is = 25% of the mean value. 

(2) The use of one of the following palaeointensity techniques: T+ (Thellier 
with pTRM checks), M+ (Microwave with pTRM checks), LTD-DHT Shaw or 
some combination of techniques including at least one of the above. This should 
ensure that all results meet the ‘ALT’ criterion in ref. 8 of the Qp; set. 

These criteria were chosen as they are two of the most important indications of 
reliability and can easily be applied to measurements in the PINT database without 


requiring the original manuscript to be rechecked. They should ensure that the 
‘Recent’ data set comprises measurements with associated Qp; values of at least 2. 
Previous experience suggests that the vast majority of this data set will also satisfy 
the ‘AGE criterion in ref. 8 and many will also satisfy others too. We therefore 
expect that the median Qp for the 218 estimates comprising the ‘Recent’ data set to 
be either 3 or 4. Some 139 estimates had directional information meeting the 
requirements defined above and the palaeointensity-inclination relationship is 
plotted in Extended Data Fig. 6b. 


31. Van der Voo, R. The reliability of paleomagnetic data. Tectonophysics 184, 1-9 
(1990). 

32. Shaar, R. & Tauxe, L. Instability of thermoremanence and the problem of 
estimating the ancient geomagnetic field strength from non-single-domain 
recorders. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 112, 36, http://dx.doi.org/10.1073/ 
pnas.1507986112 (2015). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Four different representations of VDM versus 
time for all data with Qp; = 1. a, Bubble plot, where size indicates Qp; value. 
b, Density plot of number of measurements. c, Density plot of sum of Qpy 
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values. d, Box plot after binning with an interval length of 200 Myr (number of 


data in each are given with the number of published studies in parentheses). See 
Fig. 1 caption for an explanation of the box plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Four different representations of VDM versus values. d, Box plot after binning with an interval length of 200 Myr (number of 
time for all data with Qp; = 2. a, Bubble plot, where size indicates Qp; value. data in each are given with the number of published studies in parentheses). 
b, Density plot of number of measurements. c, Density plot of sum of Qpy See Fig. 1 caption for an explanation of the box plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Four different representations of VDM versus values. d, Box plot after binning with an interval length of 200 Myr (number of 
time for all data with Qp; = 4. a, Bubble plot, where size indicates Qp; value. data in each are given with the number of published studies in parentheses). See 
b, Density plot of number of measurements. c, Density plot of sum of Qpy Fig. 1 caption for an explanation of the box plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Four different representations of VDM versus values. d, Box plot after binning with an interval length of 200 Myr (number of 
time for all data with Qp; = 5. a, Bubble plot, where size indicates Qp; value. _ data in each are given with the number of published studies in parentheses). See 
b, Density plot of number of measurements. c, Density plot of sum of Qpy Fig. 1 legend for an explanation of the box plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Box-plots for time intervals defined in the main _ caption for an explanation of the box plot. Thick error bars indicate 95% 
text and summarized in Supplementary Table 3, comprising measurements _ confidence limits (from 10,000 bootstraps) on the medians. 
with different minimum Qpy values. See Fig. 3 for Qp; = 3 plot and Fig. 1 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Raw palaeointensity versus inclination data shown with a best-fitting dipole for the four studied time intervals. Circle size indicates 
Qpy value in panel a. In each case, the best-fitting dipole was found using the least-squares approach. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Examples of two pseudo-data sets produced by effects of mantle-forced variations. Data from the same secular variation groups 
one iteration of the new likelihood test. See Methods for details. Each of the are drawn from the same 200-kyr sub-interval to simulate the possible effects 
VADM estimates (red asterisks) are drawn from one of multiple 200-kyr-long _ of further temporal clustering. Panel a shows an example using the mantle 
sub-intervals (blue lines) of PADM2M” (black line) which is rescaled by groups and secular variation groups of interval ‘Late’ and panel b shows the 
a random factor between 0.5 and 1.5. Data from the same mantle group are same for interval ‘Mid’. 

drawn from sub-intervals with the same rescaling to simulate the possible 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary results from the Monte Carlo resampling test 


% of MCrepetitions where MID V(A)DMs are 
unlikely to be less than other preiods 
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See Methods for details. N refers to the number of data (required to have quoted uncertainty values) used in each test. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Results of the tailored likelihood test applied to data sets in Supplementary Table 2 


Q,,23 LATE vs LATE vs MID LATEvs MID |LATEvs MID]|LATEvs MID] MIDVS | LATEVS 
- MID (excl. Ref. 27) | (excl. Ref. 28) | (Factor 6) | (Factor 12) | EARLY EARLY 


P(Med) . . 0.089 0.174 0.267 0.202 0.563 


P(IQR) t ] 0.800 0.607 0.636 1.000 0.579 
P(K-S) 0.060 : . 0.107 0.129 0.342 0.843 


L Piatt) | o.ois | 0.006 | 0.068} 0.061 | 0.084 | 0.187 | 0.348 | 


See Methods for details. P(Med) and P(IQR) refer to the estimated likelihoods of the observed differences in the medians and interquartile ranges arising by chance alone. P(K-S) is the same but refers to the given 
level of significance observed in the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test of equality for probability distributions. P(ALL) refers to likelihood of all three above likelihoods being met simultaneously by chance alone. Note that 
the ‘Late’ versus ‘Mid’ tests were repeated after excluding data from studies referred to in the main text in order to test the robustness of the observed differences. 
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Sex-specific demography and generalization 
of the Trivers- Willard theory 
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Shripad Tuljapurkar® & Tim Coulson! 


The Trivers-Willard theory’ proposes that the sex ratio of off- 
spring should vary with maternal condition when it has sex-specific 
influences on offspring fitness. In particular, mothers in good 
condition in polygynous and dimorphic species are predicted to 
produce an excess of sons, whereas mothers in poor condition 
should do the opposite. Despite the elegance of the theory, support 
for it has been limited”’. Here we extend and generalize the 
Trivers—-Willard theory to explain the disparity between predic- 
tions and observations of offspring sex ratio. In polygynous 
species, males typically have higher mortality rates*, different 
age-specific reproductive schedules and more risk-prone life his- 
tory tactics than females; however, these differences are not cur- 
rently incorporated into the Trivers- Willard theory. Using two-sex 
models parameterized with data from free-living mammal popula- 
tions with contrasting levels of sex differences in demography, we 
demonstrate how sex differences in life history traits over the entire 
lifespan can lead to a wide range of sex allocation tactics, and show 
that correlations between maternal condition and offspring sex 
ratio alone are insufficient to conclude that mothers adaptively 
adjust offspring sex ratio. 

Trivers and Willard’ proposed that when the fitness benefit to a 
mother of producing sons increases faster with her own condition than 
the benefit of producing a daughter, good-condition mothers should 
produce more male than female offspring. Trivers and Willard 
hypothesized that these fitness benefits should be observed when (1) 
maternal condition determines offspring condition, (2) the condition 
of offspring at independence correlates with condition at adulthood, 
(3) good-condition males produce more offspring than poor-con- 
dition ones, and (4) there is greater variation in lifetime reproductive 
success among males than females’’. The original theory focused on 
monotocous species with non-overlapping generations, but has been 
extended to polytocous populations’, and to overlapping generations°. 
The theory has been investigated in a wide range of bird’ and mammal’ 
species, including humans’, but has received mixed support*’, with 
many species expected to adhere to Trivers and Willard’s predictions 
often failing to do so*’. The discrepancy between theoretical predic- 
tions and empirical observations has led to much debate, with 
explanations falling into three broad categories: first, it may be physio- 
logically impossible for a female to determine the sex of her offspring’; 
second, tests of the theory are often inadequate as systems have not 
been shown to conform to the assumptions of the theory”; and third, 
data quality is poor’. The consensus seems to be that adaptive sex ratio 
production of offspring often does not occur when expected”. 
Modelling work has been performed to examine why this is the case. 
Ina notable article, Leimar’’ demonstrated that appropriate tests of the 
Trivers—-Willard theory’ require a comparison of the reproductive 
values (RV) of sons and daughters rather than a comparison of lifetime 
reproductive success, as reproductive value is the appropriate measure 
of fitness’. The lifetime reproductive success of an individual 


measures the number of offspring produced over its lifetime, whereas 
RV describes the fraction of a future population that has descended 
from it”. Leimar'’ went on to show that if maternal condition influ- 
ences the RV of offspring in one sex more than in the other, then life 
histories in which good-condition mothers produce an excess of 
daughters could be adaptive. However, to our knowledge, no one 
has calculated the RV of females and males for naturally occurring 
systems. Leimar’s model’’ consequently remains an elegant, but 
abstract, demonstration of theoretical scenarios where species, which 
otherwise conform to Trivers and Willard’s assumptions, do not fol- 
low the predicted sex allocation tactic. Here we extend and generalize 
the insights of Leimar'! and demonstrate that, contrary to Fisher’s 
theory of parental investment"’, sex differences in life history at both 
pre- and post-independence determine optimal offspring sex ratio as a 
function of maternal condition, and apply this new approach to two 
empirical data sets. 

Where adaptive sex ratio variation has been expected, for instance in 
polygynous and sexually dimorphic species, males often have higher 
mortality rates than females at all stages of life*’* as a consequence of 
their more risk-prone life history tactic which, in many species, 
involves reproducing at a later age and fighting more with conspecifics 
than females'*’’. Fisher’s theory’’ of sex allocation predicts higher 
investment in the rarer sex, or the sex experiencing higher mortality 
during the period of dependency, such that the sex ratio at independ- 
ence is unity. However, this conclusion holds at the population level 
only under the assumption that all same-sex individuals have equal 
chances of reproducing. Trivers and Willard’ refined Fisher’s theory” 
by demonstrating that, for a given individual, it might be optimal to 
invest more into the sex with higher fitness benefits if these vary with 
maternal condition. Remarkably, Trivers and Willard did not expli- 
citly list sex differences in mortality or growth between independence 
and adulthood, or age differences in reproductive output as an adult, 
when identifying conditions in which their predictions should be 
observed. Sex differences in demographic rates have never been incor- 
porated into models predicting the RV of female and male offspring of 
mothers in varying conditions®'’’”. Although Fisher’* stated that the 
period after offspring independence should not influence the optimal 
sex ratio, the RV factors in information on mortality and reproductive 
rates at all ages. This means that when examining the relative RV of 
sons and daughters to a mother of a given condition, it is necessary to 
consider offspring mortality rates both pre- and post-independence, 
and reproductive rates at all ages. 

Estimating RV from two-sex models is challenging as standard 
approaches to estimate RV for one-sex models do not easily extend 
to two sexes. Therefore, we first developed an approach to calculate RV 
for realistic two-sex models (see Methods). Next, we incorporated sex- 
specific mortality and other sex-specific life history traits into two-sex 
integral projection models'* (IPMs) and explored how the RV of male 
and female offspring born to mothers of a given condition vary as the 


1University of Oxford, Department of Zoology, Oxford OX1 3PS, UK. Laboratoire de Biométrie et Biologie Evolutive (UMR 5558), Université Claude Bernard Lyon 1, 43 boulevard du 11 novembre 1918, 
69622 Villeurbanne Cedex, France. 7Department of Computer Science, University of Surrey, Guildford GU2 7XH, UK. “Department of Biological Sciences, University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta T2N 1N4, 
Canada. °School of Animal, Plant and Environmental Sciences, University of the Witwatersrand, Wits 2050, South Africa. ®Department of Biology, Stanford University, Stanford, California 94305, USA. 
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level of sex differences in a life history trait is altered (see Methods). 
Specifically, we took a published model for Columbian ground squir- 
rels (Urocitellus columbianus)*, a system where we neither expect 
nor observe females skewing offspring sex ratio as a function of 
body weight'®, and examined under what circumstances we could 
generate optimal offspring sex ratios varying with maternal weight. 
We next adapted a published two-sex IPM for bighorn sheep (Ovis 
canadensis)”°, a species where adaptive sex ratio variation is expected 
but empirical evidence is inconclusive’’~’, and predicted optimal off- 
spring sex allocation. 

Using an IPM to explore adaptive sex ratio variation allowed us to 
alter a range of demographic rates in ways that are not possible in 
naturally occurring systems. For instance, we altered the strength of 
size selection in a mating system, differential male and female mortal- 
ity schedules, assumptions about correlations between weight at inde- 
pendence and at maturity, and between parental and offspring weight. 
We calculated the expected RV of male and female offspring born to 
mothers of a given weight (a surrogate for condition widely used in 
empirical tests of the Trivers- Willard theory**””??!***; see Methods). 
We then calculated the difference between the RV of male and female 
offspring at each maternal weight and the slope of this difference in 
relation to maternal weight (Fig. 1; Methods). A positive slope repre- 
sents support for the prediction of Trivers and Willard’ that large 
mothers should produce an excess of sons and small mothers an excess 
of daughters; we call this a “Trivers -Willard effect’ (Fig. 1a). A negative 
slope represents a reverse sex allocation tactic that we call a ‘reversed 
Trivers—Willard effect’ because large females gain a fitness advantage by 
producing daughters rather than sons (Fig. 1d). A slope not differing 
from zero indicates that offspring of both sexes provide equivalent 
fitness benefits to all mothers. We also identified two further sex alloca- 
tion tactics in which the difference between male and female RV is 
u-shaped or n-shaped. In the first of these tactics (a “Trivers—Willard 
effect type 3’), mothers in poor or exceptional condition should produce 
sons, while all others should produce daughters (Fig. le). Likewise, we 
called the tactic in which only the lightest and heaviest mothers should 
produce daughters the “Trivers —Willard effect type 4’ (Fig. 1f). Next, we 
altered parameters in the model that determine the level of sex differ- 
ences in life history traits and recalculated the slope. The difference 
between the slopes from the perturbed and the unperturbed model 
represents the sensitivity of adaptive sex ratio variation to altering 
aspects of the survival, fertility, growth, inheritance and mating func- 
tions that constitute the IPM. A positive value in the difference between 
the slopes implies an increase in the strength of the Trivers—Willard 
effect (Fig. 1b). A negative slope difference suggests a decrease in the 
strength of the Trivers—Willard effect (Fig. 1c), leading to a possible 
reversal of the prediction if the difference is sufficiently negative 
(Fig. 1d). A parameter change can also cause the difference between 
male and female RV to be u-shaped or n-shaped (Fig. le, f), which might 
apply to systems with two alternative reproductive morphs (‘sneakers’ 
and ‘fighters’). Our framework allowed us to assess how changing the 
level of sex differences in life history tactics, and consequently the level 
of sex differences in demographic rates, affects the direction of selection 
on sex ratio variation for a given maternal condition. 

For this, we used a recently published two-sex IPM of Columbian 
ground squirrels'*—a species that is polytocous”, polygynandrous”, 
and has greater variance in reproductive success among males than 
females”*. Differences in male and female mortality schedules are less 
pronounced than in most species where Trivers—Willard effects are 
expected**. We therefore treated their demographic rates as identical 
(Supplementary Table 1). We predicted a small reversed Trivers- 
Willard effect: a small deviation from a sex ratio of unity as maternal 
weight increases (Fig. 2; solid black line). The difference in RV is small 
because we assumed identical survival and growth rates for females 
and males. The reason a reverse Trivers—Willard effect occurs is that, 
although males and females have identical growth and survival rates in 
our model, males need to reach a greater age before achieving good 
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Figure 1 | Female reproductive value (RV, red line) and male RV (blue) 
depend on maternal condition. Differences between male and female RV are 
shown as insets (black and grey lines). a, Trivers-Willard (TW) effect: for good- 
condition mothers, sons have higher RV than daughters. For poor-condition 
mothers, daughters have higher RV than sons. b-d, Changes in demographic 
parameters can result in a more pronounced Trivers—Willard effect (b), a 
smaller difference between female and male RV (c), or a reversal of a Trivers— 
Willard effect (d). Original RV and difference in RV before demographic rates 
have been changed are shown in light red (females), light blue (males) and grey 
(difference in RV in insets) in b-d. e, f, The difference between male and female 
RV can be u-shaped (type 3 Trivers-Willard effect) (e), or n-shaped (type 4 
Trivers—Willard effect) (f). 


chances of reproductive success compared to females because male 
mating success is size-selective. Large females maximize their RV, 
when litter size is fixed, by producing females that breed at a younger 
age instead of producing males. We can see this by altering the mean 
age of reproduction among females; as this increases, the reversed 
Trivers—Willard effect is reduced until it eventually disappears com- 
pletely (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). 

When we increased mortality of pre-reproductive males (that is, 
squirrels below an estimated size threshold of 279 g) to be 3% greater 
than female mortality, we predict that the reversed effect is replaced 
with a Trivers—Willard effect (Fig. 2; dotted line). As male mortality 
increases, fewer males make it to reproductive age, but those that do 
(that is, those born to larger mothers) have increased reproductive 
success. Mothers that can produce large males with a reasonable 
chance of growing to reproductive age can gain substantial RV because 
males are rare, even though males may have to wait longer to achieve 
reproductive success. In other words, as we alter differential mortality 
between the sexes and the variance in reproductive success amongst 
males, we alter the optimal tactic that mothers of a given body size 
should follow (Extended Data Fig. 2, solid line; see Extended Data 
Fig. 3 for a trade-off between mortality and mating chances). 
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Figure 2 | Reproductive value differs with maternal condition and offspring 
sex in Columbian ground squirrels. The graph shows RV of sons minus RV of 
daughters when male mating success increases with body weight. Solid line, 
females and males have the same mortality rate; dotted line, survival rates of 
pre-breeding males (weight below 279 g) are 3% lower than female survival 
rates; dashed line, increased size selection in male mating success (parameter 
p raised from 0.1 to 0.25, see Supplementary Table 1). We scaled the RV of 
females and males such that the female RV of the smallest reproductive size 
class is 1. 


However, these results are context-dependent. In our initial model, the 
population growth rate was greater than one and the population 
increased in size with time. If we increased female mortality such that 
the population growth rate fell below one, the advantage of repro- 
ducing early disappeared, and females could gain reproductive value 
by producing males that mate at a later age compared to females. 

These results show that because RV is a complex function of con- 
dition-dependent mortality and reproductive rates, and these rates 
generate a growing or shrinking population, the optimal sex allocation 
tactic can change over a relatively small range of parameter values. 
Despite this, it is valuable to analyse our baseline model parameterized 
for squirrels. As parameter values are altered, we find that those para- 
meters generating a differential between male and female mortality 
(survival function), and those that influence the correlation between 
weight at independence and weight at adulthood (the growth function) 
strongly influence the expected bias in offspring sex ratio for a given 
maternal condition (Extended Data Figs 4 and 5). In contrast, altering 
age-independent female reproductive success (fecundity function) and 
the correlation between mean parental weight at time t and offspring 
mass when they recruit to the population at t+ 1 (the inheritance 
function) have relatively small effects on the direction or magnitude 
of the Trivers—Willard effect (Extended Data Figs 4 and 5). However, 
the results are surprisingly nuanced. We find that increasing male 
mortality at all ages on the logit-scale by reducing the survival intercept 
generates a type 3 Trivers—Willard effect. In contrast, if we reduce the 
body-mass survival slope for males such that larger males have rates of 
mortality that are elevated to a greater extent than those that are 
smaller, we weaken the strength of the reversed Trivers—Willard effect. 
Despite this complexity, we identified a general pattern that holds for 
the first two types of sex allocation tactics (Trivers—Willard effect and 
reversed Trivers—Willard effect): if a perturbation to a parameter 
increases the variance in male RV at birth relative to the variance in 
female RV at birth, the strength of the predicted Trivers-Willard effect 
increases, and vice versa (Extended Data Fig. 5). This pattern holds for 
the bighorn sheep model. 

Bighorn sheep are a monotocous, polygynous species with strong 
sexual size-dimorphism, and are expected to exhibit a Trivers-Willard 
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Figure 3 | Size-specific sensitivity of the Trivers—Willard effect to a 1% 
increase in male mortality in bighorn sheep lambs. The probability of 
mortality has been independently increased by 1% in each size class and the 
change of the slope of the Trivers—Willard effect plotted. The vertical dashed 
line denotes mean male lamb weight. Increasing mortality for male lambs below 
average weight strengthens the Trivers—Willard effect (bars are above zero), 
whereas increasing mortality for male lambs of above average weight weakens 
the Trivers—Willard effect (bars are predominantly below zero). Size-specific 
sensitivities of all stages (lamb, yearling, adult, and senescent) are provided in 
Extended Data Fig. 8. The y-axis plots 0Av,/0s; X s,¢, where 0Av,/0s; is the 
sensitivity of difference between male and female reproductive value (Av) toa 
perturbation in parameter s; by ¢ (see Methods). The index a denotes age, 
shown here at birth (that is, a = 0); i denotes the parameter, running from 1-69 
for the bighorn sheep model. 


effect; empirically, however, they do not”. In contrast to Columbian 
ground squirrels, female and male mortality schedules differ markedly 
throughout life’. We used a two-sex IPM including age structure” (see 
parameters in Supplementary Tables 2 and 3) because demographic 
rates depend on both weight and age in bighorn sheep”. For this 
species, our model predicts a Trivers—Willard effect (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). The overall size of the Trivers—Willard effect in sheep is larger 
than for squirrels because there are marked sex differences in life 
history at all ages. However, as with squirrels, sex differences in mor- 
tality rates before age at first breeding had the same effects on the 
predicted Trivers—Willard effect: increasing mortality rates of male 
lambs and yearlings increased the strength of the Trivers—Willard 
effect, and increasing male mortality and male growth rates had the 
largest effects on the sex allocation tactic (Extended Data Fig. 7). In 
addition, within each life stage, increasing mortality rates of small 
males increased the strength of the Trivers-Willard effect, whereas 
increasing mortality of large rams had the opposite effect (Fig. 3 and 
Extended Data Fig. 8). This reveals that sex differences in size-specific 
mortality can trade-off against one another at different ages to influ- 
ence the optimal behaviour of a mother of a given size. In spite of the 
similarities between squirrels and sheep, there are also differences. In 
sheep, parameters of the inheritance functions (which determine the 
correlation between parental and offspring size) also influence the 
magnitude of the effect (Extended Data Fig. 7). Taken together, these 
results reveal two things: first, there is a need to consider the entire life 
history when assessing whether a mother in a specific condition should 
produce male or female offspring; and second, sex differences in life 
history traits, especially before the age at first breeding and often 
beyond the age of dependency, can affect the RV of male and female 
offspring of a mother in a given condition. 

Our results show that in order to conclude that females are behaving 
adaptively from a regression of maternal condition against offspring 
sex ratio, it is necessary to show (1) that offspring sex ratio is equivalent 
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to the ratio of male to female RV at birth, and (2) that the slope or 
shape of the association between maternal condition and difference in 
the RV of sons and daughters (Fig. 1) is of the same sign or form as the 
slope or shape of the regression of maternal condition against birth sex 
ratio. Offspring sex ratio alone may not be a good predictor of whether 
females are behaving adaptively because it does not necessarily 
strongly correlate with the relative RV of sons and daughters. This is 
because the RV is a complex function of age- and condition-specific 
survival, fertility, development trajectories and phenotypic inher- 
itance. The calculation of RV for females and males is challenging 
and we have been unable to identify shortcuts to its calculation. 
Without this, it will be necessary to construct two-sex models of the 
population dynamics of species of interest and calculate the RV of sons 
and daughters born to mothers in different conditions. We are hopeful 
that application of our approach to multiple systems will reveal a 
shortcut to RV calculation. Until that time, we cannot conclude that 
females are, or are not, behaving adaptively by correlating offspring sex 
ratio with maternal condition alone. 

We have extended Trivers and Willard’s original theory' to incorp- 
orate differential demographic rates between the sexes. We show that 
currently the only way to examine how sex differences in mortality in a 
specific system influence optimal sex allocation tactic as a function of 
maternal condition is to calculate the RV for male and female offspring 
born to mothers in different conditions, and we have provided a 
method for doing so. As further research utilizing data to construct 
two-sex IPMs for different systems is carried out, we expect to gain a 
better understanding of the frequency with which females adaptively 
adjust the sex ratio of their offspring. As it is currently difficult to 
interpret the vast empirical literature testing this theory, calculating 
the RV of males and females born to mothers in different conditions 
for many systems will reveal whether Trivers and Willard’s important 
insight that mothers should manipulate the sex ratio of their offspring 
to maximise their fitness is supported or not. However, the context- 
dependent nature of relative RV of sons and daughters to a mother 
suggests that an appropriate empirical test of the Trivers-Willard 
theory would be to observe mothers altering their sex allocation tactic 
across a range of conditions that affect the optimal sex allocation tactic. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
Summary. We use deterministic two-sex integral projection models (IPMs), that 
is, stochastic effects are excluded, because demographic rates of males and females 
typically fluctuate together with the environment. To calculate the RV for two 
sexes in an age- and size-structured population model we construct a sex-, age-, 
and size-structured generation/cohort projection matrix. The left eigenvector of 
this generation matrix gives the RV at birth for females and males, v°(so) and 
v7 (so), as a function of birth weight so. Maternal body weight is a cue for maternal 
condition because it strongly affects survival°°*' and breeding success***’. We 
therefore weight the RV with the offspring distribution conditioned on maternal 
weight and age to obtain the RV of daughters (d) and sons (s) to a mother of weight 
seand age a, v"(s-) and v‘(s;). The difference between the RV of male and female 
offspring is Ava(sr) = v8(s¢) — v4(s¢); it is a function of maternal weight and age, 
and if Av,(s) is nearly linear then the slope determines whether there is a Trivers— 
Willard effect (type 1, positive slope) or a reversed Trivers—Willard effect (type 2, 
negative slope). In some instances, the association is nonlinear, leading us to 
identify type-3 and -4 Trivers—Willard effects (see main text). 
The Model. The integral projection model uses four functions: first, the age- 
specific survival (superscript s) probability p*(s) as a function of weight s; second, 
the age-specific probability distribution p(s2|s1) of weight at next time-step s) asa 
function of current weight s; conditioned on survival (superscript g, growth); 
third, the offspring number R,(s) as a function of maternal age a and weight s; 
and fourth, the offspring weight distribution f(s|sg sm) as a function of maternal, 
sp and paternal weight s,, at conception. Mating behaviour is described by the 
set of mating probabilities between every parental weight and age combination 
M(Ap S64mSm)- We use models applied to Columbian ground squirrels’* and big- 
horn sheep”. For both species, we assume that male mating probability increases 
with male body weight; we assume, in contrast, that female mating probability is 
independent of body weight once it is above a size (squirrels) or age (sheep) 
threshold. For sheep, we assume that male mating probability is zero for rams 
below 80 kg and then increases linearly with the weight of the ram. The population 
level offspring sex ratio at birth is unity in both models (although the observed sex 
ratio in the squirrel population is extremely flexible). The IPM projects a popu- 
lation structured along a continuous trait (here, body weight) from one time-step 
to the next. There are no stochastic or density effects, and the numerical iteration 
of the projection converges quickly. Model outputs are the population growth rate 
Aand asymptotic age- and weight-distribution of the female and male components 
of the population, n°(a,s) and n° (a, s). 
Construction of a cohort projection matrix. Age-structured models readily 
generalize to age- and stage-structured models*’. We use the asymptotic popu- 
lation distributions, n°(a,s) and n°(a,s), to calculate the age- and size-specific 
fertility functions (M%(s) and M°(s)), the age- and size-specific inheritance func- 
tions (D°(so|s) and D?(so|s)), and the age- and birth-size-specific survivorship 
functions (L%(s,s9) and L7(s,so)). The exact calculation of M%(s), M?(s), 
D8(s0|s), DS (sols), L2(s, 50), and L9(s, so) is given in detail below. Here we provide 
definitions of these terms and outline how we use them to construct a generation 
projection matrix. 

The total number of offspring (both sexes) produced by a female (or male) ofage 
a and weight s is M?(s)(and M@(s) for males). The fraction of these offspring that 
start life with birth weight so is given by D°(so|s) (and D® (so|s) for males). Among 
the M(s) offspring that a mother produces are M°*(s) daughters and M¢°(s) sons. 
Similarly, the daughters (M$°(s)) and sons (M;(s)) of a father sum to M?(s). We 
assume that mothers and fathers produce sons and daughters at an even ratio, 


therefore M%°(s) =M¢°(s) = 5 Me) and M?"(s)=Me"(s)= MeO). The prob- 
ability that a newborn male (or female) of age 1 and birth weight so is alive with 
weight s at age a is L“(s, so) (and LS(s, so) for females). 

We assume that the inheritance of body weight is independent of offspring sex, 
that is, D?(so|s) = D?°(so|s) = D?°(so|s) and D¢ (so|s) =D" (so |s) = D2” (so|s) With 
r = In J, the stable population growth rate, we define the operators: 


AM(61.59)= D> fe" DUG IMSL sos (1) 
APG.9)= Je" 5 DiGi NMICLIE.0) (2) 
AP G1.9)= |e" DEGIOME” ILI.) (3) 
AP(.50)= > fe" SDF OMP OZ.) (a 
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where A°*(s;,so), for example, gives the fraction of male progenies with birth 
weight s; that are produced by a female of birth weight sy during the course of 
her life. We construct the generation/cohort projection matrix A: 


an( ce (5) 


Ag? Age 
which projects one cohort to the next. Let u°(sg) be the female newborn distri- 
bution and u°(so) the male newborn distribution. Matrix A maps the cohort 


distribution of newborns of generation t to the offspring distribution produced 
by this cohort in generation f+ 1. That is for a population with growth rate r: 


(i) (2) " 
uy ur 
t+1 t 


Matrix A has a dominant eigenvalue of unity, a right eigenvector that gives the 
stable newborn distribution, that is, (u°, uy, and a left eigenvector that gives the 
RV, that is, (v°, v7), of newborns of each size and sex. 
Calculation of RV as a function of maternal weight. We are interested in 
optimal sex allocation, an optimization task conducted by mothers. Males can 
influence primary sex ratio, for instance, by transmitting an unequal share of male 
or female gametes’, but the female is in principle able to render her partner’s 
preference of offspring sex ineffective. She can do so by cryptic gamete choice or, 
if females are the heterogametic sex, by producing more gametes of one sex than 
the other. 

We use the left eigenvector of matrix A which gives the female and male RV for 
each birth weight, v°(so) and v"(so), and weight it with the offspring distribution of 
a mother of age a and weight s, D°(so|s): 


vA(5) = | (Dios and v4(s-)= | corD2\s (7) 


to obtain the RV of a son and a daughter as a function of maternal weight. 
Trivers—Willard effect, reversed Trivers-Willard effect, and other sex alloca- 
tion tactics. We study the difference between male and female RV as a function of 
maternal weight: Ava(s¢) = v5 (sp) — v"(se), where sr is maternal weight. If Av,(s) is 
approximately linear then the sign of the approximate slope of Av,(s) determines 
whether the species is predicted to show a Trivers—Willard effect or a reversed 
Trivers—Willard effect. Positive slope, that is, female RV exceeds male RV at low 
maternal body weight and male RV exceeds female RV at high maternal body 
weight, means there is a Trivers—Willard effect (Fig. 1a). A negative slope of Av,(s) 
implies a reversed Trivers—Willard effect (Fig. 1d): 


>0 Trivers — Willard effect (type 1), 


Ava (Smax) = Ava (Smin) { A . 
<0 reversed Trivers — Willard effect (type 2) 


(8) 
where Sax aNd Spin denote the midpoint of the largest and smallest reproductive 
weight-class, respectively. 

If Av,(s) is strongly nonlinear such that a linear approximation would be inap- 
propriate, then the shape of Av,(s) defines the optimal sex allocation tactic. For 
example, a u-shape implies that intermediate-sized mothers should produce 
daughters, while mothers at the extreme ends of the weight scale should produce 
sons; we name this tactic a type 3 Trivers—Willard effect (Fig. le). An n-shape 
implies that intermediate mothers should produce sons, while mothers at the 
extreme ends of the weight scale should produce daughters; we name this tactic 
a type 4 Trivers—Willard effect (Fig. 1). 

Sensitivity analysis. We approximate the sensitivity of Av, to an upward per- 
turbation ¢ of any parameter p by: 


OAV, Ava(s,p (1 +€)) —Ava(s, 
te (y= (sp(+e)) (s,p) (9) 
Op pe 
We perturb survival parameters by 1% downwards and all other parameters by 1% 


upwards, which means that any perturbation results in increased mortality, 
0Av,(s) 


growth, or inheritance probabilities. If Av,(s) and are reasonably linear 


then a change in the slope implies either a strengthening or weakening effect. If 
OAv,(s) 
op 
we say that a parameter perturbation strengthens a Trivers—Willard effect (Fig. 1b; 
AAva(S) . 


is shallower than that of 
OAv,(s) 
op 
negative in contrast to a positive slope of Av,(s), then a Trivers—Willard effect has 
OAva4(s) 


op 


has a steeper slope of the same positive (or negative) sign as Av,(s) then 


or reversed Trivers—Willard effect). If the slope of 


Av,(s), then we speak of weakening the effect (Fig. 1c). If the slope of is 


have to be linear. 


been reversed (Fig. 1d). However, neither Av,(s) nor 
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For example, when we perturb the male survival intercept in the squirrel model, a 
reversed Trivers—Willard effect changes into a type 3 effect (u-shape). The results 
of the sensitivity analyses for squirrels in are shown in Extended Data Figs 4 and 5, 
and for sheep in Extended Data Figs 7 and 8. 

Mean and variance in RV. To calculate the properties of the distribution of 
offspring’s RV we use the stable population distribution n°(a,s) and n° (a,s) from 
iterating the two-sex IPM. We denote the mean and variance of the RV distri- 
bution with E(v) and Var(v) and calculate it by 


| vi(s)n°(a,s)ds | v5(s)n°(a,s)ds 
E(v4) = u = and E(v3)= oe (10) 
| n°(a,s)ds | n°(a,s)ds 
0 0 


Var(vi)=E((v8)?) (ED) and Var(vs)=E(vs)?)— (EW) (11) 


Calculation of D,. The term Db (so|s) (or D8(s9 |s)) denotes the probability that an 
offspring produced by a father (or a mother, respectively) of age a and weight s is 
born with birth weight so. The terms DY (so|s) and D°(so|s) are conditional prob- 


abilities, that is, | DZ (olss = | DaGa)sas = 1. They are calculated using the 


mating function m(dg sgan5,) and fertility function R,,(s¢) of the two-sex IPM, as 
well as the stable female and male distributions n°(ag s¢) and n° (dy; Sm), Which are 
obtained by iteration. The D, functions are calculated by: 


Y, [oasrsndm(as:dnsn)Ra (5) (sn) 
De | maz, SES AmSm)Ra, (spn? (am, Sm) dm 


D§;,(s0|se) = (12) 


if cee | m(ag, SE} AmSm)Ra (sp)n° (am; Sm) dsm >0 
0 otherwise 


D,, | flealssmm(a. sr dsm) Re (Mas es 


ag 


ye | macs AmSm)Ra; (Sp )n° (af, S¢ )ds¢ 


Df, (S0|Sm) = (13) 


if S| mars Raa sas > 0 
ag 
0 otherwise 


Calculation of M,. The term M$*(s) denotes the total number of daughters 
produced by a mother of weight s and age a. Similarly, M7°(s) gives the number 
of sons to a mother, M2" (s) gives the number of daughters to a father, and M¢(s) 
gives the number of sons to a father of age a and weight s. The terms are calculated 
using the mating function m(dg sg aS) and fertility function R,,(s¢) of the 
two-sex IPM, as well as the stable female and male distributions n°(ag sp) 


and n° (am> Sm)» Which are obtained by iteration. The Me and M, functions are 
calculated by: 


MS. (se) =C > | m(ar, SES AmSm)Ra; (sp)n° (am, Sm) dsm, (14) 


an 


ME. (6m)=CY) | las dsm), (5). (15) 


with the normalization constant 


2 
Donan | enses 


C nin 
ye : | macs AmSm)H° (ag, Sp)N° (Am Sm)ds¢dsm 


(16) 


where din and Spin are the minimum age and weight necessary to start repro- 
ducing. 

Calculation of L,. The term LS(s, So)(or Lo (s, so)) gives the probability that a 
newborn female (or a newborn male, respectively) born with weight so will be 
alive at age a and weigh s weight units. The L, terms are calculated recursively 
using the combined and age-specific survival and growth function p'*(see refs 18 
and 20 for more detail on p**) by 


1 if s=s 


(17) 


L?(s,s9) =L° (5,59) = 
i(5,50) =Ly (S,50) {5 otherwise 


L2.(s,80) = [PBS G.5002_.G..s)ds for ag >2 (18) 


LE. (8,50) = [P&S vssiny, _(51,50)ds; for am >2 (19) 
where p*®°(s, s;) and p°&°(s, s;) give the probability of a female or male, respect- 
ively, of age a and weight s, to survive and attain weight s in the next time step. 
Code availability. A Matlab script for calculating RV as left eigenvectors from the 
cohort projection matrix is given in Supplementary Information, appendix B. 
The script covers calculations in equations (1-5, 7, and 12-19) and does not 
include the two IPM models described elsewhere'*”. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Mean female age at reproduction affects optimal 
sex allocation. a, Slope of the difference between male and female RV as a 
function of the size threshold above which females reproduce. The male size 
threshold is fixed at 279 g. Negative values indicate a reversed Trivers-Willard 
effect, positive values a Trivers—Willard effect. Dashed lines indicate a type 4 
effect. When the population growth rate A is greater than 1 (growing 
population), increasing female age at reproduction selects towards a Trivers— 
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Willard effect. In contrast, when the population is shrinking (A < 1), 
reproducing at a later age increases fitness** and selects towards a reversed 
Trivers—Willard effect with increasing female age at reproduction. b, Mean 
maternal (red) and paternal (blue) age at reproduction as a function of the size 
threshold at which females reproduce. Dashed lines indicate the range of 
size thresholds that cause a type 4 effect. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Strength of Trivers—Willard and reversed background). The more positive (or negative) the slope of Av,(s) the more the 
Trivers—Willard effects in squirrels as a function of the male to female expected sex ratio in offspring to good-condition mothers is biased towards 
survival ratio. The x-axis plots the ratio of male to female survival rate males (or females). Solid line, no sex differences in mortality; dashed line, 


(independent of size and age) to the slope of the difference between male and __ strength of mate selection has been increased from p = 0.1 to p = 0.25 
female reproductive value, Av,(s). Positive values indicate a Trivers-Willard (see Supplementary Table 1). Points highlighted with arrows indicate the 
effect (grey background), negative values a reversed Trivers—Willard effect (red _ settings that are used in Fig. 2 to plot Av,(s) against maternal size s. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Trade-off between survival and reproduction in squirrels. a, Females (red) have higher survival rates than males (blue) at all ages. 
b, Small females are expected to produce more offspring than small males, while large females produce less offspring than large males. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Sensitivity of the reversed Trivers—Willard effect 
to parameter perturbations in squirrels. When bars lie in the positive (or 
negative) range, then a change in parameters works towards a Trivers—Willard 
effect (or strengthening the reversed Trivers-Willard effect). The horizontal 
dashed line shows the difference in slope needed to neutralise the reversed 
Trivers—Willard effect. The bar above the dashed line indicates a Trivers— 
Willard effect (black); bars below indicate a reversed Trivers—Willard effect 
(red). Filled fractions of the bars indicate the contribution of change caused by 
parameter perturbation owing to change of female RV, and, in the white 
fractions, to change in male RV (see also Extended Data Fig. 5). Bars 1 to 4 show 
the sensitivity of the Trivers—Willard effect in squirrels to perturbations of the 
following parameters by 1% downwards (which corresponds to higher 


mortality in the sex affected): (1) female survival intercept; (2) female survival 
slope; (3) male survival intercept, parameter change resulted in curved Av, 
which we indicate with “T'W effect type 3’ and omit the bar; (4) male survival 
slope. Bars from 5 to 14 show the sensitivity of the Trivers-Willard effect in 
squirrels to perturbations of the following parameters by 1% upwards (which 
corresponds to higher rates in the affected sex): (5) female growth (mean 
intercept); (6) female growth (mean slope); (7) female growth variance; (8) 
male growth (mean intercept); (9) male growth (mean slope); (10) male growth 
variance; (11) inheritance (mean intercept); (12) inheritance (mean slope); 
(13) inheritance variance; (14) expected offspring number. All parameters are 
listed in Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Female (red) and male (blue) variance in RV in 
original model (bar 0) and when parameters are perturbed (bars 1-14) in 
squirrels. Number 1 above bars indicates a Trivers—Willard effect, number 2 a 
reversed Trivers—Willard effect, and number 3 a type 3 Trivers—Willard effect. 
Bars 1 to 4 show variances in RV when the survival parameters are perturbed 
by 1% downwards (which corresponds to higher mortality in the affected sex): 
(1) female survival intercept; (2) female survival slope; (3) male survival 
intercept; and (4) male survival slope. Bars 5 to 14 show variances in RV when 


the following parameters are perturbed by 1% upwards (which corresponds to 
higher rates in the affected sex): (5) female growth (mean intercept); (6) female 
growth (mean slope); (7) female growth variance; (8) male growth (mean 
intercept); (9) male growth (mean slope); (10) male growth variance; (11) 
inheritance (mean intercept); (12) inheritance (mean slope); (13) inheritance 
variance; and (14) expected offspring number. All parameters are listed in 
Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Reproductive value (RV) of female (solid line) than daughters. We scaled the RV of females and males such that the female RV 
and male (dashed line) offspring in bighorn sheep. For small mothers, of the smallest reproductive size class is 1. 
daughters have higher RV than sons. For large mothers, sons have higher RV 
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1-8 female survival (2 parameters each for the stages lamb, yearling, adult, All parameters are listed in Supplementary Tables 2 and 3. 
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specific male mortality increases of 1% in sheep. a—d, The survival probability | male-mortality increases in heavy size classes weaken the Trivers—Willard 
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the early stages (a and b, lamb and yearling) we find that male-mortality 
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A novel locus of resistance to severe malaria in a 
region of ancient balancing selection 


Malaria Genomic Epidemiology Network* 


The high prevalence of sickle haemoglobin in Africa shows that 
malaria has been a major force for human evolutionary selection, 
but surprisingly few other polymorphisms have been proven to 
confer resistance to malaria in large epidemiological studies’ * 
To address this problem, we conducted a multi-centre genome- 
wide association study (GWAS) of life-threatening Plasmodium 
falciparum infection (severe malaria) in over 11,000 African chil- 
dren, with replication data in a further 14,000 individuals. Here we 
report a novel malaria resistance locus close to a cluster of genes 
encoding glycophorins that are receptors for erythrocyte invasion 
by P. falciparum. We identify a haplotype at this locus that pro- 
vides 33% protection against severe malaria (odds ratio = 0.67, 
95% confidence interval = 0.60-0.76, P value = 9.5 x 1071!) and 
is linked to polymorphisms that have previously been shown to 
have features of ancient balancing selection, on the basis of haplo- 
type sharing between humans and chimpanzees*. Taken together 
with previous observations on the malaria-protective role of blood 
group O'°**, these data reveal that two of the strongest GWAS 
signals for severe malaria lie in or close to genes encoding the 
glycosylated surface coat of the erythrocyte cell membrane, both 
within regions of the genome where it appears that evolution has 
maintained diversity for millions of years. These findings provide 
new insights into the host-parasite interactions that are critical in 
determining the outcome of malaria infection. 

In the discovery phase of this study, we analysed GWAS data on 
5,633 children with severe malaria and 5,919 population controls from 
The Gambia, Kenya and Malawi, and in the replication phase we 
analysed candidate single-nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) in a fur- 
ther 13,946 case-control samples from Burkina Faso, Cameroon, The 
Gambia, Ghana, Malawi, Mali and Tanzania (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
The majority of samples used in the discovery phase have been 
analysed. previously by lower-resolution GWAS methods’. For this 
analysis we improved resolution by directly typing all samples at 
approximately 2.5 million SNPs using the lumina Omni2.5M plat- 
form, followed by quality control (Extended Data Figs 1 and 2) and 
imputation of genotypes at over 10 million SNPs using haplotype data 
from the 1000 Genomes Project®. Imputation performance varied 
across populations, with accuracy varying as a function of the similarity 
between study and reference individuals (Extended Data Fig. 3). When 
testing for genetic association, principal components analysis was used 
to correct for population structure (Extended Data Fig. 4a—e), which 
reflected both geography and self-reported ethnicity. Similar results 
were obtained using a mixed-model approach (Extended Data Fig. 4f). 

To assess the evidence for association in the discovery phase we used 
an approach that allows for heterogeneity in the protective effect of an 
allele across different study sites. This could be particularly important 
in our data, as high levels of genetic and ethnic diversity in Africa can 
result in variable patterns of linkage disequilibrium between study sites 
that can complicate GWAS analysis’. Other potential sources of 
heterogeneity include allelic heterogeneity and multiple independent 
origins of malaria resistance loci, as has been well documented at the 
HBB locus’, as well as the high levels of genetic diversity in the 


parasite®. Specifically, we used a Bayesian approach that combines 
evidence across multiple models of association by specifying a prior 
probability on the size and similarity of the genetic effect across popu- 
lations, as well as the mode of inheritance’. A single statistical summary 
of the signal of association was obtained by averaging the evidence 
across models, weighting each by its prior probability, and comparing 
the evidence to the null model of no association (model-averaged Bayes 
factor (BFyg)). Having observed the data, a posterior probability 
was assigned to each model, conditional on it being a true association 
and the model assumptions, which are described in Methods and 
Extended Data Fig. 5. We replicated ea reported GWAS 

signals*’° at the HBB (BFayg = 5.8 X 10°"), ABO (BFayg = 6.7 X 10 ?) 
and ATP2B4 (BF,y, = 4.4 X 10 °) loci, anda ia analysis of key vari- 
ants at these and other previously reported loci is presented elsewhere’. 
A previously reported association near the gene MARVELD3 (ref. 2) did 
not replicate in this data set (Supplementary Note 1). Genome-wide 
patterns of association with severe malaria at the 34 regions of the 
genome containing a variant with either a Bayes factor for the most 
probable model (BFnax) > 2.5 X 10* or with a BFayg > 2.5 X 10° are 
summarized in Extended Data Fig. 6 and Supplementary Table 1. 
Details of the evidence for association in these regions can be viewed 
online at http://www.malariagen.net/resource/14. 

These data provide a rich resource of new candidate loci for further 
investigation. Here we focus on a region of chromosome 4 shown in 
Fig. 1, where the strongest signal of association (at SNP rs184895969) 
is located between the gene FREM3 and a cluster of three glycophorin 
genes (GYPE, GYPB and GYPA). Glycophorins are sialoglycoproteins 
that are abundantly expressed in the erythrocyte membrane, providing 
a hydrophilic surface coat that is necessary for erythrocytes to flow 
freely in the circulation. A complex system of single-nucleotide and 
structural variants in this region determine the MNS blood group 
system’°. These genes have a functional role in invasion of erythrocytes 
by P. falciparum. Glycophorin A is the receptor for the P. falciparum 
erythrocyte-binding ligand EBA-175 (ref. 11), and glycophorin B is 
a receptor for the parasite ligand EBL-1 (ref. 12). To follow up 
this observation, selected SNPs at this locus were genotyped by 
Sequenom iPLEX MassArray in the discovery and _ replication 
sample sets outlined earlier (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 7a). The 
combined data set of 25,498 samples provided convincing evidence of 
association at rs186873296 by standard fixed-effect meta-analysis 
(P= 9.5 X 10° '') as well as by the Bayesian approach described earlier 
(BE overall = 1.3 X 10°; Fig. 2 and Methods). The derived (non-ances- 
tral) allele of rs186873296 was at higher frequency in East Africa than 
in West Africa, and the greatest evidence of association was seen in 
Kenya, where the allele was most common with a frequency of 
approximately 10%. Using only replication data to avoid winner’s 
curse, and assuming an additive model, we estimate that carrying 
one copy of the derived allele reduces the risk of severe malaria by 
about 40% in Kenya (odds ratio (OR) = 0.60, 95% confidence interval 
(CI) = 0.46-0.79), with a slightly smaller effect across all populations 
(OR = 0.67, 95% CI 0.56-0.80 in frequentist fixed-effect meta-ana- 
lysis). Further details are given in Supplementary Note 2. 


“Lists of participants and their affiliations appear at the end of the paper. 
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Figure 1 | Signal of association with severe malaria across the FREM3/GYPE with rs184895969 in controls, computed from imputed haplotypes. 


region. a, Evidence for association (log;) BF,yg) in the discovery data. Black 
plus signs denote SNPs that were directly typed, and black triangles denote 
SNPs selected for typing on the Sequenom platform. Dotted red vertical lines 
indicate a region of 0.25 cM + 25 kb centred at the lead SNP (r1s184895969). 
Coloured circles denote the correlation (outer circles) and |D'| (inner circles) 


The glycophorin gene cluster has a complex pattern of gene con- 
version and structural variation that has been previously noted; indeed, 
it has been proposed that selective pressure due to pathogens, including 
malaria, has contributed to shaping diversity in this region’®’?""°. Using 
the human reference sequence and mapped sequence read data from 
the 1000 Genomes Project, we identified the boundaries of a 350 kb 
region of sequence homology surrounding these genes as well as a set of 
segregating gene deletions (Extended Data Fig. 8). The lead imputed 
marker (rs184895969) is located within 10 kb of this complex region. 
Imputation accuracy within the region is low using current reference 
data, so it is possible that the causal variant lies within the glycophorin 
genes themselves but that this is obscured in the current imputed data 
set. With this caveat, we computed a credible set of putatively causal 
variants in the region; this set includes both the lead imputed marker 
and a linked missense mutation (rs181620317) in FREM3 (Extended 
Data Fig. 7b). We note that the protective allele at rs184895969 was 
associated with increased GYPA transcription in published gene 
expression data for HapMap lymphoblastoid cell lines’” (P = 0.016; 
Extended Data Fig. 9); other regional analyses are described in 
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b, Polymorphisms shared between humans and chimpanzees, and previously 
reported associations with other phenotypes. NHGRI, National Human 
Genome Research Institute. c, d, Genes in the region and the HapMap 
combined recombination rate. 


Supplementary Notes 1 and 2. Improved African genome variation 
reference panels”"® are needed to understand the complex patterns of 
variation in this region so that the causal variant of malaria resistance 
can be fine-mapped with greater confidence. 

A striking feature of these data is that all of the loci that reach 
conventional criteria for genome-wide significance (P<5 X10 ° 
using a fixed-effects model) are in or near genes that are important 
for erythrocyte function (HBB, ABO, ATP2B4, FREM3/GYPE region), 
the primary host cell of P. falciparum. Other erythrocyte-related genes 
are identified in the discovery phase analysis but do not reach genome- 
wide significance, including EPB41, which encodes erythrocyte mem- 
brane protein band 4.1 and has been implicated as a possible receptor 
for P. falciparum invasion’? (182985337: BF avg = 3,443; fixed-effect 
meta-analysis OR = 1.16, 95% CI = 1.09-1.23, P=1.2 x 10 °; see 
Extended Data Fig. 6). 

The ABO locus contains a number of polymorphisms that are 
shared between humans and other primates, and recent analyses 
of sequence variation across species indicated that some of these 
are ancient polymorphisms that have been maintained by balancing 
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selection over millions of years”. The current findings are of particular 
interest since the FREM3/GYPE region is one of the most prominent 
examples of putative ancient balancing selection in a genome-wide 
analysis of haplotype sharing between humans and chimpanzees’. 
The peak GWAS signal at this locus is less than 45 kb away from the 
shared human-chimpanzee haplotypes, which fall within the region 
covered by the credible set (Extended Data Fig. 7b), although they do 
not exhibit a strong association with severe malaria (Supplementary 
Note 3). To explore the genealogical relationship between the putative 
ancient balanced polymorphisms (ABPs) and SNPs associated with 
severe malaria in the FREM3/GYPE region, we inferred an ancestral 
tree’ from the African (YRI + LWK) part of the 1000 Genomes 
Project data and used it to order haplotypes in the region, labelled 
with the positions of ABPs, malaria-associated SNPs, and other var- 
iants of interest (Fig. 3). All three haplotypes carrying the protective 
allele at the directly typed marker with most evidence of association 
(rs186873296) carry the minor allele at the ABP markers (D' = 1, 
P=0.017). By inferring the positions of putative causal mutations 
on the estimated genealogical tree’ at the lead imputed marker 
(rs184895969) we found evidence for a single protective mutation in 
Kenya (logio BF = 3.09; OR= 0.6) estimated to lie on the branch 
ancestral to the protective allele at the lead marker. Although the most 
likely position for an additional mutation was on the branch ancestral 
to the ABPs, a single haplotype explains most of the signal of asso- 
ciation in this region. 

These observations raise the question of whether malaria resistance 
loci are more likely to be found in regions of the genome that show 
evidence of ancient balancing selection. We therefore analysed the 
relationship between the regions of association in our GWAS and 
125 regions of the genome found previously* to contain haplotypes 
shared between humans and chimpanzees. The SNPs defining these 
haplotypes (ABPs) were not themselves enriched for association with 
severe malaria (P > 0.1, Methods). We used a simulation approach to 
assess the physical proximity of ABPs to the peak of association within 
the 34 strongest regions of association (tier 1) and 73 weaker signals 
(tier 2), and observed a significant relationship with tier 1 over a range 
of length scales (Extended Data Fig. 10a, d). We also identified the 
nearest gene to the lead marker within each association region as well 
as the gene nearest to each ABP haplotype, and performed a gene- 
based test for genome-wide enrichment. Strong evidence for enrich- 
ment was seen at tier 1 loci (OR 41.0; P=4 X 10 7 by Fisher’s exact 
test, Pym = 5 X 10° * using a simulation approach described in Methods, 
and P=1%X 10 * using the INRICH algorithm”; Extended Data Fig. 
10b-d) and a weaker trend at tier 2 loci (OR 7.7, Psim = 0.15). Apart from 
ABO and FREM3/GYPE, there were six other GWAS loci (four in tier 
1, two in tier 2) where the nearest gene to the lead marker was also 
the nearest gene to an ABP haplotype (DSCAM, NRG1, CNTNAP5, 
TMEM132C, CACNA2D1, RYR2). Although the current association 
evidence at these loci does not satisfy conventional criteria for gen- 
ome-wide significance and they should be regarded as putative until 
convincingly replicated, it is noteworthy that they are all involved in 
key aspects of membrane biology (Supplementary Note 3). 

In the largest genetic association study of malaria to date, we have 
identified a new locus of resistance to severe malaria that lies next to a 
cluster of glycophorin genes involved in erythrocyte invasion by 
P. falciparum, and that also overlaps a locus of putative ancient bal- 
ancing selection identified by analysis of haplotype sharing between 
humans and chimpanzees. It is possible that malaria is not the cause of 
the ancient balancing selection, or that it is just one of a number of 
opposing evolutionary driving forces, as at ABO, where blood group O 
reduces the risk of severe malaria but increases the risk of severe 
cholera”. Nonetheless, these new findings raise the intriguing 
question of whether natural selection on malaria susceptibility has 
been shaping genetic diversity in humans and their ancestors for 
millions of years. P. falciparum is closely related to the chimpanzee 
parasite P. reichenowi and other parasites of African great apes**”®. 
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Figure 2 | Evidence for association at SNPs in the FREM3/GYPE region, 
assuming an additive model of association. a, Forest plot showing sample 
size, estimated OR and 95% CI for the lead imputed SNP in each population 
and under fixed-effect meta-analysis. The frequency of the protective allele in 
controls in each population is shown to the right. b, The posterior weight 

on different models of heterogeneity at rs184895969 under the prior used in the 
GWAS. Cor., correlated effects model; Cor./Str., correlated-structured-effect 
model; Fix., fixed effects model; Fix./Str., fixed-structured-effect model; Ind., 
independent effects model. Models are described in Methods. c, Forest plot 
for the Sequenom-typed SNP rs186873296 in discovery and replication 
samples, with fixed-effect meta-analysis across all populations and across 
East African populations (here taken as Kenya, Malawi, Tanzania and 
Cameroon.) 


It has been proposed that P. falciparum was introduced into human 
populations from chimpanzees or gorillas in the recent past, but this 
remains a matter of intense debate’. Population genetic data are 
consistent with an ancient origin followed by a marked expansion of 
the parasite population approximately 10,000 years ago, coincident 
with the introduction of agriculture*. The P. falciparum genome 
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Figure 3 | Haplotype analysis across the FREM3/GYPE region. Left, 
haplotypes at 7,321 polymorphic SNPs between 144.5 Mb and 145.2 Mb on 
chromosome 4 in the LWK and YRI samples of the 1000 Genomes Project 
reference panel. Key variants (Methods and Supplementary Note 2) are 
enlarged for clarity and labelled, with reference and non-reference alleles 
coloured blue and yellow, respectively. Right, the estimated topology of the 
genealogical tree at rs184895969. Dots indicate the position of the inferred 
protective mutation in Kenya and the branch ancestral to the ABPs, and are 
labelled with the estimated OR. 


145.2 Mb 


possesses a huge repertoire of polymorphism’, and it is possible that 
the host and parasite genomes are engaged in a longstanding evolu- 
tionary arms race, each maintaining diversity to try to outflank the 
other’’. Intriguingly, the parasite surface receptor EBA-175, which 
directly binds glycophorin A during erythrocyte invasion, also con- 
tains structural polymorphisms with features of ancient dimorphism”. 
The present findings provide new leads both to investigate these evolu- 
tionary mechanisms and to discover further genetic determinants of 
resistance to severe malaria in African children. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Samples, ethics and clinical information. Samples were collected from nine 
partner projects from across sub-Saharan Africa (Extended Data Fig. la) as 
described previously’*. The studies and sample sets described in this manuscript 
form part of a larger ongoing project within the Malaria Genomic Epidemiology 
Network (MalariaGEN; http://www.malariagen.net). We used the World Health 
Organization definition of severe malaria, which comprises a broad spectrum of 
life-threatening clinical complications of Plasmodium falciparum infection””’. 
Investigators from study sites worked together to agree on principles for sharing 
data and standardizing clinical definitions, and to define best ethical practices 
across different local settings including the development of guidelines for 
informed consent. Relevant ethics committees are listed in Extended Data Fig. 
la. Further information on policies, research and the consent process may be 
found on the MalariaGEN website (http://www.malariagen.net/community/ 
ethics-governance). No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
DNA extraction and Sequenom typing. As described previously’”, all samples 
submitted to the MalariaGEN Resource Centre underwent a standard set of pro- 
cedures that included quantification using picogreen, genotyping of 65 poly- 
morphisms (including the polymorphism rs334 causing sickle haemoglobin, 
and three gender-typing SNPs) on the Sequenom iPLEX MassArray platform 
and matching to baseline clinical data (for example, gender, ethnic group and 
case-control status). 

High-density genotyping. Three cohorts (Gambia, Malawi and Kenya) were gen- 
otyped on the Illumina HumanOmni2.5-4 (Kenya) and Illumina HumanOmni2.5-8 
(Gambia, Malawi) platforms. As described previously* we used three different 
calling algorithms (Illuminus”, Ilumina’s Gencall algorithm as provided in 
BeadStudio, and GenoSNP**), each of which uses slightly different information 
in the data. We formed final genotype calls by taking consensus between the three 
algorithms. Genotypes where any two of the three calling algorithms were dis- 
cordant, and genotypes where fewer than two algorithms were confident enough 
to make a call were treated as missing. This process showed improved calling, 
evaluated using Mendelian error counts in a subset of Kenyan samples, relative to 
each of the three algorithms separately (data not shown). 

After genotype calling, we aligned genotypes to the forward strand of the human 
reference sequence (GRCh37), using both the Illumina-supplied manifest and 
publicly available strand files (http://www.well.ox.ac.uk/~wrayner/strand) 
obtained by mapping allele probes to the reference by BLAT**. We removed 
SNPs whose position or strand mismatched between the Illumina manifest and 
the strand file. To simplify analyses, we restricted attention to the set of SNPs 
having the same name, chromosome, position, strand, and probe sequences across 
the two genotyping platforms. Because the Omni2.5M contains multiple probes 
for some variants, we further removed SNPs to ensure positions were unique. In 
total we were left with 2,322,985 SNPs in each cohort across the autosomes and the 
X and Y chromosomes. We note that SNPs annotated as lying on the pseudo- 
autosomal region (PAR) of the X chromosome were not included, as these had 
position equal to 0 in the manifest for the HumanOmni2.5-4 array. Finally, we 
flipped alleles where necessary so that in downstream analyses the first allele 
always corresponds to the reference allele of the human genome sequence. 
Sample quality control. We performed sample quality control separately on each 
cohort by computing autosome-wide averages of normalized X channel intensity, 
normalized Y channel intensity, and heterozygosity and missingness based on the 
consensus call. To identify outlying samples we applied ABERRANT™, adjusting 
the A parameter per cohort to account for differences in genotyping quality 
(Extended Data Fig. 1d-f). In Gambia, a tail of samples showing low heterozyg- 
osity but otherwise appearing to be well typed was apparent. We explicitly 
included these samples in downstream analyses. 

To estimate genome-wide relatedness between samples, we selected a list of 
178,775 high-quality SNPs satisfying the criteria missingness <1%, minor allele 
frequency (MAF) > 1% and thinned to be at least 0.005 cM apart and to have 
pairwise r° < 0.3. Treating each cohort separately, we used SHELLFISH (http:// 
www.stats.ox.ac.uk/~ davison/software/shellfish/shellfish.php) to compute a 
matrix of pairwise relatedness values R = (r;;) between samples, where r;; denotes 
the genome-wide average covariance of frequency-normalized genotypes in indi- 
viduals i and j. In samples with few close relationships, the value of r can be 
thought of as an estimate of kinship”® with, for example, values close to 1 repre- 
senting identity between samples, and values close to zero reflecting a lack of close 
relatedness (relative to the rest of the sample). To remove samples with duplicate 
typing and close relationships, we excluded one of each pair of samples with 
rj > 0.2, taking all remaining samples through to phasing and imputation. 
Extended Data Figure 1c lists the number of samples before and after quality 
control, and the number removed by each quality control step. 

We used SHELLFISH to compute principal components on the post-quality- 
control sample set. Consistent with our removal of poor quality, duplicate and 


closely related samples, principal components plots show no substantially outlying 
samples (see Extended Data Fig. 4a—c). The top few principal components in each 
cohort reflect substantial population structure, as evidenced by colouring by 
reported ethnicity. As found previously*’, the top principal components are also 
significantly correlated with case/control status (Extended Data Fig. 4d), indi- 
cating that population structure may act as a confounding factor in association 
analyses if not controlled. 

Genotyping quality control. Treating each cohort separately, we used SNPTEST 
(http://mathgen.stats.ox.ac.uk/genetics_software/snptest/snptest.html) to test for 
association at each autosomal SNP using a genotypic model of association that 
allows for different effects at heterozygote and homozygote genotypes, including 
the leading five principal components as covariates. Genotypic model association 
tests are particularly sensitive to confounding by genotyping error’’, and we used 
the resulting P values as a guide to finding appropriate quality control criteria. To 
detect potential spurious genotypes due to batch effects, we modelled genotypes as 
predicted by the leading five principal components and case/control status in a 
linear regression framework in R*’, and tested whether including an indicator of 
the plate on which each sample was genotyped contributed significantly to model 
fit. We refer to this as the ‘plate test’. For downstream analyses we excluded SNPs 
with MAF < 1%,missing data proportion >5% (in Gambia and Malawi) or >2.5% 
(in Kenya, which had fewer missing genotypes overall), Hardy-Weinberg 
P<1X10-”° in controls, or plate-test P<0.01. We inspected cluster plots 
of all remaining SNPs showing association test P<1 X10 ° (Gambia) or 
P<1%X 10 * (Kenya, Malawi) and excluded those with clear genotyping pro- 
blems. Extended Data Figure 2a shows the number of SNPs excluded by each 
criterion. The post-exclusion genome-wide association analysis is shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 2c. 

SNP quality control on the X chromosome was performed as on the autosomes, 
with a few differences as follows. We treated males and females separately, using a 
genotypic model of association in females and an allelic model in males (who have 
only one copy of the X chromosome). Because genotype calling was performed 
blind to the gender of samples, some males appear to be heterozygous at some X 
chromosome SNPs. We treated all such heterozygous calls as missing. We com- 
puted missing data proportion and plate-test P values in males and females sepa- 
rately, and tested for departure from Hardy-Weinberg in female controls and for 
differences in frequency between males and females. We excluded SNPs with 
MAF < 1%, missingness >5% (Gambia, Malawi) or 2.5% (Kenya) in males or 
females, or plate-test P< 0.01 in males or females. We further excluded SNPs with 
Hardy-Weinberg P< 1 X 10°” in female controls or showing significant differ- 
ence in allele frequencies between males and females (P< 1 X 10 7°). Extended 
Data Figure 2b shows the number of SNPs excluded by each criterion. 

Some regions of the X chromosome showed an elevated number of male het- 
erozygote calls, contributing to the high number of SNPs excluded due to miss- 
ingness in males. These included SNPs in the pseudo-autosomal regions at either 
end of the chromosome” (indicating that XY designation in the chip manifests 
does not adequately cover these regions) as well as SNPs within the X transposed 
region near the centromere. 

Phasing and imputation. We phased genotype data in each cohort separately 
using SHAPEIT v2.r644 (ref. 40), specifying 200 hidden states and an effective 
population size of 17,469, as recommended for African populations by the 
SHAPEIT documentation, and phasing each chromosome separately. We used 
IMPUTE v.2.3.0 (refs 41, 42) to impute phased genotypes into the 1000 Genomes® 
Phase I integrated variant set (version of 24th August 2012, as downloaded from 
the IMPUTE website, which we refer to here as the 1000 Genomes reference panel) 
in 5Mb chunks with a buffer region of 500kb. For phasing and imputation we used 
the combined HapMap recombination map in build 37 coordinates included with 
the 1000 Genomes reference panel. Unless otherwise stated, downstream analyses 
included only SNPs with MAF > 0.5% and IMPUTE info measure >0.75. 
Assessment of imputation. At each genotyped SNP, IMPUTE computes squared 
correlation (referred to here as accuracy) and concordance between typed geno- 
types and genotypes obtained by masking the SNP and re-imputing. To assess 
imputation performance, we plotted the cumulative distribution of concordance 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a) and accuracy (Extended Data Fig. 3b), accuracy by fre- 
quency (Extended Data Fig. 3d) as well as average per-sample accuracy (Extended 
Data Fig. 3c). We also assessed accuracy relative to direct typing on the Sequenom 
platform at variants typed in the FREM3/GYPE, ARL14 and INPP4B regions of 
association as described later. 

Association testing. We used SNPTEST to test for association at approximately 
38 million variants obtained through imputation, including five principal compo- 
nents as covariates to control for population structure separately in each cohort. 
SNPTEST uses a missing data likelihood to account for the uncertainty in geno- 
types at imputed SNPs. We fit additive, dominant, recessive, and heterozygote 
models of association and ran SNPTEST separately in each imputation chunk. 
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Below, we refer to the estimated effect size for population i and mode of inher- 
itance m as f;,, and its estimated standard error as SE; »». 

Frequentist meta-analysis. For each SNP and each mode of inheritance (additive, 
dominant, recessive, heterozygote) we computed the fixed-effect inverse variance- 
weighted meta-analysis effect size, standard error, and P value. In this context, 
fixed-effect meta-analysis assumes a single true effect size that is identical between 
the three cohorts, and can be thought of as finding the maximum likelihood 
estimate of the effect size under the assumption that the likelihood in cohort i is 
proportional to the density of the normal distribution with mean /;; ,,and standard 
error SE; mn. 

Bayesian meta-analysis. We have previously’ used Bayesian meta-analysis tech- 
niques to allow for between-population heterogeneity of effect sizes in these three 
cohorts. Here, we applied this method to compute Bayes factors for association 
under four modes of inheritance and six different models of correlation between 
cohorts. In this framework, true effect sizes are modelled by a multivariate normal 
distribution centred on zero and with a given prior covariance matrix that can be 
written as o”P, where a7 is a prior variance controlling the magnitude of plausible 
effects and P is a prior correlation matrix. 

We used the following correlation models. 

Fixed effects (all elements of P equal to 1): as with frequentist fixed-effect meta- 
analysis, this assumes effect sizes are equal across the three cohorts. 

Correlated effects (all off-diagonal elements of P equal to 0.96): this assumes 
effect sizes are similar but allows for some variability. 

Independent effects (all off-diagonal elements of P equal to 0.1): this assumes 
there is little similarity between effect sizes in different cohorts. 

Structured effects: we also considered models where effects in the two East 
African populations (Kenya and Malawi) were more similar to each other than 
to that in The Gambia. We assumed either effects were fixed between Kenya and 
Malawi and correlated (~ = 0.96) between East Africa and The Gambia (we refer 
to this as the fixed-structured-effect model), or that effects were correlated 
(p = 0.96) between Kenya and Malawi and largely independent with The 
Gambia (p = 0.1) (referred to as the correlated-structured-effect model). 

We used prior variance parameters of o” = 0.27, reflecting a belief in relatively 
small effects (OR <1.5 with 95% probability)*’, and o = 0.75", reflecting a belief 
in larger effects (OR <4.5 with 95% probability). 

To form a single summary measure of evidence for association we formed a 
model-averaged Bayes factor (BF), referred to as the mean BF and denoted BF, yg, 
as a weighted average of model-specific Bayes factors using the following weight- 
ing scheme. We assigned weights of 0.4 for additive mode of inheritance and 0.2 
for dominant, recessive, or heterozygote modes of inheritance, reflecting a belief 
that variants which tag causal variants by linkage disequilibrium are more likely to 
display additive effects. We assigned a weight of 0.4, 0.2, and 0.1 to fixed-, corre- 
lated-, and independent-effect models, respectively, and 0.2 and 0.1 to fixed-struc- 
tured and correlated-structured effects models. Finally we assigned weight of 0.5 to 
small-effect models (a? = 0.2? and large-effect models (o” = 0.757). Overall prior 
weights were assigned by multiplying across these categories; for example, the 
model representing small effect size distribution, fixed-effect across cohorts with 
additive mode of inheritance was assigned prior weight equal to 0.5 X 0.4 X 0.4 
= 0.08, while the model representing small, correlated-structured, dominant 
effects was assigned a prior weight of 0.5 X 0.1 X 0.2 = 0.01. For each SNP we 
also recorded the model having the highest posterior weight, and refer to its Bayes 
factor as the maximum BF (denoted BF max). Extended Data Figure 5a depicts slices 
through the combined prior on effect sizes across three cohorts for additive effect 
models. The mean BF behaves similarly to a minimum over all four fixed-effect 
meta-analysis P values, but additionally captures effects that vary between cohorts 
(Extended Data Fig. 5b). 

As described previously'’, to compute model-specific Bayes factors efficiently 
we used an approximation of the likelihood by the density of a normal distribution 
with the estimated mean (f;,,,,.) and standard error (SE;,,.) in each cohort. Thus, 
overall, observed effect sizes are modelled as normally distributed around zero 
with covariance that depends on the prior covariance in true effect sizes and on 
model standard errors 


(Bim) ~N(0,0°P+V) 


where V is a diagonal matrix with ith diagonal entry equal to the squared standard 
error, SE;,m. The approximate or asymptotic Bayes factor can then be computed 
by evaluating a ratio of two normal densities. In the univariate case this method is 
the same as described previously’. To facilitate working with genome-wide meta- 
analysis results, we wrote custom software to compute frequentist and Bayesian 
meta-analyses, and stored details of genotype counts, association model fit, and 
meta-analysis results directly in a SQLite database file. 

Further discussion of the Bayesian approach can be found in Supplementary 
Note 4. 
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X chromosome association testing and meta-analysis. Association testing on 
the X chromosome was performed as for the autosomes with a few differences as 
follows. We ran SNPTEST separately in males and females, estimating effect sizes 
under additive, dominant, recessive and heterozygote modes of inheritance in 
females. In this usage, SNPTEST assumes a model of complete inactivation so 
encodes male genotypes as 0/1 and females as 0/0.5/1 for an additive mode of 
inheritance. We then meta-analysed the six gender-specific association analyses to 
produce frequentist fixed-effect and model-averaged Bayesian meta-analyses. 

For Bayesian analysis, in addition to summing over models of between-population 
heterogeneity, we adopted the view that differences in sex might lead to heterogeneity 
in effect. We therefore included models of heterogeneity between males and females 
as follows. Let Psex denote the correlation between effects in male and female samples 
within a single population. We included models where males and females have the 
same effect (Psex = 1, termed fixed-sex model and given prior weight 0.45), correlated 
effects (Psex = 0.96, termed correlated-sex model and given prior weight 0.225) or 
essentially independent effects (sex = 0.1, termed independent-sex model and given 
prior weight 0.225). Because some parts of the X chromosome escape inactiva- 
tion®”*, we also included a model where the effect in females is twice that in males 
(given prior weight 0.1). 

To fully specify prior correlation for each model, for each pair of populations A, 
B we also need to specify the correlation (denoted (.,.;,) between males in A 
and females in B. We set Peross = Ppop X Psex Where Ppop is the chosen prior 
correlation between same-sex samples in A and B (that is, Ppop = 1, 0.96 or 0.1 
as defined earlier). 

As earlier, we formed overall weights by multiplying across categories, so that, 
for example, the model of small, additive effects that are fixed across populations 
and across sexes had prior weight 0.5 X 0.4 X 0.4 X 0.45 = 0.036. 

Linear mixed model analysis. To compare association test results for logistic 
regression as implemented in SNPTEST with the use of a linear mixed model, 
we reran association test scans in each discovery cohort using the program 
MMM”. We used the same genome-wide relatedness matrix as used to 
compute principal components (see above) and assumed an additive model of 
association. We plotted the —log,9(P value) for MMM against the corresponding 
-logio(P value) based on the SNPTEST scan (which used five principal compo- 
nents as described above), for each discovery population and for fixed-effect meta- 
analysis (Extended Data Fig. 4f). P values under both methods at tier 1 loci are 
listed in Supplementary Table 1. 

Lead SNPs, region and tier definitions. We formed a list of lead SNPs within 
approximately independent regions of interest as follows. We restricted to variants 
with IMPUTE info measure at least 0.75 across all three populations and ranked 
variants by the model-averaged Bayes factor (highest to lowest). We iteratively 
picked lead SNPs from the top of the list and excluded other variants within a 
recombination interval of 0.25 cM + 25 kb centred at the lead SNP (referred to 
later as the association region), continuing until no more SNPs remained with 
BE yg > 250 or BE max > 2,500. 

We grouped lead SNPs into two tiers as follows: tier 1 containing all lead SNPs 
with BFayg > 2,500 or BFmax > 25,000, and tier 2 containing all lead SNPs not in 
tier 1 with BF,,, > 1,000 or BFnax > 10,000. 

In total, across the autosomes and the X chromosome there were 34 regions in 
tier 1 and 73 in tier 2, with association regions covering approximately 13 Mb and 
26 Mb of the genome, respectively. 

Regional association analysis. For each tier 1 and 2 region, we examined the 
pattern of association in the region, generating a regional association plot for the 
region annotated with details of the meta-analysis for the lead SNP as follows. 

In each region we computed pairwise linkage disequilibrium statistics between 
the lead SNP and surrounding SNPs using best-guess imputed haplotypes for 
control samples across three populations. To facilitate this computation, we stored 
imputed haplotypes in a SQLite-format database allowing us effective random 
access to haplotype data. We used R to compute both Pearson correlation coef- 
ficient (77) and Lewontin’s |D’| between the lead SNP and all other SNPs in 
the region. 

For each SNP in tier 1 and 2 we plotted logio(BFayg) in the association region 
around the lead SNP plus 1 Mb on either side, colouring points according to 
linkage disequilibrium, with outer circles representing r’ and inner circles repre- 
senting |D’|. We further annotated SNPs that were typed in at least one cohort 
(using black plus signs) and SNPs that had Sequenom genotype data available 
(with black triangles). 

We plotted all ABPs (supplementary tables 4 and 5 from ref. 4), expression 
quantitative trait loci (QTLs) from the Genotype-Tissue Expression project*® 
(GTEx), and previously reported’? GWAS loci. Where SNPs matched an imputed 
or typed variant, we computed linkage disequilibrium statistics and coloured these 
points as described earlier. We plotted all RefSeq genes (as downloaded from 
the UCSC Genome Browser MySQL database** on 18 March 2013) in the region, 
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annotating the direction of transcription. We further plotted local recombination 
rate estimates from the HapMap combined recombination map included with the 
IMPUTE haplotypes described earlier. 

We annotated plots with effect sizes and confidence intervals for the lead SNP 
for each mode of inheritance (additive, dominant, recessive and heterozygote) that 
informed the model averaging. We also produced barplots showing the posterior 
distribution on models of association using the prior weights described earlier. 
Finally, for each region, we produced and inspected cluster plots for all typed SNPs 
with BF,,,= 10 that were not excluded by quality control. As phasing fills in 
missing genotypes and potentially improves genotype calling based on linkage 
disequilibrium with surrounding SNPs, we coloured plots based on genotype calls 
taken from the output of phasing. 

Website. Regional association plots and cluster plots can be viewed online at 
http://www. malariagen.net/resource/14. 

Validation and replication typing. On the basis of a preliminary version of the 
data presented here we selected SNPs for typing on the Sequenom platform across 
the whole MalariaGEN Consortial Project 1 sample set, which includes the dis- 
covery samples, further cases and controls in the same populations that were not 
included in the GWAS, and further large sample sets from five other populations 
from sub-Saharan Africa (see Extended Data Fig. 1a). Data were available for SNPs 
tagging the lead markers in the FREM3/GYPE, INPP4B and ARL14 regions 
(r° > 0.5 in controls, as estimated using the EM algorithm) as well as other regions 
not represented in tier 1. 

Replication analysis. Replication analysis using Sequenom data was restricted to 
the set of samples with less than 10% missingness as measured across the set of 70 
SNPs chosen for replication typing. In each population we conducted logistic 
regression in R, including five principal components (discovery samples) or 
reported ethnicity (replication samples) as covariates to control for population 
structure. For each GWAS lead SNP, we examined each Sequenom SNP in the 
region and computed 7* and |D’| with the lead SNP. To allow for the effects of 
incomplete linkage disequilibrium on the Bayesian model fitting, we recomputed 
the Bayesian analysis in the discovery samples based on Sequenom genotypes at 
each SNP, to obtain a Sequenom-based mean Bayes factor and a ‘best model’ Bayes 
factor at the model with highest posterior weight. Where linkage disequilibrium is 
incomplete or where imputation is imperfect, this model may differ from the best 
model for imputed data. 

For each SNP we computed fixed-effect meta-analysis across discovery samples, 
across replication samples, and across all samples. We also computed the Bayes 
factor for replication samples (BFyepiication) for the model with highest posterior 
weight in the discovery samples. To compute an overall Bayes factor for asso- 
ciation, we combined the discovery BF,yg computed at the imputed lead marker 
with the replication Bayes factor at the Sequenom SNP, as BFovera = BFavg X 
BF replication: We use the imputed lead marker here because the number of discovery 
samples directly typed was smaller than the number of imputed samples. 
Conditional on the lead imputed and replication markers reflecting the same 
signal of association, this BFoyera represents an overall measure of the evidence 
for association at the locus that reflects all the samples in our study. 

A discussion of the replication evidence in the FREM3/GYPE, INPP4B and 
ARL14 regions can be found in Supplementary Note 1. 

MalariaGEN encourages individual study sites to perform more detailed ana- 
lyses of local patterns of disease association, and a Tanzanian-focused analysis of 
FREM3 and other candidate SNPs that were genotyped as part of this study is 
reported elsewhere”. 

Credible interval analysis. In a given region of the genome, under the assumption 
that exactly one variant (that is accessible to our typing or imputation) is causal, 
the posterior probability that each variant is the causal variant can be computed by 
a simple reweighting of Bayes factors”. Using this approach we computed 95% 
and 99% credible intervals (that is, the smallest set of SNPs accounting for 95% or 
99% of the posterior mass) for variants in the association region around 
1s184895969, plus a margin of 50 kb at either end (Extended Data Fig. 7b). We 
noted that rs181620317, which is annotated as a missense mutation for the gene 
FREM3, is within the 95% confidence interval in our data. We note that while this 
analysis is simple and appealing, its interpretation depends on assumptions about 
the true disease model, and on the behaviour of imputation in the region”; in 
particular, the difficulty of imputing variants around the three glycophorin genes 
(Extended Data Fig. 8) might make this analysis fail to capture putatively import- 
ant variation within or around GYPA, GYPB, or GYPE. 

Sequence homology and alignability in the glycophorin region. To investigate 
the location of our GWAS signal with respect to the pattern of sequence homology 
around the three glycophorin genes, we generated a dot plot (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a) showing co-occurrence of short segments of DNA (k-mers; k = 25 or 
100 bases) in the human reference sequence”' in the region. Considerable sequence 


homology was observed over a region of about 350 kb covering the three genes. 
Our lead GWAS marker and the ABPs lie just outside this region. 

The high level of homology should affect our ability to align probes or sequences 

to this part of the genome. To confirm this, we also plotted the UCSC alignability 
track (‘CRG alignability 100’; Extended Data Fig. 8c), which shows the degree to 
which the 100-mer starting at each position in the reference sequence is alignable 
(with a value of 1/n indicating that the 100-mer aligns to n positions across the 
genome, allowing up to two mismatches). As expected, even short regions of 
shared sequence affect alignability considerably, with alignability dropping to an 
average of about 0.7 within the large region of homology. Similarly, we plotted 
imputation performance (as measured by the IMPUTE info measure) and 
observed a marked drop within the region of sequence homology. 
Structural variation in the glycophorin region. We attempted to identify struc- 
tural variation in the glycophorin region by examining sequence read data gen- 
erated by the 1000 Genomes Project, using the set of BAM files available from the 
1000 Genomes Project in October 2014, downloaded from ftp://ftp.1000genomes. 
ebi.ac.uk/voll/ftp/data. These data contain a mixture of read lengths, with most 
reads of at least 90 bp and some reads of 76 bp. We considered only reads with 
mapping quality at least 20. For each sample we computed coverage across the 
glycophorin region, normalized by average coverage computed across chro- 
mosome 1, and refer to these values here as ‘coverage’. 

Coverage values across the region were correlated with genome alignability (as 
defined earlier), with coverage dropping substantially in regions of low alignabil- 
ity. We therefore restricted attention to the set of perfectly alignable positions, here 
defined as positions such that every 100-mer overlapping the position in the 
reference sequence aligns uniquely, allowing up to two mismatches (and com- 
puted using the CRG alignability 100 track described earlier). As expected, cov- 
erage at perfectly alignable positions showed little or none of the variation present 
in genome alignability (Extended Data Fig. 8e-g). 

Two large structural variants, present at frequencies of at least 1% in 
LWK-+ YRI, were evident in coverage data. Genotypes for both these variants were 
called by the 1000 Genomes Phase I and are referred to as esv2668125 (also called 
MERGED_DEL_2_26708) and esv2662558 (also called MERGED _DEL_2_ 
26722). Both deletions putatively represent deletions of all or part of GYPB. We 
noted some uncertainty as to the location of the breakpoints of both deletions— 
with breakpoints identified by the 1000 Genomes Project differing from the break- 
points as they appeared in coverage data by at least 10 kb. We further noted that 
three samples (NA18519, NA19185, NA19222) that were called as heterozygote 
for one or both deletions by the 1000 Genomes Project appeared to have homo- 
zygous genotypes (Extended Data Fig. 8e-g, red blue and green lines). 
eQTL analysis. To investigate the effect of associated SNPs in the FREM3 region 
on expression of nearby genes, we downloaded publicly available data on RNA 
expression levels'” in HapMap samples, and plotted expression levels of genes in 
the region (Fig. 1) against genotypes at the lead SNP and other SNPs of interest in 
African samples (YRI+LWK, Extended Data Fig. 9). Data was available for genes 
INPP4B, USP38, GAB1, SMARCAS, GYPE, GYPB, GYPA, HHIP, ANAPC10 and 
ABCEI, with three probes available for GYPE, two for GAB1 and one probe for each 
of the other genes. Five samples in this data set (NA19318, NA19324, NA19377, 
NA19429, NA19190) carry the protective allele at the lead marker rs184895969, 
while only two carry the protective allele at the directly typed rs186873296. For 
each gene and SNP we tested for a trend of genotype on expression using linear 
regression. Extended Data Fig. 9 shows all probes for the glycophorins as well as 
other regional genes for which a P value less than 0.05 was observed. 
GENECLUSTER analysis. We used the program TREESIM”' to estimate an 
ancestral recombination graph for the LWK and YRI individuals in the 1000 
Genomes Project haplotype data in a region from 144.6 Mb to 144.8 Mb on chro- 
mosome 4 centred on the lead SNP in the FREM3/GYPE region. We then ran 
GENECLUSTER” in the region, allowing it to assign either one or two causal 
mutations in each marginal genealogy. GENECLUSTER works by probabilisti- 
cally assigning study individuals to the tips of the tree estimated by TREESIM, and 
attempts to explain case/control status by assigning causal mutations to the 
branches of the tree in a Bayesian framework. This analysis is somewhat similar 
in spirit to our marginal SNP analysis, but has important differences. In particular, 
GENECLUSTER may detect associated mutations anywhere on the tree (which 
may not correspond directly to any typed or imputed variant), and can assess 
models of association involving more than a single causal variant. However, 
GENECLUSTER does not take into account principal components or otherwise 
control for population structure, and for computational reasons we only included 
the Luhyan (LWK) and Yoruban (YRI) populations from the 1000 Genomes 
reference panel in the analysis. 

To investigate the relationship between ancestry and variants of interest, we 
plotted IMPUTE reference panel haplotypes in the region ordered by the marginal 
tree at the position of the imputed lead marker (rs184895969), annotating the lead 
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imputed and Sequenom-typed markers, ABPs, previously reported GYPE 
eQTLs*”, common deletions, and variants determining the M/N and S/s blood 
groups as described in Supplementary Note 2 (Fig. 3). 
Analysis of enrichment of malaria-associated loci in functional categories. Full 
details of enrichment analyses are provided in Supplementary Note 3. 
Code availability. Executables and source code for inthinnerator are available at 
http://www. well.ox.ac.uk/~ gav/inthinnerator. 

Further software for generating key results for this paper will be made available 
at http://www.malariagen.net/resource/14. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Sample collections included in the study. a, Study 
sites and ethics approving institutions. b, Phenotypic makeup of discovery 
and replication samples from each site. ‘Uncomplicated’ refers to case 
individuals who were not identified as cerebral malaria (CM) or severe malarial 
anaemia (SMA) cases. ‘Both’ refers to individuals who have both CM and SMA 
phenotypes. c, Overall sample counts and number of samples excluded by 
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each quality control (QC) criterion. Asterisk denotes the number of samples 

removed after explicitly including samples with low heterozygosity in Gambia. 
Dagger: the Kenyan cohort included parents of a subset of case samples; 
these were not used in subsequent analyses d-f, Plots of average genome-wide 
heterozygosity and missingness with outliers coloured, as outputted by the 
ABERRANT algorithm. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Genotyped SNP quality control for the three 


discovery cohorts. a, b, Total numbers of pre- and post-quality control SNPs 


on the autosomes (a) and the X chromosome (b), and numbers of SNPs 


excluded by each quality control (QC) criterion. Diff, the test of difference in 
frequency between males and females; HWE, Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium; 


Plate, plate test of association. Details of quality control are given in 


Methods. c, Plot showing the —log;o(P values) for the genotypic association 
test in the discovery data including the first five principal components as 
covariates. Grey dots show SNPs that are removed due to the quality control as 
defined in Methods. The total fraction of SNPs removed from each cohort is 
given at the top of the plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Imputation performance. a, b, Empirical 
distribution of concordance and accuracy (r”) between typed and re-imputed 
SNPs in the three discovery cohorts. Solid lines represent SNPs with 
frequency below 5% and dashed lines represent SNPs with frequency of at 
least 5%. c, Per-sample concordance and accuracy (type 0 r’) across the whole 


genome, as estimated by re-imputing genotyped SNPs. Values are averaged 
over imputation chunks. d, Average accuracy between genotype and 


re-imputed SNPs in each cohort, plotted against frequency, in 1% 
frequency bins. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Detail of population structure. a-c, Top ten 
principal components (PCs) in Gambia (a), Malawi (b) and Kenya (c). Where 
ethnicity was reported, points are coloured by ethnicity for ethni- 

cities with at least 50 samples. d, Logistic regression P values and direction of 
effect for the top ten PCs on severe malaria status in each cohort. e, q-q 

plots for additive model association test P values in Gambia, Malawi, Kenya, 
and for fixed-effect meta-analysis. Dashed lines represent the 99% CI computed 


marginally at each variant. Circles and points represent points lying 
respectively outside and inside the 99% CI. f, Comparison of association test P 
values for logistic regression (SNPTEST, x-axis) and linear mixed model 
(MMM, y-axis) for Gambia, Malawi, Kenya, and for fixed-effect meta-analysis. 
Variants in tier 1 are coloured blue, with the lead marker at the FREM3/GYPE 
region coloured red. 
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Best Meta-analysis P-value versus mean Bayes factor across autosomes 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Detail of Bayesian analysis of discovery cohorts. 
a, Visualization of slices through the combined prior on effect sizes in three 
cohorts for mode-of-inheritance-specific models. Top row: slices through the 
prior effect size on Kenya (x-axis) and Malawi (y-axis) for constant effect 
size in The Gambia (panels). Bottom row: slices through the prior effect size on 
Kenya (x-axis) and The Gambia (y-axis) for constant effect size in Malawi 
(panels). Red lines represent a factor of 10 in the prior density. b, Comparison 
of BF,yg (x-axis) with the minimum fixed-effect meta-analysis P value 
minimized across additive, dominant, recessive or heterozygote modes of 
inheritance (y-axis). Values are plotted on log;y and —logio scales. Colour 
indicates the heterogeneity model of the model with the highest posterior 
weight. c, Sensitivity of BF,,, to changes in prior. Plots show BF,,, ratio (y-axis) 
plotted against one-dimensional parameterisations of the prior (x-axis), for the 
32 autosomal SNPs in tier 1. Solid lines represent variants with MAF < 5% 


averaged across populations, and dashed lines represent variants with 

MAF = 5%. Black dots indicate the lead marker at the FREM3/GYPE locus. 
Colour indicates the effect size, mode of inheritance, or heterogeneity model for 
the model with highest posterior weight under the GWAS prior. Dashed 
grey vertical lines indicate the x-axis value corresponding to the prior used in 
the GWAS, and one-half and twice that value. Plots are parameterized by 

(1) the prior standard deviation of the small-effect model keeping the prior 
standard deviation of the large and small-effect models in the ratio 0.75:0.2; 
(2-5) the prior weight on additive, dominant, recessive or heterozygote 
modes of inheritance; (6-10) the prior weight on fixed, correlated, independent, 
fixed-structured and correlated-structured models. For each parameterization 
prior, weights on other models are kept in the same relative proportion. 

For further details see Supplementary Note 4. 
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ABS (shared coding) 


@- Blood type 
Ig superfamily 


Extended Data Figure 6 | Strongest regions of association in the Bayesian 
analysis of the three discovery cohorts. Plot on left shows the log;, model- 
averaged Bayes Factor (BF,yg). Table shows the SNP with the highest BF,y, in 
each region (lead SNP), gene(s) of interest in the region, the model with 

the highest posterior weight at the lead SNP and its BF. Models are described in 
Methods; sml, big: small- and large-effects models; fix, cor, ind, fix-str, cor-str: 
fixed, correlated, independent, fixed-structured and correlated-structured 
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effect models; add, dom, rec, het: additive, dominant, recessive, heterozygote 
models; fs: fixed-between-sex model. Coloured points indicate the OR and 
the protective allele frequency in Gambia (red), Malawi (green) and 

Kenya (blue). The right-hand columns indicate regions containing shared 
chimpanzee-human haplotypes or coding SNPs* (ABPs), blood group genes, 
or immunoglobulin superfamily genes. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Evidence for association in the FREM3/GYPE, 
INPP4B and ARL14 regions. a, Evidence for association at directly typed 
SNPs. b, Posterior probability that variants in the FREM3/GYPE region are 
causal, assuming a single variant in the region is causal”, based on the BF, for 
typed and imputed variants. Dashed lines indicate the 95% and 99% credible 
sets. See Fig. 1 legend for further details. c, Details of SNPs encoding the 
common MNS blood groups. Coordinates and alleles are with respect to the 
NCBI b37 human reference sequence. d, Evidence for possible independence of 
effects at the FREM3 and INPP4B loci in Kenya by conditional analysis. y-Axis 
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represents —log)9(association P value) conditional on the imputed dosage at 
rs184895969. Points are coloured by linkage disequilibrium with the top SNP 
rs13103597. e, Forest plot showing sample size, estimated OR and 95% CI for 
the lead imputed SNP (rs149373719) in INPP4B under an additive model of 
association. f, Bar plot showing the posterior weight on different models of 
heterogeneity at rs149373719 under the prior used in the GWAS, assuming an 
additive model of association. g, Forest plot showing evidence in both discovery 
and replication samples in the Sequenom data at rs77389579 in INPP4B. See 
Fig. 2 legend for further details. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Sequence homology, alignability and structural 
variation in the glycophorin region. a, Co-occurrence of short segments of 
DNA (k-mers; top triangle: k = 100, bottom triangle: k = 25) in the human 
reference sequence Each point represents a k-mer that maps to the locations 
indicated by the x- and y-axis positions, either on the same strand (black points) 
or opposite strands (red points). Green vertical lines in this and subsequent 
panels delineate the region of high homology surrounding the three 
glycophorins. b, The location of the lead GWAS marker, ABPs, and protein- 
coding genes in the region. c, Alignability of the 100-mer at each position of the 
reference, up to two mismatches. Values are taken from the UCSC genome 
browser mappability track and averaged over 5 kb bins. d, IMPUTE info 
measure in Kenya for variants with frequency at least 5%, averaged over 5 kb 
bins. e-g, Coverage for samples from YRI and LWK in 1000 Genomes Project 
Phase I carrying esv2662558, carrying esv2668125, or not carrying either 


deletion, respectively. Coverage for each individual is normalized by the mean 
coverage for that individual across chromosome 1, and only computed at 
positions with alignability = 1 for all 100-mers overlapping the position, and 
for reads with mapping quality at least 20. Values are averaged over 5 kb (grey) 
and 10 kb (blue) bins. Three samples with apparently erroneous calls in the 
1000 Genomes Phase I genotype release are coloured (NA18519, red; NA19185, 
yellow; NA19222, green) and assigned to the status indicated by their 
coverage profile. Panel g represents a random sample of 30 individuals not 
carrying the deletion in addition to the two with erroneous genotype calls. 
Coverage computation was performed using the BAM files available from 
the 1000 Genomes Project in October 2014, downloaded from ftp:// 
ftp.1000genomes.ebi.ac.uk/vol1/ftp/data. Four African samples in the Phase I 
release were not assessed because they are not included in this directory. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Correlation between the genotypes at SNPs of 
interest within the GYPE/A/B locus and reported gene transcription levels 
in samples from the YRI and LWK HapMap cohorts’’. P values are for a 


trend test of association where more than one genotype class is present. Only 
assays targeting the glycophorins, and those with a P value below 0.05 
are shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Detail of enrichment analysis. a, Red histogram: 
the empirical distribution of the log), distance of observed tier 1 loci to the 
nearest ABP haplotype. Grey histogram, distribution of distances for 10,000 
simulated tier 1 sets. b, The log; distance of tier 1 (filled red circles) and tier 2 
(empty circles) loci to the nearest ABP, plotted against their rank in BFavg 
order (stronger signals have lower rank). Loci are annotated with the 

nearest gene where a gene exists within the association region. Asterisks denote 
nearest genes that are also the nearest gene to an ABP shared haplotype. 

c, Empirical null distribution of the odds ratio for the enrichment of tier 1 loci 
in the set of genes closest to an ABP shared haplotype, based on 10,000 
simulated SNP sets. The red asterisk and text indicate the odds ratio for the 
observed tier 1 loci. d, Distribution of the proportion of the genome which 
identifies a given gene as nearest, for genes in or not in the set annotated as 


nearest an ABP haplotype. Left, distribution of the length of the genome 
for which the given gene is unambiguously the closest gene. Middle, 
distribution of the number of SNPs in our study for which the given gene is 
the closest gene. Right, distribution of the number of SNPs in our study for 
which the given gene is the nearest gene within a recombination interval of 
2.5 CM + 25 kb around the SNP, as used to determine nearest genes to 
GWAS lead SNPs. e, Empirical P values for enrichment of ABP haplotypes and 
coding SNPs in tier 1 and tier 2 GWAS regions. Second column, P values 
for enrichment by gene overlap. Third to tenth column, P values for 
enrichment by proximity at different length scales. {Results for simulations 
using SNPs frequency-matched to GWAS tier 1 loci in 1% frequency bins. 
+fResults for simulations excluding the regions of ABO, HBB, ATP2B4, 
FREM3, INPP4B, and HHIP-AS1. 
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Plasticity-driven individualization of olfactory 
coding in mushroom body output neurons 


Toshihide Hige't, Yoshinori Aso’, Gerald M. Rubin? & Glenn GC. Turner! 


Although all sensory circuits ascend to higher brain areas where 
stimuli are represented in sparse, stimulus-specific activity pat- 
terns, relatively little is known about sensory coding on the des- 
cending side of neural circuits, as a network converges. In insects, 
mushroom bodies have been an important model system for study- 
ing sparse coding in the olfactory system’”*, where this format is 
important for accurate memory formation‘ *. In Drosophila, it has 
recently been shown that the 2,000 Kenyon cells of the mushroom 
body converge onto a population of only 34 mushroom body out- 
put neurons (MBONs), which fall into 21 anatomically distinct cell 
types”*. Here we provide the first, to our knowledge, comprehens- 
ive view of olfactory representations at the fourth layer of the 
circuit, where we find a clear transition in the principles of sensory 
coding. We show that MBON tuning curves are highly correlated 
with one another. This is in sharp contrast to the process of pro- 
gressive decorrelation of tuning in the earlier layers of the circuit”?. 
Instead, at the population level, odour representations are refor- 
matted so that positive and negative correlations arise between 
representations of different odours. At the single-cell level, we 
show that uniquely identifiable MBONs display profoundly differ- 
ent tuning across different animals, but that tuning of the same 
neuron across the two hemispheres of an individual fly was nearly 
identical. Thus, individualized coordination of tuning arises at this 
level of the olfactory circuit. Furthermore, we find that this indi- 
vidualization is an active process that requires a learning-related 
gene, rutabaga. Ultimately, neural circuits have to flexibly map 
highly stimulus-specific information in sparse layers onto a limited 
number of different motor outputs. The reformatting of sensory 
representations we observe here may mark the beginning of this 
sensory-motor transition in the olfactory system. 

The Kenyon cell (KC) axons are arranged in parallel bundles that 
form the output lobes of the mushroom body (MB). Mushroom body 
output neurons (MBONs) extend dendrites into those lobes, with 
different MBON types innervating distinct subregions’”* (Fig. 1a). 
We expressed the calcium sensor GCaMP5 in MBONSs using a series 
of split-GAL4 lines* (Extended Data Table 1) and measured odour 
tuning using in vivo two-photon imaging, quantifying response mag- 
nitude as the area under the AF/F curves (F, fluorescence intensity; 
Fig. 1b). The high specificity of these drivers typically enabled us to 
track activity of individual MBONSs. We thereby successfully collected 
data from 17 types/combination of types of MBONs, covering 18 out 
of 21 cell types, and one additional MBON from the calyx (Fig. 1c and 
Extended Data Figs 1 and 2; see Methods). 

Consistent with high convergence at this stage of the circuit’®, 
MBONs were generally broadly tuned to odours, as observed in other 
insects'®’”, although there were a few exceptions (for example, «2p3p, 
B’1 and MB-CP1 neurons; Extended Data Fig. 3). In the MBONs with 
axonal projections inside the MB lobes (1, ylpedc, and 4 neurons), 
we observed prolonged rise times (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

One of the important factors governing the stimulus-specificity of 
population-level representations is how independent and decorrelated 


their sensory tuning is. Optimal coding theory dictates that a compact 
neuronal population most efficiently conveys stimulus-specific informa- 
tion if the tuning properties of different neurons are decorrelated, so the 
redundancy of their signalling is minimized'*, which we refer to as 
tuning decorrelation. We confine our analysis here to a tuning-curve- 
based view of the system, and do not explore the role that temporal 
patterning of spikes might have in conveying information, as has been 
shown in other systems’*"*. Overall, odour tuning of the MBON popu- 
lation was notable for its lack of diversity, showing high levels of cor- 
relation (Figs 1d and 2e). We found no obvious relationship between the 
degree of tuning correlation of different MBONs and their type of input 
KC, the neurotransmitter they release, or where they subsequently pro- 
ject (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). 

These highly correlated, dense response patterns were in sharp con- 
trast to the KCs. The calcium responses of KCs to the same set of 
odours, measured at the cell body layer, were sparse and specific 
(Fig. 2a, b), with much lower levels of tuning correlation (Fig. 2e). 
To visualize how odour representations are transformed between the 
KCs and MBONs, we used principal component analysis (PCA) to 
represent population response patterns observed on each stimulus trial 
(Fig. 2c; see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 6). Although different 
odour clusters were well-separated in the KCs, in MBONs they 
were much closer to one another and often partially overlapping. 
Nevertheless, there was a coarse structure to the distribution of differ- 
ent odours, and some were well-separated. This basic structure was 
conserved when we analysed subpopulations of MBONs according to 
their axonal projection sites (Extended Data Fig. 5c). The close prox- 
imity of odour clusters visualized by PCA was reflected in a lower score 
of odour classification analysis in MBONs than KCs (Fig. 2d; see 
Methods). Importantly, this was not simply caused by the sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of neurons, or their broad tuning compared to the 
KCs. When we held cell number and tuning breadth constant, but 
artificially decorrelated MBON tuning by assigning rearranged odour 
labels to each cell’s tuning curve, classification accuracy markedly 
increased (Fig. 2d, e; see Methods). Furthermore, when we examined 
the number of distinct odour clusters in MBON space, relatively few 
clusters were apparent, but artificial decorrelation of MBON tuning 
increased the number of clusters to match the number of odours, just 
like the KC representations (Fig. 2f; see Methods). These results clearly 
show that a neuronal population of this size and breadth of tuning is 
capable of representing odour identity accurately; however, the corre- 
lations in MBON tuning properties place an important limit on that 
capacity. We note that it is still possible that specific information about 
odour identity could be carried in the precise timing of MBON spike 
trains’), 

We then asked what features of sensory information become avail- 
able at this layer. To address this, we calculated the correlations 
between neural representations of all pairs of odours in KCs and 
MBONs and compared the distributions (Fig. 2g). In KCs, this 
distribution showed a single sharp peak near zero, indicating that 
odour representations are largely decorrelated; in fact, artificially 
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Figure 1 | Summary of olfactory tuning patterns in MBONs. a, Schematic of 
the KCs and MBONs. b, GCaMP5 imaging in the «’2 neuron. Left, example 
images of the odour responses from axonal arbor. Greyscale image, baseline 
fluorescence. Scale bar, 10 1m. Vin, apple cider vinegar; Yst, yeast; Hep, 
2-heptanone; Hex, 1-hexanol; Oct, 3-octanol; MCH, 4-methylcyclohexanol; 
Pep, peppermint; EtOH, ethanol; Cit, citronella. Middle, AF/F time courses in 
the same cell. Grey, individual trials (n = 4). Red, mean. Shaded areas, 2-s 
odour stimulations. Right, odour tuning profiles. Bars, mean (+s.e.m.) 
normalized tuning (n = 5 flies; see Methods). Heat map, tuning in each fly. 

c, Odour tuning in the remaining 16 MBON cell types. d, Correlation matrix of 
tuning patterns of MBONs (Pearson’s r; middle). Cell types are arranged 
according to the dendrogram (left) based on the correlation distances (1 — r). 
Neurotransmitters (ACh, acetylcholine; Glu, glutamate, GABA, 
‘y-aminobutyric acid; ND, not determined) and the input lobes are indicated 
by dots. 


decorrelating KC tuning had little further effect. By contrast, in 
MBONs correlation coefficients ranged widely without an obvious 
peak around zero. Both the dense format of MBON representations, 
as well as the pattern of activity contribute to this distribution shape, 
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since artificially decorrelating MBON tuning properties resulted in a 
wider distribution than in the KCs, but now with a clear peak around 
zero (Fig. 2g and Extended Data Fig. 5e). Some of the relationships 
between odours are partially inherited from previous layers of neurons, 
because we observed a significant positive correlation between correla- 
tion coefficients in KCs and in MBONs (Fig. 2i). Notably, negative 
correlations between different odour representations, a rare feature 
in KCs, become relatively common in MBONs, especially in MBON 
subpopulations with axonal projections to particular downstream areas 
(Fig. 2h and Extended Data Fig. 5d). Thus, it seems that MBONs 
convey a sense of interrelationship between odours, be it positive or 
negative. In this context, it is interesting to note that two odour groups 
of opposite valence were reliably the most distantly located in MBON 
coding space (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 5c) and were never mis- 
classified with each other (Extended Data Fig. 7). One of those groups 
was apple cider vinegar and yeast, which are attractive food odours for 
Drosophila’*"*. The other was CO, together with citronella, which are 
both reported to be natural repellents to Drosophila’”"’. 

We next focused on odour tuning properties at the single-cell level. 
Specifically, we asked whether cell types with uniquely identifiable 
anatomy also have consistent tuning properties in different animals. 
Such functional stereotypy is readily apparent in the projection neu- 
rons at the second layer of the circuit’””°. In MBONs, by contrast, we 
observed a range of similarity in tuning across animals depending on 
cell types (Fig. 3a). Some MBONSs showed highly consistent responses; 
however, several had very diverse tuning. Among all the MBONs, the 
a2sc neuron exhibited the greatest variability. This was not due to 
ambiguity in cell identification, since there is only one «2sc neuron 
per hemisphere®. Moreover, a similar level of inter-animal variability 
was also observed with whole-cell recordings (Fig. 3b-d). 

Tuning patterns of individual KCs are not stereotyped across ani- 
mals”, which is likely to arise from the probabilistic input connectivity 
of the projection neurons”. Is the variability in MBON tuning simply 
inherited from the probabilistic organization of the previous layer? If 
so, tuning properties of MBONs should be as variable across hemi- 
spheres in the same brain as they are across different animals. 
However, this was clearly not the case. Pairs of «2sc neurons from 
opposite sides of the same brain exhibited strikingly similar tuning 
compared to those from different brains (Fig. 3e and g). We observed 
similar results in three other MBON types (Extended Data Fig. 8). 
Thus, tuning patterns of MBONs are individual-specific as a result 
of a process that is coordinated across hemispheres, rather than ran- 
dom wiring patterns. 

We next set out to ask how this functional individuality of the circuit 
arises at the level of MBONs. The dense dendritic arbor of the MBONs 
implies that MBONs summate input from many KCs””’. If so, does the 
variable tuning of MBONs derive from variable overall levels of popu- 
lation activity in KCs? However, while tuning profiles of individual 
KCs are not predictable”, the summed output from the overall KC 
population could be consistent across animals, since projection neu- 
rons from different glomeruli have relatively stereotyped numbers of 
output terminals in the MB, suggesting that the total excitatory drive to 
the KCs may be characteristic for each odour**”*. Furthermore, the 
number of responding KCs for a given odour is positively correlated 
with the total activity of olfactory receptor neurons responding to that 
odour’. To directly examine the variability of bulk MB output, we 
imaged calcium responses in the KC axon bundle at the site where it 
contacts the «2sc neuron. We found that the tuning of the bulk KC 
population was relatively consistent from fly to fly, in contrast to the 
a2sc neuron (Fig. 3f, g). We thus found no sign of individuality in the 
summed activity of the KCs. But then, why do MBONSs, thought to 
receive heavily convergent input from KCs, not end up with stereo- 
typed tuning patterns? To better understand how KC activity is inte- 
grated by MBONs, we measured functional connectivity between «/B 
KCs and «2sc neurons by paired whole-cell recordings (Fig. 4a, b). 
Surprisingly, we found only 7 pairs out of 24 with an excitatory 
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Figure 2 | Transformation of population representations from KCs to 
MBONs. a, Representative odour responses of KC somata in a single fly with 
pseudo-coloured AF/F images overlaid on greyscale basal fluorescence. Scale 
bar, 20 um. b, Summary of responses from the fly in a. Columns, KCs. Rows, 
trials sorted by odours. c, Odour representations in a single representative fly 
(KCs, same fly as a) or virtual fly (MBONs) projected onto the first three 
principal component axes (PC; 100 data points per odour; see Methods). 
Colours indicate odours as in b. d, Accuracy of odour classification 

(100 classification scores for both KCs and MBONs; see Methods). Red lines 
indicate medians, boxes interquartile ranges, notches 95% confidence intervals, 
whiskers data ranges, and crosses outliers. Grey line, chance level. e, Correlation 
matrices of tuning curves. Data are from a single representative fly (KCs) or 
virtual fly (MBONs). f, Clustering analysis of population activity patterns in 


Correlation in KCs 


KCs and MBONSs (KCs, n = 10 flies; MBONs, n = 20 virtual flies; see Methods). 
Highest silhouette values indicate optimal clustering. Silhouette value ranges 
are KCs, 0.37-0.84; MBONs, 0.35-0.74; decorrelated MBONs, 0.27-0.65. 

g, Correlation coefficients (Pearson’s r) of neural representations of ten odours 
(45 odour pairs), calculated using the response patterns averaged across trials in 
KCs (n = 10 flies, orange) and MBONs (n = 1,000 virtual flies, blue). Mean 
distributions are shown. Distributions of artificially decorrelated data are in 
lighter colours. h, Same as g, but for MBON subpopulations with axonal 
projections to different areas. See also Extended Data Fig. 5. CRE, crepine; SIP, 
superior intermediate protocerebrum. i, Correlation coefficients in KCs and 
MBONS are positively correlated. Each dot corresponds to correlation 
coefficient of a specific odour pair (mean + s.d.). Grey line, linear regression 
(R? = 0.42, P<10°). 
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Figure 3 | Individualization of tuning in MBONs. a, Correlations of MBON 
tuning patterns across different flies (n = 5 flies for each cell type). b, Sample 
traces from whole-cell recordings from o2sc neurons. Red dots, spikes. Shaded 
areas, 1-s odour presentations. c, Raster plots of «2sc odour responses. laa, 
isoamyl acetate. d, Tuning curves (mean + s.e.m.) from c. e, Odour tuning of 
pairs of #2sc neurons on the left and right hemispheres of five representative 
flies, from GCaMP5 imaging (normalized to the strongest response, 

mean ~ s.e.m.). BtOH, 1-butatol; Hxa, 1-hexanal. f, «/B KC population tuning 
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across different hemispheres of the same fly, recorded at the «2 region of the 
MB lobes. g, Tuning patterns of «2sc neurons from different hemispheres of the 
same fly are more correlated than those from different flies (n = 8 flies, 

P<10 “*, Tukey’s post-hoc test following two-way analysis of variance 
(ANOVA)). Correlations of KC population tuning were indistinguishable 
within versus across flies (n = 7 flies, P > 0.95, Tukey’s post-hoc test). 
Interactions between cell types (a2sc versus KCs) and comparison types 
(within versus across flies) were significant (P < 0.05, two-way ANOVA). 
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Figure 4 | Connection probability between KCs and a MBON. a, Schematic 
of paired whole-cell recording. b, Post-hoc immunohistochemistry of biocytin 
infused via whole-cell electrodes (green, maximum intensity projection). Axon 
of «/B KC, extending within «/B lobes (dotted line), and dendritic arbor of «2sc 
neuron (arrow) are visible. Magenta, anti-nc82 staining. Scale bar, 20 tum. ¢, 
A directly connected KC-«2sc neuron pair. Top, a train of KC spikes (Pre) and 
the evoked response in a @2sc neuron (Post) recorded simultaneously. Middle, 
discrete excitatory postsynaptic potential (EPSP) steps visualized by spike- 
trigger-averaging MBON membrane potential on the first KC spike of each 
trial. Bottom, enlarged spike-trigger-averaged EPSPs for the first, second and 
third spikes in the train reveal a short synaptic delay (<2 ms). d, The four 
categories of synaptic connectivity (see Methods). The first-spike-trigger- 
averaged responses for all pairs in each category are overlaid. Timing of the KC 
spikes is indicated by greyscale bar, whose intensity shows the mean relative 
spike rate. 


connection, only 5 of which were likely to be monosynaptic (Fig. 4c, d 
and Extended Data Fig. 9; see Methods). This gives a probability of 
connection of < 30%, far more selective than the all-to-one convergence 
suggested by the dendritic anatomy. Thus, our results suggest that «2sc 
neurons are capable of extracting very different information in different 
animals, even from presynaptic KCs that have similar overall population 
tuning, through individual-specific connectivity with KCs. 

One process that could plausibly underlie such flexible wiring is 
synaptic plasticity; indeed plasticity has been observed at this synapse 
in other insects”*. To test this we examined whether Rutabaga, an 
adenylyl cyclase required for learning’, is involved in generating the 
cross-fly differences in tuning. In rutabaga mutants, across-fly tuning 
variability of the %2sc neurons was markedly reduced, and there was no 
longer a significant difference between within- and across-fly correla- 
tions (Fig. 5). Thus the cross-fly differences in this neuron are the result 
of an active process that requires rutabaga signalling. However, ruta- 
baga-dependent plasticity does not seem to be the sole determinant of 
the MBON tuning because the relatively stereotyped MBON tuning in 
the mutants is still different from the bulk KC tuning (Fig. 3f). rutabaga 
may also contribute to the coordination of tuning across hemispheres, 
since within-animal correlations in the mutants tend to be lower than 
in controls, although this difference was not statistically significant. 

This work presents the most complete population-level character- 
ization of tuning at any layer of the olfactory system. This extensive 
coverage of the population, combined with our back-to-back compar- 
ison to the previous layer, enabled us to demonstrate that the progress- 
ive decorrelation of neuronal tuning that marks the ascending layers of 
the sensory circuit”” comes to an end immediately downstream of the 
KCs, as the network converges. Fine temporal patterns of spiking, or 
subtle correlations in signalling across multiple MBONs within each 
animal, neither of which we could detect here, could contribute to the 
specificity of odour representations at this layer (but see Extended Data 
Fig. 6). Nevertheless, our results clearly show that positive and negative 
correlations arise in MBONs, clustering some odour representations 
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Figure 5 | Cross-individual variability is lost in rutabaga mutants. a, Odour 
tuning of a pair of %2sc neurons on the left and right hemispheres in the 
same fly, recorded with GCaMP5 imaging (mean + s.e.m.). Data from five 
wild-type males. b, Same as a but rut’’*? males. c, Control males show 
higher variability across flies than within flies (n = 9 flies, P< 10 *, Tukey’s 
post-hoc test following two-way ANOVA). This difference is lost in rut*°®? 
hemizygous males, which show similar levels of variability both within and 
across flies (n = 8 flies, P > 0.995, Tukey’s post-hoc test). Interactions 
between the genotypes and comparison types (within versus across flies) were 
significant (P < 0.005, two-way ANOVA). Within-fly tuning correlations 
were not statistically different between the two genotypes (P > 0.65, Tukey’s 
post-hoc test). 


together and pushing others apart. This grouping might be useful 
when it comes to making a behavioural choice, since the general 
categorization of stimuli, rather than detailed, stimulus-specific 
information would be more important at this stage. Thus, MBON 
representations may be well-suited to control motor outputs”’. 
Interestingly, similarly prominent network convergence occurs with 
cortical projections to the basal ganglia**, whose main function is to 
select an appropriate action plan by interpreting the available sensory 
information. 

The plasticity-driven individualized tuning of MBONs is a counter- 
point to the highly stereotyped responses of the output neurons of the 
lateral horn (LH), an olfactory centre that lies in parallel with the MB” 
and is implicated in innate responses to odour*’. In contrast, the influ- 
ence of plasticity on MBON tuning highlights the flexibility of this 
branch of the circuit, where odour representations could be reshaped 
either to fine tune, or perhaps to override the innate responses driven 
by the LH pathway, reflecting each fly’s individually unique olfactory 
experience. 
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METHODS 


Fly stocks. Flies were raised at room temperature on conventional cornmeal- 
based medium. All experiments were performed on adult females, 2-5 days 
post-eclosion, unless otherwise noted. Note that we used the same animal-rearing 
conditions for all flies when we examined the variability of tuning across different 
flies, and that we always compared flies of same gender. In several cases, we even 
recorded on the same day from progeny of the same cross, raised in the same food 
vial. No randomization or blinding methods were used. For calcium imaging, flies 
bearing UAS-GCaMPéf (ref. 31; KC cell body imaging) or GCaMP5 (ref. 32; 
MBON and KC axon imaging) were crossed with appropriate GAL4 or split- 
GAL4 lines, and the resulting F1 flies were used. We used OK107-GAL4 
(refs. 33, 34) for KC imaging (both cell body and lobe imaging) and a series of 
split-GAL4 lines for MBON imaging® (Extended Data Fig. 2; Extended Data Table 
1; see also http://www. janelia.org/split-gal4 for the expression patterns as well as 
enhancer fragments used to construct these split-GAL4 lines). For experiments in 
rutabaga mutants, we used the fact that rutabaga is X-linked. rut”°*° (ref. 35) 
females were crossed with UAS-GCaMP5; MBO80C males, and their male pro- 
geny, hemizygous for rut*’®’, were used for imaging. For electrophysiological 
recording from the «#2sc neuron, we crossed UAS-2eGFP with MZ160-GAL4 
(ref. 36). For dual whole-cell recording from «/f KCs and the «2sc neuron, we 
crossed UAS-2eGFP; MZ160 with c739, an «/B-specific driver**””. UAS-GCaMP 
flies were provided by V. Jayaraman, rut” and c739 by J. Dubnau and MZ160 by 
K. Ito. UAS-2eGFP was obtained from the Bloomington stock centre. 
Nomenclature of MBONs. The set of 21 cell types of MBONs from the MB lobes 
and one from the calyx are defined by their morphology, having dendrites inside 
the MB and axonal projections elsewhere’. For simplicity, in this paper we call each 
MBON according to its dendritic region in the MB lobes, such as «1, y5B’2a and so 
on (Extended Data Table 1). 

Odour delivery. The following monomolecular odorants were purchased from 
Sigma and used as stimuli: 2-heptanone (Hep; CAS# 110-43-0), 1-hexanol (Hex; 
111-27-3), 3-octanol (Oct; 589-98-0), 4-methylcyclohexanol (MCH; 589-91-3), 
ethanol (EtOH; 64-17-5), isoamyl acetate (Iaa; 123-92-2), 1-hexanal (Hxa; 66- 
25-1), 1-butanol (BtOH; 71-36-3) and hexyl acetate (Hya; 142-92-7). We also used 
natural essential oils from peppermint (Pep) and citronella (Cit; Aura Cacia) as 
well as other natural odours, apple cider vinegar (Vin; Richfood) and yeast (Yst; 
Lessafre). In imaging experiments, odours were presented through a custom-built 
device as described previously’. 40-ml vials were loaded with 5-ml pure odorants, 
except for essential oils, which were diluted with mineral oil at 1:100. Yeast was 
prepared by adding 5 ml distilled water to 1 gdry yeast. Saturated headspace 
vapours were diluted by two steps of air dilutions down to 10% (experiments in 
Figs 1-3a) or 5% (other experiments). CO was directly taken from the house-line 
and presented at 1%. Final flow rate of the air stream was set to 0.4] min! 
(experiments in Figs 1-3a) or 1 Imin™! (other experiments) with a final tubing 
size of 1/16 inch (inner diameter). Stability and reproducibility of the stimuli were 
continuously monitored throughout the experiments using a photo-ionization 
detector (PID; Aurora Scientific). A slightly different odour delivery system was 
used for electrophysiological experiments, in which air dilution was only one step 
and the odorants were diluted with mineral oil. Odour concentrations were 
adjusted to be equivalent to the 5% dilution used in imaging experiments, as 
confirmed by PID measurements. Final flow rate was 1 |min‘'. For all experi- 
ments, odours were presented in a pseudo-random order so that no odour was 
presented twice in succession. 

Calcium imaging. In vivo two-photon calcium imaging was performed as 
described previously’ using a Prairie Ultima system (Bruker) and a Ti-Sapphire 
laser (Chameleon XR; Coherent) tuned to 920 nm (6-10 mW at the sample). All 
images were acquired with 40 X water-immersion objective (LUMPlanFl/IR, 
numerical aperture 0.8; Olympus). The preparation was continuously perfused 
with saline containing (in mM): NaCl, 103; KCl, 3; CaCl, 1.5; MgCl, 4; NaHCO, 
26; N-tris(hydroxymethyl)methyl-2-aminoethane-sulfonic acid, 5; NaH2POx, 1; 
trehalose, 10; glucose, 10 (pH 7.3 when bubbled with 95% O, and 5% CO,, 
275 mOsm). When measuring odour tuning in MBONs, we aimed to separate 
signals from as many MBON types as possible, preferably at axons. However, 
many of the MBONs send their axons bilaterally in a symmetric manner. In these 
cases, even if the labelling in the split-GAL4 line is confined to a single cell in each 
brain hemisphere, it was often difficult to image a single axon because the sym- 
metric axonal projections were extensively intertwined in a tight helical structure. 
Imaging at the dendrites was often advantageous to unambiguously assign signals 
to individual MBONs. Therefore we performed a series of pilot experiments to 
examine calcium responses in different cellular compartments. In the «2sc neuron, 
we noticed that in some experiments there was almost no calcium response to any 
odour at the cell body (Extended Data Fig. 1a), while we had observed spiking 
responses to every odour in every whole-cell recording from this neuron (Fig. 3c). 
This disconnect is presumably attributable to low expression of voltage-gated 
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calcium channels at the soma and/or to the extremely long primary neurite con- 
necting the soma to the axon and dendrites. On the other hand, calcium responses at 
dendrites and axons were consistently observed even when there was no somatic 
response (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Notably, the time course and the magnitude of the 
responses were largely similar between the dendrite and axon in the same neuron. 
We tested how general this was across different MBONs by comparing calcium 
responses in axons and dendrites in five different cell types. These five types were all 
the ones in which we could distinguish both axonal and dendritic signals for indi- 
vidual neurons (Extended Data Fig. la-e). In all cases, the responses were highly 
similar (Pearson’s r = 0.92 + 0.013, mean + s.e.m.; n = 10 cells). Furthermore, tun- 
ing breadths were also identical (Extended Data Fig. 1f, g). Therefore, to measure 
tuning curves in MBONSs, we imaged at either dendrite or axon, whichever max- 
imized the isolation of signals from the MBON of interest (Extended Data Fig. 2; 
Extended Data Table 1), except for Extended Data Figs 1 and 8. KC imaging was 
performed at the cell body layer as described previously’. In both cases, imaging 
frames were typically 300 X 300 pixels, acquired with a pixel dwell time of 1.6 1s, 
yielding frame rates around 4 Hz, which slightly varied across experiments depend- 
ing on the optical zoom factor. For each odour presentation trial, data were acquired 
for 20s with an odour pulse (2s in duration for experiments in Figs 1-3a, 1s for 
other experiments) triggered 8 s after trial onset. Inter-stimulus interval was 25s. 
When we compared tuning patterns of 02sc neurons across hemispheres, we imaged 
the two hemispheres sequentially rather than simultaneously, so stimulus presenta- 
tions were independent across the two recordings. This ensured that the higher 
correlations we observed within animals could not be attributed to noise correla- 
tions, that is, coordinated changes in neuronal responses based on momentary 
fluctuations in the internal state of the animal, such as its level of arousal**. 
Electrophysiology. Previously reported methods for in vivo whole-cell recordings 
in projection neurons’? were adapted for MBONs and KCs. The patch pipettes 
were pulled for a resistance of 4-5 MQ (MBON) or 6-7 MQ (KC) and filled with 
pipette solution containing (in mM): L-potassium aspartate, 125; HEPES, 10; 
EGTA, 1.1; CaCl, 0.1; Mg-ATP, 4; Na-GTP, 0.5; biocytin hydrazide, 13; with 
pH adjusted to 7.3 with KOH (265 mOsm). Bath solution was the same as in 
imaging experiments. Single or dual whole-cell current-clamp recordings were 
made using the Axon MultiClamp 700B amplifier (Molecular Devices). Cells were 
held at around —60mV by injecting hyperpolarizing current (<20pA for 
MBONs, < 5 pA for KCs). Signals were low-pass filtered at 5 kHz and digitized 
at 10kHz. Specific cell types were visually targeted by GFP signal with a 60 
water-immersion objective (LUMPlanFl/IR; Olympus) attached to an upright 
microscope (BX51WI; Olympus). Although MZ160-GAL4 labels multiple types 
of MBONs in the MB-V2 cluster, we were typically able to distinguish the «2sc 
neuron, which is a single unique neuron’, from the others based on the distinct size 
and location of its cell body. The morphology of all recorded cells, both «2sc 
neurons and «/f KCs, were visualized by post-hoc immunohistochemistry with 
biocytin”’; any data from incorrectly targeted cells were discarded. In dual whole- 
cell recording from /B KCs and the o2sc neuron, we took several steps to max- 
imize the chance of detecting weak connections. Since KCs are immunonegative 
for choline acetyltransferase”’° and unlikely to be cholinergic*’, we applied the 
cholinergic blocker mecamylamine (100 |1M) to the bath saline to minimize unre- 
lated circuit activity that could obscure weak connections. In addition, we tested 
for connections using current injection (25.2+5.5 pA, 175 +9.0ms, mean + 
s.e.m.) to drive high frequency spike trains in the KCs (10.6 + 0.8 spikes, mean + 
s.e.m.). 

Data analysis. All data analyses were performed in MATLAB (R2008b, Math- 
Works). All sample sizes were enough for robust statistical tests, which are appro- 
priately chosen based on the distribution of data. No statistical methods were used 
to predetermine sample size. 

Analysis of imaging data. For the analysis of MBONs, a region of interest (ROI) 
was manually set for each trial based on the mean baseline image. Response 
magnitudes were calculated as the integrated fluorescence change (AF/F) in the 
time window between stimulus onset and 5 s after stimulus offset. Analysis of KC 
imaging required motion corrections and frame alignments in order to retain the 
identity of each ROI (that is, each KC cell body) throughout a whole imaging 
session, as described previously*”. For the measurement of tuning similarity, we 
used Pearson’s correlation coefficient. When we used Euclidean distance instead, 
the results of the statistical tests remained the same in all cases (data not shown) 
except for one case (Extended Data Fig. 8e), where we did not detect a significant 
difference with the Euclidean distance measurement (data not shown). 

Analysis of electrophysiological data. Spikes were automatically detected by 
custom-written scripts based on amplitude, after removing slow membrane poten- 
tial deflections with a high-pass filter, and verified by visual inspection. Response 
spike rates were calculated in a window of 0.5-3.5 s after odour valve opening, and 
baseline spike rates were subtracted. To calculate the statistical significance of a 
connection between an «/$ KC and an «2sc neuron, we determined the difference 
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between the mean %2sc membrane potential during the KC spike train and during 
the baseline period on each individual trial (51 + 4 trials per pair), and used a f-test 
with a threshold significance value of P < 0.05. Out of 24 pairs recorded, we found 
only eight statistically significant postsynaptic responses. Five pairs were judged as 
monosynaptically connected because step-wise increments in membrane potential 
were obvious in spike-trigger-averaged traces and also because the delay between 
the KC spike and the onset of the EPSP was less than 2 ms (Extended Data Fig. 9a, d). 
In two other pairs, we observed smaller excitatory responses but could not detect 
unitary steps for each spike, even in spike-trigger-averaged traces (Extended Data 
Fig. 9b). Such connections could be either direct excitatory connections with unitary 
strength smaller than our detection limit or indirect feed-forward connections. The 
one remaining connection we found was, to our surprise, inhibitory (Extended Data 
Fig. 9c). The synaptic delay was too long for a monosynaptic connection via iono- 
tropic transmission, suggesting that it represents a powerful feed-forward inhibitory 
connection. However, it remains possible that it is a monosynaptic connection with 
facilitatory synapses or slow metabotropic input. Although we cannot rule out the 
possibility that we are missing some extremely weak connections, we consider this 
unlikely given our experimental approach, namely quietening spontaneous network 
activity by blocking cholinergic transmission and then driving high frequency spike 
trains in the presynaptic KC (see the section above for details). Even if we assume 
that some connections went undetected, our results would nevertheless indicate that 
synaptic weights of KC-o2sc connections are highly heterogeneous, since some 
connections were strong enough for us to detect clear unitary synaptic events. 
Thus, in any case our results indicate that connectivity between o/s KCs and 
a2sc neurons is highly selective. 

Population coding analyses. To compare population coding in KCs and MBONs, 
we represented the odour response patterns from each stimulus trial as a point in 
an N-dimensional neuronal coding space, where each of the axes represents the 
response magnitude of each neuron. For KC representations, each axis corre- 
sponded to one of the KCs imaged in one fly. For MBONs, since different cell 
types were imaged in different flies, we combined data from 17 different flies to 
produce an aggregate MBON population reflecting activity in a single ‘virtual fly’. 
Since we have recordings from 5 flies for each type of MBON, by combining 
different recordings we can construct many different virtual flies; one example 
is shown in Fig. 2c. This approach assumes that there is no specific correlation 
between the tuning patterns of different cell types in the same animal. However, if 
different MBON types tended to be positively or negatively correlated in individual 
flies, that could have an impact on the odour-specific information available in 
population-level activity patterns, which we would have overlooked by analysing 
virtual flies. To test whether this was the case, we imaged multiple types of MBONs 
in the same animal by combining different split-GAL4 drivers (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). We compared tuning patterns in four pairs of cell types. These pairs 
included MBONs receiving input from the same MB lobe («1 vs «2sc), those with 
input from the same types of KCs («1 vs B1), and those with input from different 
types of KCs («1, B1 vs 74), as well as MBONs with relatively higher variability of 
tuning across flies («1 and 2sc; Fig. 3a). In no case did we find that the correlation 
of tuning within an animal was significantly different from the correlation across 
different animals (Extended Data Fig. 6). This result justifies using virtual flies to 
analyse MBON population representations. Each recording consisted of 4-7 trials 
per odour, so for virtual flies, we generated random combinations of those trials by 
bootstrapping. For example we generated 100 bootstrapped trials in one virtual fly 
for the display in Fig. 2c. On the other hand, we could not combine KC data from 
multiple flies because, unlike MBONs, the identities of KCs cannot be matched up 
between different flies. To make our analysis of the KC population similar to the 
MBONs, we also applied trial bootstrapping to the KC data, so that noise correla- 
tions, absent from the individually recorded MBON data, are also not present in 
the KCs. 

Odour classification. For odour classification analysis, we adopted a linear clas- 
sification algorithm based on Euclidean distances between odour representations 
in neuronal coding space. Odour-evoked activity patterns for each bootstrapped 
trial, generated as described above, were represented as points in this coding space, 
and the centroids of the points corresponding to each of the ten test odours were 
calculated. The data point for each trial was then classified as the odour with the 
nearest centroid. In order to avoid overfitting, the following two steps were imple- 
mented. First, when calculating centroid locations, the trial of interest was 
removed from the data set (leave-one-out cross validation). Second, when gen- 
erating bootstrapped trials, the same trial was selected only once in a given data set. 
Since the number of trials in each recording was 4-7, we generated only 4-7 
bootstrapped trials at a time. For KCs, we repeated this process 10 times per fly 
(n = 10 flies), yielding 100 classification scores in Fig. 2d. For MBONSs, we gen- 
erated one combination of bootstrapped trials for each virtual fly, and repeated this 
in 100 different virtual flies, again yielding 100 data points for Fig. 2d. To arti- 
ficially decorrelate tuning profiles across MBONs, we shuffled odour labels for 


each cell’s data, which breaks up any tendency for odours to evoke similar res- 
ponses in different MBONs. These newly assigned odour labels were fixed and 
used for the subsequent classification analysis with same nearest-centroid 
approach described above. This whole process, shuffling odours, determining 
centroids and then testing classification, was carried out 100 separate times to 
obtain the 100 classification scores plotted in Fig. 2d. When neuron labels are 
shuffled between trials, classification accuracy dropped to near chance level, indi- 
cating that patterns of activity are important for classification in both cases. They 
did not drop all the way to chance because different odours evoke different overall 
levels of activity, which also contributes information about odour identity; this is 
eliminated by additionally shuffling odour labels (Fig. 2d). 

Cluster analysis. For cluster analysis (Fig. 2f), we employed the k-means cluster- 
ing algorithm. k-means clustering is an unsupervised clustering method that 
allows us to partition data points into arbitrary number of clusters such that the 
total distance from the individual points to their cluster centroids is minimized. 
The quality of such clusters can be evaluated by the mean silhouette value of all the 
data points’. The silhouette value (ranging from —1 to 1) for the i-th data point 
can be calculated as s(i) = (b(i) — a(i))/max{a(i), b(i)}, where a(i) is the average 
distance to the other points in the same cluster, and b(i) is the average distance to 
the points in the closest neighbouring cluster. Thus, if data points form compact 
clusters that are well separated from each other and are appropriately partitioned, 
the mean silhouette value approaches 1. On the other hand, if clusters are diffuse 
and/or overlapping each other, a lower value is obtained, even when the clusters 
are optimally partitioned. In addition, even when there are nicely separated com- 
pact clusters, it gives a lower value if the partitioning pattern is inappropriate (for 
example, dividing one cluster into halves or combining two clusters to one). Thus, 
by using k-means to explore a wide-ranging number of clusters (2 to 20), and 
searching for the partitioning that gave the highest silhouette value, we were able to 
determine the optimal number of clusters in MBON and KC odour representa- 
tions. We examined the clustering in the data with different dimensionalities by 
gradually increasing the number of principal components (PCs) for the projection. 
To make the analysis comparable between KCs and MBONs, which consist of 
profoundly different numbers of cells, we matched the total fraction of variance 
captured as we increased dimensionality, rather than directly increasing the num- 
ber of PCs. In other words, we increased dimensionality by using a sufficient 
number of PCs to capture the same amount of variance in KC and MBON popula- 
tions. Cluster quality quickly diminished when too many PCs were added. This is 
presumably because these later PCs mainly contained noise rather than signals 
related to odours, which would simply make existing clusters more diffuse in 
higher-dimensional space. We used built-in functions of MATLAB to perform 
PCA and k-means clustering as well as to calculate silhouette values. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Comparison of odour-evoked calcium responses 
across multiple cell compartments. a, Odour responses were sequentially 
recorded at three different compartments (axon, blue; dendrite, orange and 
soma, black) in two different «2sc neurons with GCaMP5 imaging. Upper 
subpanel shows mean AF/F traces from different compartments (4 or 5 trials 
for each). Shaded areas indicate 1-s odour stimulations. Lower subpanel shows 
tuning profiles in axon and dendrites (normalized to the strongest response, 
mean ~ s.e.m.). Note that the time course, response magnitude and tuning 
profiles are largely consistent between the axon and dendrite in the same cell, 
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while signals at the soma are small and slower (Cell2) or sometimes 
undetectable (Cell1). b-e, Data from 4 other types of MBONs. Scale of the 
traces is the same as in a. Correlation between axons and dendrites is 

0.92 + 0.013 (Pearson’s r, mean ~ s.e.m.; n = 10 cells). Hya, hexyl acetate. 

f, Mean normalized tuning of the ten cells. Odours are sorted according to the 
rank order in each cell to visualize the tuning width. g, Kurtosis of tuning 
curves. There was no difference between axons and dendrites (P = 0.16, 
paired t-test). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Raw traces of calcium imaging in MBONs. For all 
17 types/combination of types of MBONSs, we show a projection image of 
confocal stacks from split-GAL4 lines (left), example AF/F images of the 
calcium responses to ten odours and air (middle) and AF/F time courses 
(right). Note that all the split-GAL4 lines used in this study label the target 
MBONs with extremely high specificity. The white squares indicate the 
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approximate region scanned during calcium imaging. Greyscale images show 
baseline fluorescence (scale bar, 5 um), while colour map images represent 
calcium responses (AF/F, colour scale bottom right). Traces showing AF/F time 
courses on individual trials (grey; n = 4-7) are overlaid with the mean (red), 
scale bar, 50% AF/F. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Relationship between response intensity and 
tuning selectivity. Lifetime sparseness, an index of tuning selectivity’, 

was plotted against the magnitude of the largest odour response observed for 
each neuron (mean AF/F during the response window). Each dot corresponds 
to one of the 17 MBON types (mean + s.e.m.; n = 5 flies). There was no 
correlation between the two variables (Spearman’s p = —0.16, P = 0.54). 
Thus, the relatively selective tuning patterns observed in four MBONSs (blue) 
are likely not related to the intensity of the response. Rather, for three of these 
cells, we noticed that their narrow tuning was accompanied by unusual 


0.6 0.8 1 


dendritic anatomy. B’1 neuron is the only MBON with extensive dendritic 
processes outside the MB, and calyx neuron (MB-CP1) is the only MBON that 
samples from the MB calyx. «2p3p neuron’s dendrites seem to contact solely 
the «/Bp KCs, whose dendrites arborize in the sub-region of the MB calyx 
known as the accessory calyx, where no olfactory input has been reported’. 
The narrow tuning patterns of the fourth neuron, y5f’2a, seem to be related to 
the transient inhibitory epochs uniquely observed in this neuron (Extended 
Data Fig. 4). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Diversity in response time courses across the Note that three MBONs (1, ylpedc, and 4) that have axonal terminals 
MBON population. Normalized mean AF/F responses to yeast odour for all _ in the MB lobes show slower time courses (red) than the others (black). The cell 
MBON types overlaid (shading indicates timing of odour presentation). with the characteristic inhibitory period is the y5B’2a neuron (blue). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Population analysis of subpopulations of 
MBONs. a, Distribution of MBON terminals in the brain (dark colours), 
based on the localization of a presynaptic marker* (Syt::smGFP-HA). Anterior 
(top) and dorsal (bottom) views are shown. Axonal projections of MBONs 
converge heavily onto small areas inside four neighbouring neuropils (light 
colours), crepine (CRE; orange), superior medial protocerebrum (SMP; green), 
superior intermediate protocerebrum (SIP; purple) and superior lateral 
protocerebrum (SLP; blue). We have found numerous cells that send widely 
branching neurites into one or all of these areas (database associated with ref. 
45), indicating that downstream neurons likely read out activity from 
populations of MBONs. Lateral horn (LH, red) also receives sparse input. 

b, Pairwise correlations of MBON tuning patterns and the corresponding 
dendrogram are shown in the same way as Fig. 1d. The dots on the right show 
the axonal projection site of the different MBON types. None of the four major 
projection zones samples from particularly decorrelated set of MBONs. 

c, Odour representations in MBONSs from a single virtual fly visualized by PCA 
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(different virtual fly from Fig. 2c). Representations from the full MBON 
population (All) and subpopulations with the same axonal projection zones 
(CRE, SMP, SIP and SLP) are shown. Representations by subpopulations 
tend to be noisier than those from the full population, but they retain grossly 
similar structures. d, Correlation coefficients of neural representations of ten 
odours in KCs and MBONs (thick lines), as in Fig. 2g, h. Correlation values 
observed after artificially decorrelating KC and MBON tuning curves are 
shown for comparison (thin lines). e, Variance of the correlation coefficients 
shown in d (dark bars; mean + s.d.; n = 1,000 virtual flies), showing that values 
are more widely distributed in MBONs compared to KCs. Artificially 
decorrelating MBON tuning curves reduces the variance considerably (light 
bars), indicating that the pattern of activity in the MBONs contributes to the 
high variance. However, variance remains greater than that in the KCs, 
indicating that the breadth of tuning in the MBONs also contributes to wide 
range of correlation coefficients. The ratio of the contribution of those two 
factors seems to be different across subpopulations projecting different zones. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Correlation of tuning between multiple MBON 
types measured in the same animal. a, Odour tuning of «1 and «2sc neurons 
recorded sequentially in the same fly with GCaMP5 imaging (normalized to the 
strongest response, mean + s.e.m.). Data from five representative flies are 
shown. Two split-GAL4 drivers, MB319C and MBO080C, were combined to 
label the two cell types. b, Similar to a but recordings are from «1, B1 and 4 
neurons. MB319C was combined with MB434B that labels both B1 and y4 
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neurons. ¢, Correlation of tuning between different cell types, calculated within 
and across flies. Four different pairwise combinations of cell types were 
examined. Although within-fly correlations tended to be slightly higher than 
across-fly correlations, none of the four cases was significant (Mann-Whitney 
U-test). This is in sharp contrast with the comparisons of the same cell type, 
where we observed much higher correlations within the same fly than across 
flies (Fig. 3). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Confusion matrices from odour classification 
analysis. Confusion matrices generated from the classification analysis in 
Fig. 2d. a, KCs show nearly perfect classification performance. b, MBONs 
fail to discriminate some odours. Although the confusion matrix was generated 
using 100 different virtual flies (see Methods), a high rate of misclassifications is 
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observed only between certain odour pairs that form overlapping clouds in 
MBON space (Fig. 2c). Odour pairs that were never misclassified with each 
other are indicated with white asterisks. Note that the group of vinegar and 
yeast were never misclassified with the group of CO; and citronella. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Individualized tuning in multiple different For «1 neuron (c), recordings were from ipsilateral cell pairs. d-f, For all 
MBON types. a-c, Odour tuning of pairs of MBONs in the same fly, from three cell types, tuning patterns of the neurons from the same fly are more 
GCaMP5 imaging at axons (normalized to the strongest response, correlated than those from different flies (n = 8 flies per cell types; 
mean ~ s.e.m.). Data from five representative flies are shown. For ylpedc Mann-Whitney U-test). 


(a) and «'2 neurons (b), cells on the left and right hemispheres are compared. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Diverse functional connections between KCs and 
a MBON. a, Another example of a monosynaptically connected pair of «/B KC 
and the «2sc neuron from experiments shown in Fig. 4. al, Sample traces of 
simultaneously recorded KC (Pre) and the o2sc neuron (Post). a2, The «2sc 
neuron’s membrane potential spike-trigger-averaged on the first KC spike of 
each trial. Raster plot of the KC spikes is shown below. a3, Enlarged spike- 
trigger-averaged EPSPs for the first, second and third spikes in the train. b, 
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A pair with small excitatory connection that we could not confirm as 
monosynaptic. In total, two of such pairs were found. ¢, A pair with an 
inhibitory connection, which is likely to be polysynaptic. Only one such pair 
was found. d, Summary ofall five monosynaptically connected pairs. The spike- 
trigger-averaged EPSPs from the first spike in the train from five different 
recordings are shown overlaid in grey. The mean across cells is shown in red. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | MBON types and imaging conditions. 


Type* 


(Dendritic site in MB) 


a 
a2p3p 
a2sc 
a3 
61 
p2p'2a 


Bl 
B'2mp 
B'2mp_bilateral 
y1 pedc 
yly2 
y2a'l 
y3 
y3p1 
74 
y4ay5 
y5p'2a 


calyx (MB-CP1) 


Axonal terminals 
in MB* 


No. of cells 
per hemisphere* 


2 


2 


Imaged 
strain* 


MB310C 
MB062B 
MBO80C 
MBO093C 
MB434B 
MB399B 
MB543B 


MBO18B 


MB027B 


MB057B 
MB002B 
N.A. 
MB085C 
N.A. 


MB051B 


MB083C 


MB298B 
N.A. 
MB011B 


MB242A 


Imaging signal is from single neuron. °Signal is from multiple cells of single cell type. “Signal is from multiple cell types. *Data from ref. 8. 
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The genomic landscape of response to EGFR 
blockade in colorectal cancer 
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Colorectal cancer is the third most common cancer worldwide, 
with 1.2 million patients diagnosed annually. In late-stage colo- 
rectal cancer, the most commonly used targeted therapies are the 
monoclonal antibodies cetuximab and panitumumab, which pre- 
vent epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) activation’. Recent 
studies have identified alterations in KRAS** and other genes” * 
as likely mechanisms of primary and secondary resistance to anti- 
EGFR antibody therapy. Despite these efforts, additional mechan- 
isms of resistance to EGFR blockade are thought to be present 
in colorectal cancer and little is known about determinants of 
sensitivity to this therapy. To examine the effect of somatic genetic 
changes in colorectal cancer on response to anti-EGFR antibody 
therapy, here we perform complete exome sequence and copy num- 
ber analyses of 129 patient-derived tumour grafts and targeted 
genomic analyses of 55 patient tumours, all of which were KRAS 
wild-type. We analysed the response of tumours to anti-EGFR 
antibody blockade in tumour graft models and in clinical settings 
and functionally linked therapeutic responses to mutational data. 
In addition to previously identified genes, we detected mutations 
in ERBB2, EGFR, FGFR1, PDGFRA, and MAP2K1 as potential 
mechanisms of primary resistance to this therapy. Novel altera- 
tions in the ectodomain of EGFR were identified in patients 
with acquired resistance to EGFR blockade. Amplifications and 
sequence changes in the tyrosine kinase receptor adaptor gene 
IRS2 were identified in tumours with increased sensitivity to 
anti-EGFR therapy. Therapeutic resistance to EGFR blockade 
could be overcome in tumour graft models through combinatorial 
therapies targeting actionable genes. These analyses provide a sys- 
tematic approach to evaluating response to targeted therapies in 
human cancer, highlight new mechanisms of responsiveness to 
anti-EGFR therapies, and delineate new avenues for intervention 
in managing colorectal cancer. 

To examine genetic alterations that affect response to anti-EGFR 
therapy, we selected 137 colorectal cancers (CRCs) from liver metastases 
that were KRAS wild-type as determined by Sanger sequencing 
(Supplementary Table 1). To elucidate genetic alterations in these can- 
cers, we enriched for neoplastic cells using patient-derived tumour grafts 
and performed exome sequencing of tumour graft and matched normal 
DNA (Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). This approach identified 
sequence changes and copy number alterations in more than 20,000 


genes, with an average coverage within the target regions of nearly 
150-fold for each sample (Supplementary Tables 3 and 4). 

Sequence analyses of 135 of 137 tumours identified a median of 117 
somatic mutations in each cancer. Two tumours displayed an elevated 
number of somatic alterations (2,979 and 2,480 changes per exome), 
consistent with a mutator phenotype. Common CRC driver genes 
were identified at expected frequencies in the tumours analysed 
(Supplementary Tables 3-5). Eight tumours were identified as having 
KRAS alterations that were not initially detected by Sanger sequencing 
and were excluded from further analysis, resulting in 129 KRAS wild- 
type tumours. 

To evaluate whether identified alterations were associated with resist- 
ance to EGFR inhibitors, we determined tumour graft response to cetux- 
imab therapy for 116 of the 129 KRAS wild-type CRCs (Figs 1 and 2). The 
volume of each tumour graft was evaluated at 3 and 6 weeks, and 
tumours were categorized as showing disease progression, regression, 
or stabilization. Among tumour grafts with disease progression (increase 
in tumour volumes over 35%) or suboptimal stabilization (increase in 
tumour volumes between 20 and 35%), we detected alterations in all 
genes thought to be involved in EGFR therapeutic resistance: NRAS 
codon 12 or 61 mutations (seven cases), BRAF V600E mutation (three 
cases), MET amplification (three cases), and ERBB2 amplification (four 
of five cases). Additionally, three out of four tumours with alterations in 
exon 20 of PIK3CA and four out of five tumours with protein truncating 
or homozygous deletions of PTEN were resistant to anti- EGFR blockade. 

We evaluated potential mechanisms of resistance that have not been 
previously described in CRC. We focused on cell-surface receptors or 
members of the EGFR signalling pathway to identify candidate genes 
that were altered in therapy-resistant tumours (Fig. 2, Extended Data 
Fig. 1 and Supplementary Tables 3 and 4). We observed point muta- 
tions affecting the ERBB2 kinase domain, including in two tumours 
with the same change at V777L and another tumour harbouring an 
L866M mutation, as well as a sequence change in the ectodomain at 
S310Y, all of which correlated with cetuximab resistance. Although 
amplification of ERBB2 has been reported in CRCs”'®"*, sequence 
alterations in this gene have not been linked to therapeutic resistance 
to anti-EGFR blockade. These data suggest that somatic mutations in 
ERBB2 may provide an alternative mechanism for ERBB2 pathway 
activation that is complementary to ERBB2 amplification in CRC. 
Similarly, we found sequence alteration in the kinase domain of 
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Figure 1 | Schematic diagram of integrated genomic and therapeutic 
analyses. To examine the effect of genomic alterations on sensitivity to anti- 
EGFR blockade, we performed whole-exome and copy-number analyses of 129 
early-passage tumour grafts and targeted analyses of 55 tumours from patients, 
all of which were KRAS wild-type (top). Twenty-two of the tumour grafts 
were from patients who had been previously treated with anti-EGFR therapy. 
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One hundred and sixteen of these tumour grafts were evaluated for response to 
cetuximab in preclinical therapeutic trials (bottom left). Integration of genomic 
and therapeutic information was used to identify candidate resistance and 
response genes, and to design preclinical trials using novel compounds to 
overcome resistance to EGFR blockade (bottom right). 
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Figure 2 | Effect of cetuximab treatment on growth of colorectal tumours 
with different somatic alterations. Waterfall plot of tumour volume changes 
after cetuximab treatment, compared with baseline, in 116 KRAS wild-type 
tumour grafts. Alterations related to therapeutic resistance or sensitivity are 
shown in the indicated colours (complete lists of alterations are in 
Supplementary Tables 3, 4 and 6). For the following genes, a subset of 
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alterations is indicated: MET amplification; FGFR1 amplification; PDGFRA 
kinase domain mutations; BRAF V600 hotspot mutations; PTEN homozygous 
deletion or truncating mutations; PIK3CA exon 20 mutations; EGFR ecto- and 
kinase domain mutations and amplifications. The maximum threshold for 
tumour growth was set at 200%. 
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EGFR (V843]) in one case that showed tumour growth in the presence 
of cetuximab. Although EGFR kinase alterations are rare in CRC**"*, 
the observed case suggests that in principle such changes may provide 
a mechanism of resistance to anti-EGFR therapy. 

We identified alterations in additional protein kinase receptors in 
tumours resistant to cetuximab treatment: amplification of the fibro- 
blast growth factor receptor FGFR1 and sequence alterations in the 
platelet-derived growth factor receptor PDGFRA. Each of these was 
altered in four of the 129 CRC samples analysed (8 samples in total, 
6%). FGFR1 is a known driver in human cancers’” and has been 
reported to be amplified in different tumour types. PDGFRA is a 
tyrosine kinase receptor that is known to be mutated in gastrointestinal 
stromal tumours'’. The detected sequence alterations in PDGFRA, 
including a mutation that affected the same residue in two different 
patients (R981H), were all located in or near the catalytic domain of the 
protein. Similar to ERBB2 and MET, the receptors encoded by these 
genes transmit signals through the RAS/MEK cascade and when 
mutated can lead to constitutive activation of oncogenic pathways'””. 

We further examined candidate alterations within the RAS pathway 
and observed a K57R change in the mitogen-activated protein kinase 
gene MAP2K1 ina cetuximab-resistant case. Alterations of MAP2K] at 
the same or nearby residues have been previously described in various 
cancers, are adjacent to the catalytic domain, and have been shown to 
confer IL-3-independent cell growth in vitro, suggesting that this 
mutation may be functionally active”®. Overall, the enrichment of 
mutations in these pathways in the resistant tumour grafts was stat- 
istically significant (P< 0.001, Welch’s two-sample t-test) and sug- 
gests that alterations in any of these members may be sufficient to 
render cells insensitive to EGFR inhibition. 

To extend the observations, we analysed 65 cetuximab-naive sam- 
ples from patients who were subsequently treated with anti-EGFR 
therapy as part of clinical trials or standard of care. We detected coding 
alterations in genes known to be involved in EGFR therapeutic resist- 
ance, including KRAS, NRAS, BRAF, PIK3CA, and PTEN sequence 
mutations, and amplification of MET and ERBB2 (a total of 25 cases 
with mutation in at least one resistance gene). In the remaining 40 
cases, we confirmed observations of alterations in several genes with 
novel resistance mechanisms, including sequence changes in ERBB2 
and PDGFRA (Supplementary Tables 1-3). 

Although some tumours respond to cetuximab, virtually all patients 
with CRC develop disease recurrence. In our analyses, 22 tumours 
were from patients who received cetuximab within 6 months before 
resection (Supplementary Table 1). We examined whether alterations 
in these cases may have arisen as acquired (secondary) resistance to 
therapy. Two of these 22 tumours had somatic sequence changes in 
EGFR (G465R or G465E) affecting domain III of the extracellular 
portion of the receptor. Structural analyses suggested that these muta- 
tions were likely to affect cetuximab binding as they were located at the 
interface of EGFR-cetuximab interaction (Fig. 3a and Extended Data 
Fig. 2). Interestingly, G465 is structurally adjacent to residue $492 that 
has been shown, when altered, to interfere with cetuximab binding" 
(Fig. 3a). We sequenced pre- and post-therapy specimens for the two 
patients (CRC104 and CRC177) whose tumours harboured the ecto- 
domain mutations. In both cases, we confirmed the EGFR mutations 
in the post-cetuximab metastases while the original pre-treatment 
specimens did not have detectable alterations (Fig. 3b, c). 

Among patients with CRC with KRAS wild-type tumours, only 
12-17% have durable responses to anti-EGFR monotherapy**. We 
wondered whether such responses may be due to alterations in genes 
that confer therapeutic sensitivity. EGFR was found to be amplified in 
two tumours that showed either regression (CRC98, 26-fold amplified) 
or disease stabilization (CRC400, 3-fold amplified) (Fig. 2), consistent 
with previous observations”!”*. Given the importance of EGFR signal- 
ling in CRC, we analysed other pathway members that were preferen- 
tially mutated in responsive tumours and identified IRS2, 
a cytoplasmic adaptor that mediates signalling between receptor 
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Figure 3 | Genetic alterations involved in secondary resistance to anti- 
EGFR therapy. a, The locations of mutations in EGFR ectodomain are shown 
including G465 (red) and the $492 residue known to confer cetuximab 
resistance’ (yellow). b, Evolution of EGFR mutations in two CRCs with acquired 
resistance to cetuximab. Cetuximab-naive samples were sequenced to investigate 
the presence of EGFR G465 mutations (red) before treatment. For each sample, 
the fraction of mutant tags is indicated. Met, metastases. c, As a control for 
tumour cellularity, for each lesion the fraction of TP53 mutant reads (vertical axis) 
was plotted against the fraction of reads with EGFR ectodomain mutations 
(horizontal axis). 


tyrosine kinases and downstream targets (Fig. 2 and Supplementary 
Table 6) (P < 0.05, Welch’s two-sample t-test). IRS2 had amplifications 
or sequence alterations in seven tumours (10%) that showed increased 
sensitivity or stable disease when treated with cetuximab. Expression 
analyses of 100 CRC tumour grafts with wild-type KRAS, NRAS, 
BRAF, and PIK3CA identified increased IRS2 levels as a significant 
predictor of cetuximab sensitivity (Extended Data Fig. 3). A few tumours 
that were not responsive to cetuximab harboured IRS2 alterations 
together with known resistance changes, including those in MET or 
BRAF. These observations suggest that [RS2 mutations may predict 
anti-EGEFR sensitivity in cases without other mechanisms of resistance 
to EGFR therapy. We and others have previously identified alterations in 
IRS2 in CRCs and other tumour types, but no reports so far have linked 
the effects of these alterations to therapeutic sensitivity’*”*. 

To evaluate the role of these novel alterations, we performed func- 
tional assays in NCI-H508, a cetuximab-sensitive CRC cell line that does 
not harbour known resistance-conferring mutations” and displays a 
threefold gene copy number gain of the IRS2 gene (Supplementary 
Tables 3 and 4). We found that ectopic introduction of either EGFR 
G465E or MAP2K1 K57N into NCI-H508 cells induced resistance to 
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Figure 4 | Therapeutic intervention in preclinical trials to overcome 
resistance to anti-EGFR antibody blockade. a-f, Tumour growth curves in 
tumour graft cohorts from individual patients with FGFR1 amplification 
(CRC477) (a), EGFR kinase mutation (CRC334) (b), PDGFRA R981H 
mutation (CRC525) (c), MAP2K1 K57N mutation (CRC343) (d), and EGFR 
ectodomain mutations (e, CRC104; f, CRC177) treated with placebo or 
targeted treatments. Mean tumour volumes ~ s.e.m. are shown (n = 5 mice per 


EGER inhibition and increased activation of downstream signals, which 
were not affected by EGFR blockade (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). 
Conversely, knockdown of IRS2 by short hairpin RNA (shRNA) 
resulted in reduced sensitivity to cetuximab and less pronounced activa- 
tion of ERK and AKT following ligand stimulation (Extended Data Fig. 
4c). This is consistent with the role of IRS2 as a scaffold/adaptor protein 
that amplifies signals downstream from tyrosine kinase receptors. 

Given the poor outcome of patients diagnosed with late-stage CRC, 
we investigated whether mutant genes observed in individual cases may 
be clinically actionable using existing or investigational therapies. We 
identified somatic alterations with potentially actionable consequences 
in 100 of the 129 patients (77%) (Supplementary Table 8). To test 
whether any of the identified alterations could be successfully targeted 
in tumours with cetuximab resistance, we used the tumour grafts to 
perform proof-of-principle trials for targeted therapies and evaluated 
the signalling consequences of these therapies in vivo (Fig. 4 and 
Extended Data Figs 5-10). We chose a cetuximab-resistant tumour with 
FGFRI1 amplification (CRC477) and examined whether inhibition of 
both FGFR1 and EGFR would be more effective than inhibition of 
EGFR alone. We confirmed resistance to cetuximab alone and, as may 
be expected using a single inhibitor, the tumour graft was also resistant to 
monotherapy with the selective FGFR kinase inhibitor BGJ398, which is 
currently in clinical trials (Fig. 4a). However, combination of BGJ398 
with cetuximab led to a substantial and durable suppression of 
tumour growth in all treated mice. This model confirmed that combin- 
atorial therapies may be effective in overcoming EGFR therapeutic res- 
istance in tumours with alterations in other cell-surface receptors. 

An analogous approach was used to evaluate the EGFR small-mole- 
cule inhibitor afatinib in tumour CRC334 containing sequence change 
V843I in the protein kinase domain of EGFR. Similar to our observa- 
tions for FGFR1 targeting, treating tumour grafts with afatinib or 
cetuximab alone was not effective but the combination resulted in 
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group for CRC525 and CRC177; n = 6 mice per group for all other models). 
a, b, Combination versus cetuximab, P < 0.01; c, combination versus 
cetuximab, not significant; d, SCH772984 + AZD6244 versus either 
monotherapy, P< 0.01; e, f, afatinib, Pan-HER or panitumumab + afatinib 
versus panitumumab, P < 0.01. Statistical analysis was performed by two-way 
analysis of variance (ANOVA). 


marked and long-lasting inhibition of tumour growth (Fig. 4b). We 
also found that combinations of MEK and ERK inhibitors in tumour 
graft CRC343 (MAP2K1 K57N), and the PDGER inhibitor imatinib 
and cetuximab in tumour graft CRC525 (PDGFRA R981H), exerted 
strong anti-tumour activities (Fig. 4c, d), although the effect was short- 
lived in the PDGFRA mutant tumour. Targeting of ERBB2 mutations 
in cetuximab-resistant CRC tumour grafts has been recently demon- 
strated using dual HER2-targeted therapy in a separate study”®. 
Consistent with the observed higher efficacy of combination therapies, 
we found that the impact of therapies on downstream signals was 
stronger when tumours were targeted by drug combinations compared 
with single-agent treatments (Extended Data Figs 5-10). 

Next, we evaluated alternative therapeutic approaches in tumours 
with secondary cetuximab-resistant alterations in the EGFR ectodo- 
main. Although previous reports have shown that cetuximab-resistant 
tumours with S492R alterations in EGFR are sensitive to panitumu- 
mab", tumour grafts with the EGFR G465E mutation were poorly 
sensitive to panitumumab (Fig. 4e). Structural analyses indicate that 
the $492 residue is in the cetuximab binding site within EGFR domain 
III, while G465 is located in the centre of the region in which the 
epitopes of both antibodies overlap” (Extended Data Fig. 2). This lack 
of sensitivity was not due to absence of EGFR dependence as kinase 
inhibition of EGFR using afatinib resulted in reduction of tumour 
growth (Fig. 4e). To explore whether EGFR inhibition by antibodies 
targeting epitopes far from G465 might overcome resistance, we used 
Pan-HER (Symphogen), a monoclonal antibody mixture that binds 
EGER epitopes different from those recognized by cetuximab and 
panitumumab” (Extended Data Fig. 2). Pan-HER displayed strong 
anti-tumour activity in both CRC104 with the EGFR G465E mutation 
(Fig. 4e) and CRC177 with the EGFR G465R mutation (Fig. 4f). 

Our genomic analyses have detected essentially all previously 
known mechanisms of resistance to cetuximab in CRC. The results 
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identify novel candidate mechanisms of primary and secondary res- 
istance through alterations affecting EGFR, its downstream signalling 
pathway, and other cell-surface receptors (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
These alterations, together with KRAS, constitute over three-quarters 
of cetuximab-resistant tumours and suggest that the vast majority of 
mechanisms of primary resistance have now been determined and can 
be identified before the initiation of anti-EGFR treatment. 

Some of the mechanisms of resistance to EGFR therapy provide new 
avenues for intervention, including amplification of FGFR1 and muta- 
tions of PDGFR1, ERBB2, and MAP2K1. As we have shown, combina- 
tions of therapies targeting both the protein products encoded by 
resistance genes as well as EGFR or other signalling partners are likely 
to be crucial for inhibiting the multiple genetic components within a 
tumour. Although combinatorial treatments in tumour grafts often led 
to arrest of tumour growth rather than regression, disease stabilization 
is prognostically relevant and is the most common consequence of 
EGFR-targeted therapies in responsive patients with CRC*. The high 
fraction of tumours with actionable alterations suggests that additional 
combinatorial therapies may be clinically useful for patients with CRC. 

An unexpected finding was the identification of IRS2 alterations 
as a novel mechanism of sensitivity to anti-EGFR therapy. Our 
genetic and functional data suggest that IRS2 alterations may 
identify tumours that are dependent on receptor signalling and 
therefore sensitive to its therapeutic inhibition. Consistent with this 
prediction are reports that IRS2 amplification is a significant indi- 
cator of response to the IGF1R inhibitor figitumumab in colorectal 
and lung cancer cell lines”. Given the interaction of IRS2 with 
multiple cell-surface receptors, we would predict that combinatorial 
inhibition of these receptors in tumours with JRS2 alterations may 
provide additional avenues of intervention in such patients. 

This study highlights information that may be obtained through the 
integration of large-scale genomic and targeted therapeutic analyses in 
CRC. It provides an unprecedented view into mechanisms of sensitiv- 
ity as well as primary and secondary resistance to EGFR blockade. This 
information gives a framework for analysis of responses to targeted 
therapies in CRC and suggests interventional clinical trials using com- 
binatorial therapies based on potentially actionable alterations. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Specimens obtained for sequencing analysis. The study population consisted of 
matched tumour and normal samples from 137 patients with CRC who underwent 
surgical resection of liver metastases at the Candiolo Cancer Institute, the 
Mauriziano Umberto I Hospital and the San Giovanni Battista Hospital (all 
Turin) from 2008 to 2012. Informed consent for research use was obtained from 
all patients at the enrolling institution before tissue banking, and study approval 
was obtained from the ethics committees of the three centres. Tumours with KRAS 
alterations at codons 12, 13, and 61 that were detected using Sanger sequencing 
were not included in the study. From the resected tumour samples, tumour graft 
models were established as described below. Following exome sequence analyses, 
eight tumour grafts were detected to have KRAS mutations (patients CRC18, 
CRC58, CRC68, CRC237, CRC312, CRC328, CRC344, CRC382) and were 
excluded from further analyses. To assess genomic similarity between tumour 
grafts and the tumours from which they were derived, 18 pre-implantation liver 
metastases were analysed through targeted next-generation sequencing and com- 
pared with the corresponding tumour grafts. Pathological analyses showed that 
tumour cellularity of the metastatic samples ranged from 15% to 90% (average 
59%), supporting the need for enrichment of tumour cells through growth of 
tumour grafts. Targeted next-generation sequencing revealed that all the clonal 
alterations identified in these tumour grafts were present in the tumours from 
which they were derived (Supplementary Table 3), similar to previous compar- 
isons of tumour grafts and primary tumours in CRC’’. To extend observations of 
alterations in resistance mechanisms that we had identified in tumour grafts, an 
additional 65 patient-derived cetuximab-naive clinical samples from patients who 
were subsequently treated with EGFR blockade through standard of care or vari- 
ous clinical trials, including NCT00113763, NCT00891930, NCT00113776, and 
NCTO1126450 (ref. 31), were analysed through targeted genomic analyses 
(Supplementary Table 9). Available clinical information for all samples is shown 
in Supplementary Table 2. 

Tumour graft models and in vivo treatments. Tissue from hepatic metastasect- 
omy in affected individuals was fragmented and either frozen or prepared for 
implantation as described previously’**. Non-obese diabetic/severe combined 
immunodeficient (NOD/SCID) female mice (4-6 weeks old) were used for 
tumour implantation. Nucleic acids were isolated from early-passaged tumour 
grafts. The remaining tumour graft material was further passaged and expanded 
into treatment groups. The size of the animal groups (n = 5 or 6) and schedule of 
measurements (one measurement at baseline and three to five sequential weekly 
measurements on treatment) were calculated to detect a difference of tumour 
volumes between mice treated with monotherapy and mice treated with combina- 
tion therapies. Therefore, three comparisons were considered as primary objective 
for each experiment. To preserve a family-wise error of 5% (one side), a Bonferroni 
correction was applied anda type 1 error of 0.017 for each of the three comparisons 
was considered. This resulted in a power of 80% to detect a standardized compar- 
ison of 0.70. Animals with established tumours defined as an average volume of 
400 mm? were randomized and treated with vehicle or drug regimens, either as a 
single-agent or in combination as indicated: cetuximab (Merck), 20 mg/kg twice a 
week intraperitoneally; BGJ398 (Sequoia Research Products), 30 mg/kg once-daily 
by oral gavage; imatinib (Sequoia Research Products), 100 mg/kg once-daily by 
oral gavage; panitumumab (Amgen), 20 mg/kg twice a week intraperitoneally; 
afatinib (Sequoia Research Products), 20mg/kg once-daily by oral gavage; 
AZD6244 (Sequoia Research Products), 25 mg/kg once-daily by oral gavage; 
SCH772984 (ChemieTek), 75 mg/kg/once daily intraperitoneally; Pan-HER 
(Symphogen), 60 mg/kg twice a week intraperitoneally. To evaluate sensitivity 
to cetuximab monotherapy, each tumour graft was evaluated at 3 and 6 weeks 
in 12 or 24 mice (depending on individual models) that were randomized to 
treatment and control arms at a 1:1 ratio. For assessment of tumour response to 
therapy, we used volume measurements normalized to the tumour graft volume at 
the time of initiation of cetuximab treatment. Tumour grafts were classified as 
follows: (1) tumour regression with a decrease of at least 35% in tumour volume 
(39 cases, 34%); (2) disease progression with at least a 35% increase in tumour 
volume (36 cases, 31%); and (3) disease stabilization with a tumour graft volume at 
levels < 35% growth and < 35% regression (41 cases, 35%). Tumours displaying 
regression or stabilization continued treatment for additional 3 weeks. Tumour 
size was evaluated once a week by calliper measurements and the approximate 
volume of the mass was calculated. Statistical significance for tumour volume 
changes was calculated using mixed-design ANOVA (repeated measures) when 
all mice were available for measurements in each treatment group at each time 
point, and two-way ANOVA when one or more mice died accidentally over the 
course of the experiments. Results were considered interpretable when at least half 
of mice per treatment group (” = 3) survived until the pre-specified endpoints 
(minimum, 3 weeks of treatment). All mice alive at the endpoint were included in 
the analysis (CRC477: six mice treated with placebo or cetuximab, four mice 


treated with BGJ398, three mice treated with cetuximab + BGJ398; CRC334: five 
mice treated with cetuximab + afatinib, six mice per treatment group in all other 
arms; CRC525: five mice per treatment group in all arms; CRC343: five mice 
treated with AZD6244 + SCH772984, six mice per treatment group in all other 
arms; CRC104: four mice treated with panitumumab + afatinib, six mice per 
treatment group in all other arms; CRC177: five mice per treatment group in all 
arms). Operators allocated mice to the different treatment groups during rando- 
mization but were blinded during measurements. In vivo procedures and related 
biobanking data were managed using the Laboratory Assistant Suite (LAS), a web- 
based proprietary data management system for automated data tracking**. All 
experiments were conducted with approval from the Animal Care Committee 
of the Candiolo Cancer Institute, in accordance with Italian legislation on animal 
experimentation. 

Sample preparation and next-generation sequencing. DNA was extracted from 
patients’ tumours, early-passage tumour grafts developed from liver metastases, 
normal samples (adjacent non-cancerous liver or peripheral blood), and from 
normal tissue of the same mouse strain as those used to grow the xenografts using 
the Qiagen DNA FFPE tissue kit or Qiagen DNA blood mini kit. Additional 
analyses were performed for CRC334 after afatinib anti-EGFR therapy and 
tumour graft regrowth (indicated in footnote of Supplementary Table 4). 
Genomic DNA from tumour and normal samples were fragmented and used 
for Illumina TruSeq library construction (Illumina) according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions or as previously described**. Exonic or targeted regions were 
captured in solution using the Agilent SureSelect version 4 kit or a custom targeted 
panel according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Agilent) (Supplementary 
Table 9). The captured library was then purified with a Qiagen MinElute column 
purification kit and eluted in 17 pl of 70°C EB to obtain 15 ul of captured DNA 
library. The captured DNA library was amplified in the following way: eight 30 pl 
PCR reactions each containing 19 ll of H,O, 6 pl of 5 X Phusion HF buffer, 0.6 ul 
of 10mM dNTP, 1.5 of DMSO, 0.30 ul of Illumina PE primer 1, 0.30 pl of 
Illumina PE primer 2, 0.30 tl of Hotstart Phusion polymerase, and 2 tll of captured 
exome library were set up. The PCR program used was as follows: 98 °C for 30 s; 
14 cycles (exome) or 16 cycles (targeted) of 98 °C for 10s, 65 °C for 30s, 72 °C for 
30s; and 72°C for 5 min. To purify PCR products, a NucleoSpin Extract II puri- 
fication kit (Macherey-Nagel) was used following the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Paired-end sequencing, resulting in 100 bases from each end of the fragments for 
exome libraries and 100 or 150 bases from each end of the fragment for targeted 
libraries, was performed using Illumina HiSeq 2000/2500 and Illumina MiSeq 
instrumentation (Illumina). 

Primary processing of next-generation sequencing data and identification of 
putative somatic mutations. Somatic mutations were identified using 
VariantDx™ custom software for identifying mutations in matched tumour and 
normal samples. Before mutation calling, primary processing of sequence data 
both for tumour and for normal samples was performed using IHumina CASAVA 
software (version 1.8), including masking of adaptor sequences. Sequence reads 
were aligned against the human reference genome (version hg18) using ELAND 
with additional realignment of select regions using the Needleman-Wunsch 
method*’. Candidate somatic mutations, consisting of point mutations, insertions, 
and deletions, were then identified using VariantDx across the either the whole 
exome or regions of interest. VariantDx examines sequence alignments of tumour 
samples against a matched normal while applying filters to exclude alignment and 
sequencing artefacts. In brief, an alignment filter was applied to exclude quality 
failed reads, unpaired reads, and poorly mapped reads in the tumour. A base 
quality filter was applied to limit inclusion of bases with reported Phred quality 
score> 30 for the tumour and> 20 for the normal. A mutation in the tumour was 
identified as a candidate somatic mutation only when (1) distinct paired reads 
contained the mutation in the tumour, (2) the number of distinct paired reads 
containing a particular mutation in the tumour was at least 2% of the total distinct 
read pairs for targeted analyses and 10% of read pairs for exome, (3) the mis- 
matched base was not present in> 1% of the reads in the matched normal sample 
as well as not present in a custom database of common germline variants derived 
from dbSNP, and (4) the position was covered in both the tumour and normal. 
Mutations arising from misplaced genome alignments, including paralogous 
sequences, were identified and excluded by searching the reference genome. 
Potential alterations were compared with mouse sequences from experimentally 
obtained mouse whole-exome and targeted sequence data as well as the reference 
mouse genome (mm9) to remove mouse-specific variants. Candidate somatic 
mutations were further filtered on the basis of gene annotation to identify those 
occurring in protein coding regions. Functional consequences were predicted 
using snpEff and a custom database of CCDS, RefSeq and Ensembl annotations 
using the latest transcript versions available on hg18 from UCSC (https://geno- 
me.ucsc.edu/). Predictions were ordered to prefer transcripts with canonical start 
and stop codons and CCDS or Refseq transcripts over Ensembl when available. 
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Finally, mutations were filtered to exclude intronic and silent changes, while 
retaining mutations resulting in missense mutations, nonsense mutations, frame- 
shifts, or splice-site alterations. A manual visual inspection step was used to further 
remove artefactual changes. Amplification analyses were performed using the 
digital karyotyping approach** by comparing the number of reads mapping to a 
particular gene with the average number of reads mapping to each gene in the 
panel, along with a minor allele fraction analysis of heterozygous single nucleotide 
polymorphisms contained within each gene. For comparison of somatic altera- 
tions in tumour graft and pre-implantation material, we considered all alterations 
where the mutation was present in at least 20% of the read pairs in the tumour graft 
samples. To evaluate whether mutant genes observed in individual cases could be 
clinically actionable using existing or investigational therapies, we examined 
altered genes that were associated with (1) US Food and Drug Administration- 
approved therapies for oncological indications, (2) therapies in published pro- 
spective or retrospective clinical studies, and (3) ongoing clinical trials for patients 
with CRC or other tumour types. 

Gene expression analyses. Data were obtained using a HumanHT-12 version 4 
Illumina beadarray technology. Following data normalization, genes were col- 
lapsed to the probe displaying highest mean signal. Gene expression values were 
then log-transformed and centred to the median (Supplementary Table 10). IRS2 
expression in 100 tumour grafts with wild-type forms of KRAS, NRAS, BRAF, and 
PIK3CA was compared with cetuximab response by one-way ANOVA and 
Bonferroni’s multiple comparisons test. 

Statistical analyses for genes with somatic alterations. Using the approach 
previously described”’, we analysed 24,334 somatic mutations (non-synonymous 
and synonymous single-base substitutions plus indels) identified in the protein 
coding sequence of 127 tumour graft samples, after samples with KRAS hotspot 
mutations (codons 12 or 13) and those with a mutator phenotype were excluded. 
We implemented the following statistical framework to identify significantly 
mutated genes by incorporating background mutation rates, gene length, and base 
composition. 

Inspired by previous works***’, our model defines gene-specific background 
mutation rates, which capture exome-wide as well as gene-specific sequence-based 
parameters. We define eight exhaustive and disjoint sequence-based dinucleotide 
contexts: C in CpG, G in CpG, C in TpC, G in GpA, and all other A, G, C, T. We 
represent the occurrences of each context in the entire protein coding sequence by 
N;, and in each gene of interest by g;. Subsequently, we identify the dinucleotide 
context for all single-base substitution somatic mutations identified and derive the 
counts of mutations in each context over all CDS (protein coding sequence) (n;). 
We derive the expected probability of observing a mutation in a base occurring in 
the CDS of a gene of interest as follows: 
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where f; denotes the fraction of bases in dinucleotide context i in the entire CDS, 
where a mutation has been observed. The context parameters N; and g; are defined 
as the total number of occurrences of each context sequenced across all of the 
samples; therefore following the simplifying assumption of full coverage of the 
entire protein coding sequence, and assuming K samples total, these parameters 
will be K times those of a single haploid exome. 

Following the definition of f;, we derive the background probability of observing 
at least mg.ps mutations in a gene of interest, using the binomial tail probability of 
Lg trials with mg,.p; successes and P,,y probability of success in each trial. Here, Ly 
represents the length of the CDS of the gene times the number of samples. 
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We use an equivalent formulation to model the statistical significance of observing 
gobs insertions/deletions (indels) in a gene of interest. The background indel 
frequency (Pinde)) is defined as the number of indels recovered in the entire 
CDS of the sequenced samples divided by the length of the entire CDS available 
in these samples. 
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The two statistical tests described above (equations (3 and 4)) reflect the signifi- 
cance of mutation counts in a gene, but are blind to the protein-level consequence 
of mutations. To capture the impact of mutation on protein, we apply an extension 


of the tests above that examines enrichment for non-synonymous mutations in the 
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set of single-base substitution mutations identified in a gene of interest. We define 
a background, gene-specific ratio of non-synonymous to synonymous (NS/S) 
mutations, given the exome-wide NS/S ratio in each dinucleotide context (r;) 
and the sequence composition of each gene as follows. Note that g; has the same 
definition as in equation (1). 
Dick "i8i 
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Given the NS/S ratio for a gene of interest, the probability of an observed mutation 
in the gene being non-synonymous is 
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The three test statistics (equations (3, 4 and 7)) rely on three distinct measures for 
calling a gene significantly mutated: the counts of single-base substitutions, the 
counts of indels, and the relative counts of non-synonymous to synonymous 
single-base substitutions. Assuming the independence of these measures, given 
gene-specific parameters of g; and L,, we combine them using Fisher’s combined 
probability test to derive a measure of overall significance for each gene of interest 
(combined P value). We acknowledge the fact that Fisher’s combined probability 
test is best suited to P values derived from continuous probability distribution 
functions; however, it has been shown that its application to P values derived from 
discrete probability distributions results in conservative estimates of P value. 
Finally, we apply Bonferroni and Benjamini-Hochberg’s correction method to 
combined P values to control for multiple testing. 
Statistical analyses for therapeutic resistance or sensitivity. Statistical models 
for tumour growth were implemented for each of four mutation profiles that were 
correlated to resistance or sensitivity to cetuximab treatment. Group A samples 
had ERBB2 mutations and/or amplification, MET amplification, EGFR mutations 
affecting the ectodomain or kinase domain, NRAS mutation, BRAF V600E, FGFR1 
amplification, PDGFRA mutations affecting the kinase domain and MAP2K1 
K57N. Group B samples had ERBB2 mutations, EGFR mutations affecting the 
ectodomain or kinase domain, FGFR1 amplification, PDGFRA mutations affect- 
ing the kinase domain or MAP2K1 K57N. Group C samples had amplification of 
EGFR or a mutation or amplification of IRS2, while group D samples had amp- 
lification or mutation of IRS2. As IRS2 alterations are likely to be predictive of anti- 
EGER response in cases without other mechanisms of resistance to EGFR therapy, 
we excluded two samples that harboured a MET amplification or BRAF mutation 
from groups C and D. For each group, Wilcoxon rank sum and Welch’s two- 
sample t-tests were used to evaluate differences in the mean tumour growth 
between samples with mutation and those without. 
Protein structure modelling. The crystal structure of the extracellular domain of 
the epidermal growth factor receptor in complex with the Fab fragment of cetux- 
imab was retrieved from the Protein Data Bank (accession number 1YY9). This 
Protein Data Bank entry contains a complex of three biomacromolecules includ- 
ing the extracellular portion of EGFR, cetuximab Fab Light chain, and cetuximab 
Fab Heavy chain. The EGFR-cetuximab complex was visualized using Deep View 
Swiss-pdbviewer (SPDBV_4.10_PC). 
Cell cultures, plasmids, antibodies, and biological assays. NCI-H508 and 293T 
cells were obtained from ATCC and cultured in RPMI 1640 and Iscove medium, 
respectively. Cell lines were authenticated for genetic identity by short tandem 
repeat profiling (Cell ID, Promega) and routinely PCR-tested for mycoplasma 
contamination (Minerva Biolabs). EGFR G465E and MAP2K1 K57N in the 
PS100069 lentiviral vectors were custom-cloned by and purchased from 
OriGene. The MISSION lentiviral pLKO.1-puro shRNA vector targeting IRS2 
(target sequence: GTGAAGATCTGTCTGGCTTTA), as well as the non-targeting 
control vector, were purchased from Sigma. All vectors were produced by 
lipofectAMINE 2000 (Life Technologies)-mediated transfection of 293T cells. 
Primary antibodies included rabbit anti-phospho-Tyr1068-EGFR (ab5644) 
(Abcam); rabbit anti-EGFR (D38B1), rabbit anti-IRS2 (L1326), rabbit anti-phos- 
pho-Ser473-AKT (D9E), rabbit anti-AKT (11E7), rabbit anti-phospho-Thr202/ 
Tyr204-ERK (D13.14.4E), rabbit anti-ERK (137F5) (Cell Signaling Technology); 
mouse anti-DDK (4C5) (Origene); and mouse anti-tubulin (DM1A) (Sigma- 
Aldrich). Proliferative response was assessed with an ATP content assay as an 
indicator of cellular viability. On day 0, cells were plated at clonal density (20 cells 
per microlitre) in complete medium. On day 1, serially diluted cetuximab or 
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vehicle (PBS) was added to the cells. On day 6, cell viability was measured by 
CellTiter-Glo (Promega) using Victor X4 (PerkinEmler) or GloMax (Promega) 
microplate luminometers. 

Pharmacodynamic analyses. Tumour grafts were embedded in paraffin and sub- 
jected to immunoperoxidase staining with rabbit monoclonal antibodies against 
phospho-S6 (Ser235/236, clone D57.2.2E, Cell Signaling Technology) or phospho- 
ERK1/2 (Thr202/Tyr204, clone D13.14.4E, Cell Signaling Technology). After 
incubation with secondary antibodies, immunoreactivities were revealed by incuba- 
tion in DAB chromogen (Dako). Images were captured with the Leica LAS EZ 
software using a Leica DM LB microscope. For morphometric quantitation, five 
fields per section at X 40 magnification from two tumours from two different mice 
for each treatment modality (n = 10) were analysed using ImageJ. Immunoreactivity 
for phospho-ERK and phospho-S6 was quantified by spectral segmentation of 
images in two layers: one layer excluded stroma and empty spaces (such as lumens); 
the second layer measured DAB positivity. The percentage of immunoreactive cells 
was calculated as DAB positivity divided by total cancer cell area. Software outputs 
were manually verified by visual inspection of digital images. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | EGFR signalling pathway genes involved in tumours containing the somatic alterations in the specified genes. For the 
cetuximab resistance or sensitivity. Altered cell-surface receptorsormembers _ following genes a subset of alterations are indicated: PDGFRA kinase 

of RAS or PI3K pathways identified in this study are indicated. Somatic domain mutations; EGFR ecto- and kinase domain mutations and 
alterations related to resistance or sensitivity are highlighted in red or green amplifications. 


boxes, respectively. The percentages indicate the fraction of KRAS wild-type 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Pan-HER monoclonal antibody mixture binds 
epitopes different from those recognized by cetuximab. a, The H383 (green) 
and the $484/G485 (light blue) residues in EGFR domain III are critical for the 
binding of Pan-HER anti-EGER antibodies 1277 and 1565, respectively**. 
Antibodies 1277 and 1565 (ref. 28) bind to an epitope distinct from that of 
cetuximab, which may contribute to the superior tumour growth inhibition in 
the presence of mutations at residue 465. Mutations identified in this study 
affecting G465 (red) and the $492 amino acid (yellow) previously reported 

to confer cetuximab resistance” are shown for reference. Similarly to mutations 


affecting $492, the alterations at 465 that we identified in this study (G465R and 
G465E) involve changes from a non-polar uncharged side chain to large 
electrically charged arginine or glutamic acid residues, respectively, and predict 
resistance to cetuximab. b, Critical EGFR amino acids selectively recognized by 
both cetuximab and panitumumab as determined by phage screening are 
shown in blue and include P373, K467, P411, K489, D379, F376 (ref. 27). 
Residue G465 is in close proximity to K467 and other residues that have been 
shown to influence the binding of both cetuximab and panitumumab”. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Expression of IRS2 according to response in the main text. OR, objective response; SD, stable disease; PD, progressive 
categories in tumour graft models. Results were obtained using Illumina- disease. P< 0.001 for OR compared with PD and SD compared with PD by 


based oligonucleotide microarrays in 100 tumour grafts that had no mutations one-way ANOVA and Bonferroni’s multiple comparison test. IRS2 expression 
in the KRAS, NRAS, BRAF, or PIK3CA genes. Response categories are defined values are shown in Supplementary Table 10. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Functional studies of genetic alterations 
associated with cetuximab response. a, b, Ectopic expression of mutations 
that correlated with resistance to EGFR blockade prevented responsiveness to 
cetuximab. NCI-H508 cells expressing EGFR G465E (a, left) or DDK-tagged 
MAP2K1 K57N (b, left) were refractory to cetuximab in dose-dependent 
viability assays after 6 days of treatment. Results are the means + s.d. of two 
independent experiments performed in biological triplicates (n = 6) for EGFR 
G465E and three independent experiments performed in biological triplicates 
(n = 9) for MAP2K1 K57N compared with mock vector controls. Biochemical 
responses of NCI-H508 EGFR G465E (a, right) and NCI-H508 MAP2K1 K57N 
(b, right) treated with cetuximab for 24 h were documented by western blot 


analyses. c, Genetic silencing of IRS2 (IRS2 shRNA) in NCI-H508 cells reduced 
sensitivity to cetuximab in dose-dependent viability assays (left). Results are the 
means + s.d. of two independent experiments performed in biological 
triplicates (n = 6). In biochemical studies using western blot analyses (right), 
IRS2 knockdown attenuated EGF-dependent activation of AKT (P-AKT) and 
ERK (P-ERK). Cells were treated for 10 min with the indicated concentrations 
of EGF. Tubulin was used as a loading control. Western blots for total EGFR, 
ERK, and AKT proteins were run with the same lysates as those used for anti- 
phosphoprotein detection but on different gels. All western blots are 
representative of two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Signalling consequences of FGFR inhibition in tumours for each experimental point (n = 10). Scale bar, 300 um. P-ERK, 
FGFR1-amplified CRC477. Immunohistochemistry with the indicated phospho-ERK; P-S6, phospho-S6. NT, not treated (vehicle); CET, cetuximab; 
antibodies and morphometric quantitations of representative tumours at the | BGJ, BGJ398. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01 by two-tailed Student’s t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Signalling consequences of EGFR inhibition in end of treatment. Results are the means ~ s.d. of five fields (X40) from two 
EGER mutant (V843I) CRC334. Immunohistochemistry with the indicated tumours for each experimental point (n = 10). Scale bar, 300 um. AFA, afatinib. 
antibodies and morphometric quantitations of representative tumours at the **P<0.01; ***P< 0.001 by two-tailed Student’s t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Signalling consequences of PDGFR inhibition in administration). Results are the means ~ s.d. of five fields (X40) from two 
PDGFRA mutant (R981H) CRC525. Immunohistochemistry with the tumours for each experimental point (n = 10). Scale bar, 300 jim. **P < 0.01 by 
indicated antibodies and morphometric quantitations of representative two-tailed Student’s t-test. 

tumours after acute treatment (4 h after imatinib and 24 h after cetuximab 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Signalling consequences of MEK] inhibition in fields (40) from two tumours for each experimental point (n = 10). Scale bar, 
MAP2K1 mutant (K57KN) CRC343. Immunohistochemistry with the 300 um. AZD, AZD6244; SCH, SCH772984. ***P < 0.001 by two-tailed 
indicated antibodies and morphometric quantitations of representative Student’s t-test. 


tumours at the end of treatment. Results are the means = s.d. of five 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Signalling consequences of EGER inhibition in (X40) from two tumours for each experimental point (n = 10). Scale bar, 
EGFR mutant (G465E) CRC104. Immunohistochemistry with the 300 um. PAN, panitumumab. NS, not significant; **P <0.01 by two-tailed 
indicated antibodies and morphometric quantitations of representative Student’s t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Signalling consequences of EGFR inhibition in _ end of treatment. Results are the means + s.d. of five fields (X40) from two 
EGER mutant (G465R) CRC177. Immunohistochemistry with the indicated tumours for each experimental point (n = 10). Scale bar, 300 um. *P < 0.05; 
antibodies and morphometric quantitations of representative tumours at the ***P< 0.001 by two-tailed Student’s t-test. 
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Dilution of the cell cycle inhibitor Whi5 controls 


budding-yeast cell size 


Kurt M. Schmoller', J. J. Turner!, M. Koivomigi’ & Jan M. Skotheim! 


Cell size fundamentally affects all biosynthetic processes by deter- 
mining the scale of organelles and influencing surface transport’”. 
Although extensive studies have identified many mutations affect- 
ing cell size, the molecular mechanisms underlying size control 
have remained elusive’. In the budding yeast Saccharomyces cere- 
visiae, size control occurs in G1 phase before Start, the point of 
irreversible commitment to cell division*’. It was previously 
thought that activity of the G1 cyclin Cln3 increased with cell size 
to trigger Start by initiating the inhibition of the transcriptional 
inhibitor Whi5 (refs 6-8). Here we show that although Cln3 con- 
centration does modulate the rate at which cells pass Start, its 
synthesis increases in proportion to cell size so that its total con- 
centration is nearly constant during pre-Start Gl. Rather than 
increasing Cln3 activity, we identify decreasing Whi5 activity— 
due to the dilution of Whi5 by cell growth—as a molecular mech- 
anism through which cell size controls proliferation. Whi5 is syn- 
thesized in S/G2/M phases of the cell cycle in a largely size- 
independent manner. This results in smaller daughter cells being 
born with higher Whi5 concentrations that extend their pre-Start 
G1 phase. Thus, at its most fundamental level, size control in bud- 
ding yeast results from the differential scaling of Cln3 and Whi5 
synthesis rates with cell size. More generally, our work shows that 
differential size-dependency of protein synthesis can provide an 
elegant mechanism to coordinate cellular functions with growth. 

To control size, proliferating cells tie division to growth. However, 
the molecular mechanisms by which growth triggers division are 
poorly understood’”"®. In S. cerevisiae, which divides asymmetrically 
into a larger mother and smaller daughter cell, size control takes place 
in the first G1 phase of daughter cells*''!*. Progression through G1 is 
promoted by the upstream G1 cyclin Cln3 in complex with the cyclin- 
dependent kinase Cdk1. This ClIn3-Cdk1 complex is thought to partly 
inactivate the transcriptional inhibitor Whi5 (refs 13, 14). Inactivation 
of Whi5 relieves inhibition of the transcription factor SBF, whose 
transcriptional activation completes a positive feedback loop commit- 
ting the cell to division*. While its upstream position in the G1 reg- 
ulatory network suggests that Cln3 is the trigger, its concentration does 
not clearly increase during G1 (refs 8, 15). Although Cln3 is a nuclear 
protein, the size of the yeast nucleus is proportional to cell size, so that 
the measured cellular concentrations reflect nuclear concentrations’®. 
This leads to the question of why G1 progression is size-dependent 
when the putative trigger protein Cln3 does not increase in concen- 
tration. 

Two prevailing models propose mechanisms to generate a size- 
dependent signal from the constant Cln3 concentration. One model 
proposes that the increasing number of Cln3 molecules is titrated 
against the fixed number of SBF-binding sites on the genome’. This 
DNA-titration serves to convert the constant Cln3 concentration to an 
increasing activity at its target sites on the genome. The other model 
proposes that Cln3 is retained at the endoplasmic reticulum and is 
rapidly released upon sufficient growth-dependent accumulation of 
the chaperone Ydjl (refs 7, 17). Here we perform a series of experi- 
ments whose results are inconsistent with the two existing models. 


Instead, we identify a new molecular mechanism for cell size control 
that does not require Cln3 activity increasing with cell size. Rather, we 
show that cell size promotes G1 progression by diluting the primary 
target of Cln3, Whi5 (Fig. 1a). 

To determine how the G1 regulatory network implements size con- 
trol, we first examined how the concentration of key regulators 
changes through G1. We grew cells using ethanol as the carbon source 
to generate small daughter cells subject to strong cell size control’. We 
restricted our attention to these daughter cells, and used time-lapse 
microscopy to measure the concentration of proteins tagged with the 
fluorescent protein mCitrine and expressed from the endogenous 
locus (Fig. 1b-g and Extended Data Fig. 1a). The concentration of 
wild-type (WT) Cln3 cannot be measured with this approach owing 
to its rapid and constitutive degradation. We therefore examined two 
mutants expressing stabilized proteins (CLN3-11A and CLN3-1 (refs 
18-20); Extended Data Fig. 1b). Consistent with previous bulk mea- 
surements of WT Cln3, Cln3-11A and Cln3-1 concentrations are con- 
stant through G1 (Fig. 1b). Moreover, we observed no changes in Cln3- 
11A localization (Extended Data Fig. 2). This is inconsistent with the 
Cln3 retention model, which predicts a rapid increase in nuclear Cln3 
concentration in mid-G1 (ref. 7). Similarly, the concentrations of the 
key G1 regulators Swi4, Whi3, and Bck2 are nearly constant through 
G1 (Fig. 1c-e). In sharp contrast, we found that the concentration of 
the cell cycle inhibitor Whi5 strongly decreases through G1 (Fig. lfand 
Extended Data Fig. 3a). This suggests that the dilution of the cell cycle 
inhibitor Whi5 is a size-dependent signal promoting cell cycle pro- 
gression (Fig. la). Such an inhibitor-dilution model’ represents a 
qualitatively distinct mechanism of cell size control that does not 
require a size-dependent increase in Cln3-activity. 

While inhibitor dilution explains how growth drives proliferation, it 
does not immediately explain why smaller-born cells grow more in Gl. 
This would also require that smaller-born cells start G1 with a higher 
concentration of Whi5. Indeed, we found that the concentration of 
Whi5 at cell birth monotonically decreases with cell size, whereas the 
concentration of Cln3-11A and Cln3-1 at cell birth is independent of 
cell size (Fig. 2a, b). We confirmed that Whi5 is diluted in G1 using 
quantitative immunoblots (Fig. 2c). Finally, for a given birth size, 
diploid cells are born with a much higher Whi5 concentration 
(Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 4a), which is consistent with the 
long-standing observation that cell size scales linearly with ploidy*”. 
Taken together, our data support a size control model in which all cells 
are born with a similar dose of Whi5, which they dilute by growth to 
progress through Gl. 

Inhibitor-dilution results in size-dependent cell cycle progression 
because smaller cells are born with higher Whi5 concentrations. To 
identify the origin of this size-dependent Whi5 concentration, we 
measured the rate of Whi5 synthesis throughout the cell cycle. We 
found that Whi5 is a stable protein, synthesized primarily during 
S/G2/M (Fig. 2e and Extended Data Figs 3b and 5a), consistent with 
previous mRNA measurements”. Whi5 is differentially partitioned so 
that, following division, its concentration in daughter cells is consis- 
tently higher than in mother cells (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). Critically, 
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Figure 1 | The cell cycle inhibitor Whi5 is diluted by growth in G1. 

a, Schematic of the G1/S regulatory network. b-f, Change in cellular protein 

concentration during G1 (mean + s.e.m.) for daughter cells expressing the 

indicated protein fused to mCitrine. Concentration was normalized to the 

concentration at cell birth (t = 0). g, Composite phase and fluorescence image 

of WHI5-mCitrine cells. 


during S/G2/M, Whi5 is synthesized at a rate largely independent of 
cell size (Fig. 2e, f and Extended Data Figs 3b and 4b). Since $/G2/M 
duration weakly depends on mother cell size (Extended Data Fig. 6c), 
small and large cells produce similar amounts of Whi5. This results in 
larger budded cells having a lower Whi5 concentration just before 
division (Extended Data Fig. 6d). Since larger mother cells produce 
larger daughter cells (Extended Data Fig. 6e), this explains the inverse 
correlation between Whi5 concentration and cell size at birth, which is 
essential for the inhibitor-dilution size control model. 

The size-independent synthesis rate of Whi5 during S/G2/M shows 
it is not limited by the general biosynthetic capacity of the cell, which 
increases with cell size. This contrasts with the expectation that tran- 
scriptional and translational outputs scale with cell size**. Indeed, 
mCitrine-Cln3-11A synthesis in G1 is proportional to cell size 
(Fig. 2g and Extended Data Fig. 5b-c). Thus, the differential size scal- 
ing of Cln3 and Whi5 synthesis lies at the heart of cell size control in 
budding yeast. 

Since ploidy is an important determinant of cell size, we decided to 
examine how it impacts the differential synthesis of Cln3 and Whi5. As 
expected for the majority of genes, whose synthesis is limited by the 
biosynthetic capacity of the cell, ClIn3-11A synthesis in a diploid cell is 
comparable to the synthesis of a similarly sized haploid cell, despite 
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having two copies of mCitrine-CLN3-11A (Fig. 2g). Thus, in diploids 
the biosynthetic machinery is split between the two copies of the 
genome. Consistently, a hemizygous diploid synthesizes mCitrine- 
Cln3-11A protein at a much lower rate than a similarly sized haploid 
or homozygous diploid (Fig. 2g). In sharp contrast, Whi5-mCitrine 
synthesis is similar and size-independent in hemizygous diploid and 
haploid cells (Fig. 2f and Extended Data Fig. 4b). Moreover, a homo- 
zygous diploid produces Whi5 at approximately twice the rate, similar 
to a haploid with two copies of WHI5 (Fig. 2f and Extended Data 
Fig. 4b). Thus, the rate of Whi5 synthesis is determined by the number 
of copies of the gene and is independent of cell size and ploidy. 

While the inhibitor-dilution model takes into account cell-to-cell 
variability in birth size, it does not yet include the fact that cells born 
the same size will vary in how much they grow before Start° (Fig. 3a). 
For a population of similarly sized pre-Start cells, only a fraction will 
pass Start within the short time interval between movie frames. This 
allows us to define a rate as this fraction divided by the time interval 
(Fig. 3b; see Methods). In our inhibitor-dilution model, the rate at 
which cells pass Start is determined by the concentrations of Whi5 
and Cln3. If Cln3 concentration is constant in pre-Start cells, the Whi5 
concentration alone should predict the rate at which cells progress 
through Start. To test this model, we generated haploid strains con- 
taining one, two, and four copies of WHI5-mCitrine. We note these 
experiments are in a bck2A background, where Cln3 is essential*’. As 
expected, cells containing two and four copies of WHI5 produced 
proportionally more Whi5 protein, were larger, and exhibited a 
decreased size-dependent rate of progression through Start (Fig. 3b 
and Extended Data Fig. 4c, d). We note that these experiments were 
performed using cells expressing WT Cln3, which is suggested to be at 
constant concentration in Gl based on our measurements of 
Cln3-11A and Cln3-1. In complete agreement with an inhibitor-dilu- 
tion model with a size-independent activator, the concentration of 
Whi5 alone predicts the rate at which cells progress through Start 
for all three strains (Fig. 3c). Consistently, the relationship between 
the rate of progression through Start and Whi5 concentration was not 
changed in hcm1A cells that lack a transcription factor promoting 
WHI expression” (Extended Data Fig. 7). 

In our inhibitor-dilution model, Cln3 concentration determines the 
fraction of active Whi5. Thus, for a given Whi5 concentration, it 
should be possible to drive cell cycle entry by sufficiently increasing 
Cln3 concentration. To test this prediction, we constructed a bck2A 
strain with mCitrine-CLN3-11A under control of the methionine- 
regulated MET25 promoter. In this strain, repressing CLN3-11A 
expression arrests cells in G1, during which they continue to grow. 
Thus, by first arresting cells for varying durations and then inducing 
CLN3-114A for varying lengths of time, we were able to examine a wide 
range of cell sizes and Cln3 and Whi5 concentrations (Fig. 4a). We 
binned cells by size, which determines Whi5 concentration, and per- 
formed a logistic regression to determine the critical Cln3 concentra- 
tion (pulse amplitude that results in half the cells budding; for example, 
Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 8). Larger cells required lower Cln3- 
11A concentrations to enter the cell cycle (Extended Data Fig. 8d), 
consistent with previous results showing that larger G1 cells were more 
sensitive to Cln1 expression’®. Next, we used a strain that carries 
MET25pr-CLN3-11A and WHI5-mCitrine to measure the average 
Whi5 concentration as a function of cell size under the same arrest 
conditions (Extended Data Fig. 8e). The critical Cln3 concentration 
increases with Whi5 concentration as predicted by the Whi5-dilution 
model (Fig. 4c). 

The Whi5-dilution model, unlike DNA-titration models, does not 
explicitly depend on the DNA content of the cell and predicts that the 
relationship between the critical Cln3 concentration and Whi5 con- 
centration should be independent of ploidy. To test this, we repeated 
the same set of pulsing experiments using diploid strains and found a 
similar relationship between the critical ClIn3 and Whi5 concentra- 
tions (Fig. 4c; P> 0.05). This is consistent with experiments showing 
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Figure 2 | Differential size-dependence of Cln3 and Whi5. a, b, Mean 
concentration of mCitrine-Cln3-11A (n = 471), mCitrine-Cln3-1 (n = 234) 
(a), and Whi5-mCitrine (n = 339) (b) as a function of cell size for daughter 
cells in G1. Shaded area, s.e.m; bars, mean concentration and associated s.e.m. 
as a function of cell size at birth; a.u., arbitrary units. c, Top: representative 
immunoblot of cells arrested in G1 for increasing amounts of time; bottom: 
quantification of combined data from four independent time courses binned by 
mean population cell size (see Methods). Bars, means + s.d. Lanes were 
normalized by total protein content. Cells were grown on synthetic complete 
dextrose (SCD). d, Mean (s.e.m.) Whi5 concentration at cell birth is shown as a 
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function of cell size for haploid (n = 339) and diploid (n = 385) cells. 

e, Characteristic single-cell trace showing the total amount of Whi5-mCitrine 
in a haploid cell. The approximately linear increase in Whi5 during S/G2/M 
was fitted to determine the rate of synthesis. f, g, Mean rate of Whi5 (f) and 
Cln3-11A (g) synthesis as a function of cell size for each genotype indicated in 
the idealized schematics. Bars, s.e.m. The rate of Cln3 synthesis is proportional 
to cell size as indicated by its constant concentration in G1 shown in a (see 
Extended Data Fig. 5), whereas the Whi5 synthesis rate is largely size- 
independent. See Extended Data Fig. 4a, b for corresponding single-cell data. 
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Figure 3 | Whi5 concentration determines the rate at which cells progress 
through Start. a, Size at Start, the point of commitment to cell division, as a 
function of birth size for haploid bck2A daughter cells (n = 658). Bars, mean and 
s.e.m. b, c, The rate at which daughter cells progress through Start is shown as a 
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function of cell size (b) and Whi5 concentration (c) for bck2A haploid cells with 
one (blue, n = 658), two (green, m = 310), or four (red, n = 142) copies of WHI5- 
mCitrine. Smooth lines are logistic regressions and the corresponding shaded areas 
denote 95% confidence intervals. Jagged lines connect means for binned data. 
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Figure 4 | Cln3 and Whi5 concentrations determine the rate at which cells 
pass Start irrespective of ploidy and cell size. a, Schematic of Cln3-pulse 
experiments. MET25pr-mCitrine-CLN3-11A bck2A cells are arrested in G1 for 
2-4h by addition of methionine to create G1 daughter cells of varying size. 
Following arrest, mCitrine-CLN3-11A expression is induced for varying 
amounts of time (0-60 min). b, Cells are binned by size and a logistic regression 
is then used to calculate the fraction of cells driven into the cell cycle as a 
function of the maximum Cln3-11A concentration produced by the exogenous 
pulse. Regression shown for 200-250 fl cells to determine the critical Cln3 
concentration, where 50% of the cells bud. Single-cell data are marked green 
(budding) or red (not budding). c, The critical Cln3-11A concentration 
increases with Whi5 concentration, which was determined independently for 
each size bin (Extended Data Fig. 8). Haploid (filled circles, n = 1195) and 
diploid (open squares, n = 405) cells show a similar relationship between Whi5 
and critical Cln3-11A concentrations (P > 0.05). d, To decouple cell size and 
Whi5 concentration, the pulse experiment is repeated with a strain expressing 
both WHIS5 and CLN3-11A from exogenously controlled promoters 
(MET25pr-mCitrine-CLN3-11A LexApr-WHI5-mCherry bck2A). Whi5 
concentration and the duration of G1 arrest before the Cln3 pulse are varied. 
e, Data are displayed using two size and three Whi5 concentration bins. Higher 
Cln3 pulse amplitudes are needed to drive cells with higher Whi5 levels into 
the cell cycle, while no significant difference is observed for smaller and larger 
cells (P > 0.5, n = 471), which we note also have different DNA concentrations. 
f, Differential size-scaling of protein synthesis underlies budding yeast size 
control and provides a general mechanism to measure cell size independently of 
cell geometry. 


that introducing heterologous DNA through yeast artificial chromo- 
somes does not affect progression through G1 (ref. 27). However, we 
note that increased ploidy delays progression through S/G2/M, which 
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results in larger daughter cells and mean population size (Fig. 2f and 
Extended Data Fig. 9). 

To determine that the relevant parameter for Start is Whi5 concen- 
tration, rather than cell size, we repeated the pulse experiments with a 
strain that carries a hormone-inducible promoter expressing a 
WHI5-mCherry allele in addition to the MET25pr-mCitrine-CLN3- 
11A allele (Fig. 4d). This allowed us to generate cells of different sizes 
containing similar Whi5 concentrations. As predicted, the probability 
of a cell passing Start increases with Cln3 concentration (P < 10°), 
decreases with Whi5 concentration (P < 107°), but is independent of 
cell size (P > 0.5) (Fig. 4e). 

Taken together, our data support a new inhibitor-dilution model for 
size control in budding yeast. In this model, cell growth dilutes the cell 
cycle inhibitor Whi5 to drive progression through the cell cycle, 
whereas Cln3 concentration and activity remain constant. In this 
model, any regulation of Cln3 transcription’*, translation”, or 
stability” that affects Cln3 concentration can be used to modulate cell 
size in different environmental conditions. While inhibitor dilution 
immediately leads to a growth requirement, this requirement is not 
necessarily different for larger- and smaller-born daughter cells, which 
is necessary for cell size control. For the inhibitor-dilution mechanism 
to control cell size it is crucial that the amount of Whi5 that cells are 
born with does not scale with size as we have shown here. In contrast, 
the cell cycle activator Cln3 is produced in proportion to size. This 
differential size-dependency of cell cycle activator and inhibitor syn- 
thesis constitutes the basis of size control in budding yeast (Fig. 4f). 

Inhibitor-dilution is an elegant mechanism to control cell size inde- 
pendently of other aspects of cell geometry. In rod-shaped cells, such as 
fission yeast and bacteria, geometric mechanisms measuring lengths or 
surface areas can sensitively measure cell size because these metrics are 
directly proportional. However, such geometric measurements would 
perform poorly in near-spherical budding yeast, where intracellular 
lengths scale with the cube root of cell volume, so that a doubling of 
cell size results in only an ~25% increase in characteristic length. 
Geometric mechanisms are also unlikely to be applicable to more 
irregularly shaped metazoan cells. In contrast, inhibitor-dilution 
mechanisms can measure cell volume with no geometric constraints. 
All that is required is the differential size scaling of a cell cycle activator 
relative to an inhibitor. Because of the simplicity of this requirement, 
we anticipate the wide application of inhibitor-dilution mechanisms to 
control cell size. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Imaging and image analysis. All experiments were performed using a Cellasic 
microfluidics device with Y04C plates. A Zeiss Observer Z1 microscope with an 
automated stage using a plan-apo 63X/1.4NA oil immersion objective was used to 
take images every 3 min. Focusing was performed using automated Definite Focus 
hardware. Strains expressing mCitrine fusion proteins were exposed for 400 ms 
using the Colibri 505 LED module at 25% power. Whi5-mCherry was imaged by 
exposure for 500 ms using the Colibri 540-80 LED module at 50% power. Under 
these illumination conditions, we did not observe detectable photobleaching 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a). Cell and nuclear segmentation and quantification of 
fluorescence signals was performed as in ref. 31. We subtracted the size-dependent 
autofluorescence signal as determined from comparable experiments with unla- 
belled strains (Extended Data Fig. 10b, c) to measure the total fluorescence intens- 
ity in single cells from fluorescent-fusion proteins. Total fluorescence intensity is 
proportional to the protein amount. To determine protein concentration, we 
calculate cell volume from the phase image segmentation by assuming rotational 
symmetry around the major axis in the x-y plane. We confirmed that localization 
of Whi5 did not significantly affect concentration measurements (Extended Data 
Fig. 3c, d). 

Experimental design and statistical analysis. All data shown were obtained from 
at least two independent experiments. For each experiment, we collected data from 
10 to 20 imaging positions. Comparison of biological replicates allowed us to assay 
for systematic errors. This resulted in sufficient data for our statistical compar- 
isons. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experi- 
ments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation 
during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Cell-cycle phase analysis. After automated segmentation, we manually annotated 
pedigrees and determined time points of cell birth, bud emergence, and cytokinesis 
from phase images. We only included daughter cells that were born during the 
experiment in our analyses. For cells shown in Figs 1 and 2, we estimated G1 using 
cytokinesis and bud emergence. Whi5 enters the nucleus ~9 min before cytokin- 
esis’, which can also be detected by visual inspection of phase images. For Fig. 3, we 
estimated the time of Start, the point of commitment to cell division beyond which 
haploid cells no longer arrest in response to an abrupt exposure to a high concen- 
tration of mating pheromone. Start in haploid cells corresponds to the point where 
~50% of the peak nuclear Whi5 has been removed from the nucleus*. Start takes 
place ~12 min before the full exit of Whi5-mCitrine from the nucleus in cells 
growing on 2% glycerol and 1% ethanol. For 2 X WHI5-mCitrine and 4 X WHI5- 
mCitrine strains, we used 12 min before full Whi5 exit as a proxy for Start. 
Whi5 and Cln3 synthesis rate estimates. To estimate Whi5 synthesis rates, we 
analysed time series for the amount of Whi5-mCitrine in the $/G2/M phase of the 
cell cycle (the budded phase). This phase was determined as described above. We 
fitted a line to the data and took the slope as an estimate of the Whi5 synthesis rate 
because Whi5 is a highly stable protein (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Synthesis rate 
estimates for individual cells are plotted against the cell size at the time of bud 
emergence (Extended Data Fig. 4b); mean values for size-binned data are shown in 
Fig. 2f. We used a similar method to estimate the much lower Whi5 synthesis rate 
during G1 (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 

To estimate Cln3 synthesis rates during G1, we analysed time series for indi- 
vidual cells expressing mCitrine-Cln3-11A. For each cell, we estimated the Cln3- 
11A synthesis rate, k, over a 30-min interval in which we assumed it was constant. 
This is valid because a cell growing on glycerol/ethanol changes little in size during 
a 30-min interval. We excluded cells with G1 durations shorter than 30 min. We 
assumed protein degradation can be characterized by an exponential decay con- 
stant t ~ 83 min that we independently measured (Extended Data Fig. 5c). We 
take N to be the number of Cln3-11A molecules, so that dN/dt = k — iN, which 
can be solved to yield the number of Cln3-11A_ molecules 


—t —t 
N=Noe ‘t+kt{1—e /<). Here, No denotes the amount of Cln3 at the 


beginning of the interval. No and k are then determined from fitting this equation 
to the data. The synthesis estimate k is then plotted against the cell size at the 
beginning of the interval (Fig. 2g). 

Estimate of rate at which cells pass Start. The Start transition is a highly stoch- 
astic process’, which means that cells born at the same size will vary in how much 
time they spend growing in pre-Start G1. Thus, for a population of similarly sized 
pre-Start cells, only a fraction will pass Start within a given time interval. To 
quantify this phenomenon, we calculate the fraction of pre-Start cells within a 
size interval that pass Start within one frame of our movie (3 min). Thus, we define 
the rate at which cells pass Start as a function of cell size as the fraction of cells 
within the size bin that passed Start divided by the time interval between movie 
frames. Similarly, we can also define the rate at which cells pass Start as a function 
of Whi5 concentration by grouping cells by Whi5 concentration rather than cell 
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size. We note that the Start transition is defined in the cell-cycle phase analysis 
section above based on ref. 4. This analysis, based on binning cells by size or Whi5 
concentration, was used to obtain the jagged lines in Fig. 3b, c. The smooth curves, 
and associated 95% confidence intervals, were obtained by logistic regression of 
the unbinned data set as follows. For each frame, a pre-Start cell is described by 
three numbers: cell size, Whi5 concentration, and whether or not that cell passed 
Start in the next 3 min (=1 if the cell passed Start; =0 otherwise). Data from all 
time points for all pre-Start daughter cells were pooled into a large matrix with 
three columns. We then performed a logistic regression using the MATLAB 
function glmfit to estimate the probability of a cell passing Start as a function of 
either cell size or Whi5 concentration. 

We note that Fig. 3c shows that the instantaneous probability for a cell to pass 
Start is determined by the Whi5 concentration, not volume. However, this does 
not necessarily mean that cells with different Whi5 copy number need to reach the 
same Whi5 concentration. Consider two cells born with different Whi5 concen- 
trations. The one with the higher Whi5 concentration has to grow for a certain 
amount of time to reach the initial Whi5 concentration of the second cell. Since the 
probability for passing Start is always non-zero, there is a certain chance that the 
cell enters the cell cycle even before reaching the birth concentration of the one 
with lower Whi5 concentration. Thus, on average, cells born with higher initial 
Whi5 concentrations will pass Start at higher Whi5 concentrations. Adding an 
extra copy of Whi5 does result in an increase of cell size, however, cell size is not 
doubled. Thus, 2 * WHI5 cells are on average born with higher Whi5 concentra- 
tions, but also pass Start at higher Whi5 concentrations, even though the instant- 
aneous probability of passing Start as a function of Whi5 is the same as in WT cells. 

We also note that the series of experiments described in Figs 3 and 4 were 
performed in a bck2A background. In the absence of Cln3, Bck2 drives large cells 
into the cell cycle’. However, since Bck2 concentration is constant through G1 
(Fig. le), and the targets of this transcriptional regulator extend across the entire 
cell cycle*”**, we decided to focus exclusively on the Cln3-Whi5 mechanism, 
which is specific for G1 progression, and performed subsequent analyses in a 
bck2A background. 

Cln3 pulse experiments. For the experiments shown in Fig. 4, cells were grown on 
media lacking methionine, SCD-Met (MET25pr-mCitrine-CLN3-11A on). After 
150 min of growth in the microfluidic device, 10 X methionine was added to arrest 
cells in G1 (MET25pr-mCitrine-CLN3-11A off). After varying arrest times (2, 3, or 
4h for haploids, 3h for diploids) methionine was removed for 0, 30, 40, 50, or 
60 min (20, 30, 40, or 50 min for diploids) to induce a pulse of mCitrine-Cln3-11A 
expression. For daughter cells born during the experiment, we determined 
whether the cell budded during a 2h time window following the onset of CLN3- 
11A induction. In addition, we measured the maximum Cln3-11A concentration. 
Cell size was measured at the time of maximum Cln3-11A concentration. For each 
strain, we then pooled all the data (22 independent experiments for haploids, 6 for 
diploids) and binned cells according to their size. For each size bin, we used a 
logistic regression to calculate the critical mCitrine-Cln3-11A concentration 
where 50% of the cells bud. To determine the median Whi5 concentration as a 
function of cell size we arrested MET25pr-CLN3-11A bck2A WHI5-mCitrine cells 
and measured Whi5 concentration as a function of cell size during the arrest 
(Extended Data Fig. 8). Error bars for Fig. 4c were calculated as the maximum 
of the 95% confidence interval of the logistic regression and the estimated experi- 
mental error due to variation in fluorescence intensity from experiment to experi- 
ment. We used a linear regression model to test whether ploidy affects the 
relationship between Whi5 and critical Cln3-11A concentrations. For the experi- 
ments shown in Fig. 4e and Extended Data Fig. 8, we used a hormone-inducible 
LexApr** to express a Whi5-mCherry allele to decouple cell size and Whi5 con- 
centration. We induced WhiS by addition of B-oestradiol (30-100 nM) for at least 
6h, and removed f-oestradiol before the experiment. This allowed us to generate 
cells of varying size and Whi5 concentration by varying the induction level of 
Whi5 and the duration of G1 arrest (2, 2.5, or 3h; 18 independent experiments) 
before the Cln3-11A pulse induction in SCD-Met. 

Growth conditions. For microscopy-based experiments, yeast were grown in 
synthetic complete media with 2% glycerol and 1% ethanol except for the pulse 
experiments shown in Fig. 4, where yeast were grown on synthetic complete media 
with 2% glucose. Before an imaging experiment, cells were grown to an absorbance 
<0.1 after which they were sonicated for ~5s at 3 W intensity. For quantitative 
immunoblots, cells were grown on synthetic complete 2% galactose 2% raffinose 
overnight before being arrested in synthetic complete 2% glucose. 

Strains and plasmids. All strains were congenic with W303 (see Supplementary 
Table 1), and were constructed using standard methods. See Supplementary Table 
2 for plasmid list. To enable fluorescent Cln3 detection in live cells, it was necessary 
to use a stabilized variant of the protein. Stabilizing Cln3 by removing its degra- 
dation-inducing phosphosites'* (Cln3-10A) allowed direct observation of Cln3- 
10A-mCitrine. However, induction of this stabilized variant with the MET25 
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promoter resulted in severe cytokinesis defects. We therefore added an additional 
mutation (R108A), which was reported to increase protein stability, but reduce the 
ability of Cln3 to drive cell cycle progression’’. Also, R108A has been examined in 
the context of the double mutant K106A R108A (see variant Cln3-A10 in ref. 35) 
that increased steady state protein levels, but was less able to rescue a cln1A cln2A 
cln3A bck2A strain. Cln3-A10 was also reported to decrease the interaction with 
Cdc28 in ref. 36 (where it is known as the C/n3-A13 mutation). Combining the ten 
stabilizing alanine mutations from ref. 18 with the R108A mutation from ref. 19 
resulted in a stabilized, less active Cln3 protein (Extended Data Fig. 1b), which we 
refer to as Cln3-11A, whose concentration and amount were measurable in single 
cells without disrupting cytokinesis. For Figs 1b and 2a, we measured the concen- 
tration of Cln3 protein expressed from a previously characterized stabilized 
C-terminal truncation allele CLN3-1 (refs 20, 37). 

Quantitative Whi5 immunoblot. Strain JTY6 (cln1AcIn2AcIn3A GALIpr-CLN1 
WHI5-3 X Flag) was generated using plasmid pMK15 digested with Mlul (New 
England BioLabs). Cells were grown at 30°C to mid-log phase (absorbance at 600 
nm = 0.2) in synthetic complete media with 2% galactose and 2% raffinose before 
being washed once and resuspended in an equal volume of synthetic complete with 
2% glucose and incubated for 120min at 30°C. Ten-millilitre samples were 
removed every 30 min for 150 min, and then every 45 min for 90 min thereafter. 
Samples were pelleted and frozen in liquid nitrogen. Concurrently, 1 ml samples 
were removed, sonicated, and analysed with a Coulter Z2 cell counter to measure 
cell size distributions with size cutoffs set at 30 and 500 fl. 

Frozen cell pellets were thawed on ice, resuspended in 200 1l urea lysis buffer 
(20 mM TriseCl pH 7.5, 7M urea, 2M thiourea, 65mM CHAPS, 65mM DTT, 
50mM NaF, 100mM £-glycerophosphate, 1mMNaVO3, 1mM PMSF), and 
homogenized for 40s at 4°C in a FastPrep homogenizer (MP Biomedicals) using 
an equal volume of 0.5 mm diameter ceramic beads. Cell lysates were transferred 
to fresh microfuge tubes by puncturing the bottom of the tubes used for lysis, 
placing them in fresh tubes, and centrifuging for a few seconds at low speed. 
Lysates were then cleared by centrifuging at 17,000g for 10 min. Total protein 
concentration in the lysates was determined by Bradford analysis, and samples 
were diluted to a maximum volume of 12 1 in urea buffer, of which 10 jl were 
mixed with 5 il 6 X Laemmli sample buffer and run on a 12% (29:1) polyacryla- 
mide gel. Gels were cut to include only the relevant molecular weight range, and 


proteins from all gels were transferred to a nitrocellulose membrane using pro- 
gram 8 for 7min on an iBlot dry transfer device (Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
Membranes were blocked in Licor Odyssey blocking buffer (TBS; 927-50010) 
for 30min at room temperature (~23°C). Membranes were incubated with 
1:1,000 M2 mouse monoclonal anti-Flag (Sigma F1804) and 1:5,000 rat mono- 
clonal anti-tubulin YOL1/34 (Abcam ab6161) diluted in Licor Odyssey blocking 
buffer + 0.2% Tween-20 for 60 min, and they were washed 1 X 15minand3 X 5 
min in TBS + 0.1% Tween-20. Membranes were then incubated in 1:15,000 goat 
anti-mouse conjugated to Alexa Fluor 680 (Thermo Fisher Scientific A-21058) 
and goat anti-rat conjugated to Licor IRDye 800CW (Licor, 925-32219) in the 
same buffer as for primary antibodies and washed as before. Membranes were 
imaged in a Licor Odyssey CLX-0670. 

Immunoblot images were analysed by manually specifying band boundaries 
and measuring total intensity using Licor Image Studio Light. Background regions 
for each lane were also specified manually. These values were used to generate 
background-subtracted values, which were analysed with respect to mean popu- 
lation size using R. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Size distributions of strains expressing mCitrine 
fusion proteins or CLN3 mutant alleles. a, Cell size distributions were 
measured in a Coulter counter for five strains expressing the indicated mCitrine 
fusion proteins from the endogenous locus and a WT control. These five 
strains were used in Fig. 1. All strains were grown on synthetic complete 2% 
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glycerol, 1% ethanol. b, Size distributions measured using a Coulter counter 
for cln3A cells expressing CLN3 alleles from a CLN3 promoter integrated at the 
URA3 locus. See Methods for description of CLN3 mutant alleles. Cells were 
grown on synthetic complete 2% glucose. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | mCitrine-Cln3-114A is consistently nuclear 
during G1. We see no evidence of a rapid re-localization of Cln3-11A into the 
nucleus at mid-G1 (n = 471). Nuclear signal measured and nucleus 
segmented as described in ref. 31. Thick line denotes mean; shaded area denotes 
s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Single-cell analysis of Whi5 dilution and 
synthesis. a, We randomly selected 40 out of 339 single-cell traces that 
correspond to the data shown in Fig. 1f for display here. The relative change of 
Whi5 concentration during G1 is shown in grey (thin lines). Blue thick line 
shows the mean of all 339 cells. b, We randomly selected 40 out of 147 single- 
cell traces of Whi5 amount for display. Traces are aligned by bud emergence 
(t = 0). G1 (cell birth to bud emergence) is shown in red (mean of all 147 cells is 
shown in blue). S/G2/M (bud emergence to cytokinesis) is shown in green 
(mean is shown in black). Black crosses denote time points of full nuclear Whi5 
exit, blue crosses denote time points of full nuclear Whi5 re-entry. The rate of 
synthesis of Whi5 in S/G2/M phase is 6.6-fold higher than in G1 phase. Eighty- 
nine per cent of total Whi5 in this experiment is synthesized in S/G2/M. 

c, d, Control for the effect of Whi5 localization on concentration 
measurements. Rapid relocalization of Whi5 at Start (c), and just before 
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cytokinesis (d), does not affect concentration measurements. c, Mean relative 
change of cellular Whi5 concentration during G1 aligned by Start (50% nuclear 
Whi5 exit as determined from a logistic fit to the nuclear signal) and s.e.m. are 
shown in blue. The corresponding nuclear Whi5 signal is shown in black 
(mean and s.e.m.; nuclear signal measured and nucleus segmented as described 
in ref. 31); n = 320. d, Mean relative change of cellular Whi5 amount during 
S/G2/M in mother-bud pairs aligned by the time point of 50% Whi5 entry 
into the nucleus (as determined from a logistic fit to the nuclear signal) and 
s.e.m. are shown in blue. The corresponding nuclear Whi5 signal is shown in 
black (mean and s.e.m.; nuclear signal measured and nucleus segmented as 
described in ref. 31); n = 133. Cells express Whi5-mCitrine from the 
endogenous locus. Cells were grown on synthetic complete 2% glycerol, 1% 
ethanol. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Whi5 concentration and synthesis rate. Single-cell bck2A strains expressing one, two, or four copies of WHI5-mCitrine (n = 353, 
data corresponding to Fig. 2d, f. a, Whi5 concentration at cell birth is shown 129 and 66, respectively). Bars denote means and s.e.m. d, Cell size distributions 
as a function of cell size for individual haploid (n = 339) and diploid (n = 385) —_ measured using a Coulter counter for the indicated strains. Cells were grown on 
cells. b, The rate of Whi5 synthesis as a function of cell size for each synthetic complete 2% glycerol 1% ethanol. 

genotype as indicated. c, The rate of Whi5 synthesis as a function of cell size for 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Whi5 and Cln3-11A stability. a, Whi5-mCherry 
was expressed from a hormone-inducible promoter™* (LexApr-WHI5- 
mCherry), which was inactivated before the experiment (see Fig. 4d, e). The 
mean amount of Whi5-mCherry in G1-phase daughter cells was measured for 
each cell relative to its amount at f = 0. The distance between the black arrows 
indicates the s.e.m. We estimated a half-life >6 h for cells grown in synthetic 
complete 2% glucose. b, c, mCitrine-Cln3-11A was expressed from a MET25 
promoter for (b) 1 h on SC-Met 2% glucose or (c) >4.5 h on SC-Met 2% 
glycerol 1% ethanol. Next, transcription was inactivated by switching cells to 
media composed of either (b) synthetic complete + 10 methionine 2% 
glucose or (c) synthetic complete + 10X methionine 2% glycerol 1% ethanol. 
So that the cells had sufficient time to inactivate protein synthesis, we began our 
protein half-life measurement 21 min (33 min for synthetic complete 2% 
glycerol 1% ethanol) after methionine addition. Data and exponential fit shown 
for daughter cells in G1 phase. Black line indicates means; grey area indicates 
s.e.m. The short half-life of Cln3-11A relative to the doubling time of cell 
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volume, together with the constant concentration of Cln3-11A through G1 
(Fig. 1-2), implies that ClIn3-11A synthesis is proportional to cell volume. To 
see this, consider the time-dependent equation for changes in Cln3 

a = 7 —[Cln3] x (d+g), where r is the rate of Cln3 
protein synthesis (units of molecules x time '), Vis the cell volume, d is the 
degradation rate of Cln3 (units of time '), and gis the rate of dilution of Cln3 
due to cell growth (units of time). Since [Cln3] is constant, the left hand 
side = 0. Also, the half-life of Cln3-11A is larger than that of Cln3, but much 
smaller than the time it takes to double the cell volume (~90 min on SCD, 
~180 min on synthetic complete 2% glycerol 1% ethanol), so that d>> g. Thus, 


concentration 


the equation simplifies to 0= = —[Cln3] x d so that the rate of Cln3 synthesis 


is proportional to cell volume, r= V x d x [Cln3]. This is consistent with our 
estimates of Cln3-11A synthesis rates shown in Fig. 2g. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Data supporting Cln3-11A-pulse experiments 
shown in Fig. 4. a, Composite phase and fluorescence images of bck2A 
MET25pr-mCitrine-CLN3-11A haploid cells used in the pulse experiment 
shown in Fig. 4a—c. Cells were grown in the absence of methionine (MET25pr- 
mCitrine-CLN3-11A on). After 150 min (see image), cells were arrested in G1 
by addition of 10X methionine to the SCD-Met medium. After variable lengths 
of arrest (3 h for the images shown here: see second image), a pulse of Cln3-11A 
was expressed by removal of methionine from the medium (1 h pulse for the 
experiment shown here: see third image). b, For daughter cells born during the 
experiment, we determined the maximum Cln3-11A concentration during 
the pulse, the corresponding cell volume, and whether the cell budded. Data 
from 22 different experiments were pooled. c, Cells were binned according to 
their size. For each 50 fl size bin, we used a logistic regression to calculate 
budding probability as a function of Cln3-11A peak concentration. d, For each 
size bin, the critical CIn3-11A concentration was determined as the amplitude 
of the pulse where 50% of the cells budded. A similar set of experiments was 
done for diploid cells; n = 1195 for haploids, and n = 405 for diploids. e, The 
bck2A MET25pr-CLN3-11A WHI5-mCitrine cells were arrested in G1 by 
addition of 10X methionine to the SCD-Met medium. Cells were tracked 
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during the G1 arrest and the median Whi5-mCitrine concentration was 
measured as a function of size; n = 162 for haploids, and n = 148 for diploids. 
f, Single-cell data corresponding to Fig. 4e. MET25pr—mCitrine-CLN3-11A 
LexApr-WHI5-mCherry bck2A haploid cells were used for Cln3-11A pulse 
experiments to decouple cell size and Whi5 concentration. Maximum Cln3- 
11A concentration, corresponding cell size and Whi5 concentration, and 
whether or not the cell budded were determined in 18 independent experiments 
for a total of 471 daughter cells (see Methods). This generated a four- 
dimensional data set that we used build a logistic regression model. In this 
model, we predicted cell cycle entry (budding) using a linear combination of cell 
size, Whi5, and Cln3-11A. This resulted in a model based solely on Cln3-11A 
and Whi5. Thus, once Cln3-11A and Whi5 concentrations are measured, 

cell size yields no additional information. To visualize this result in Fig. 4e, we 
binned our data into six bins based on cell size (greater or less than 295 fl) and 
Whi5 concentration (<10, 10-25, and 25-40 arbitrary units). For each of these 
six bins, we performed a logistic regression to estimate the probability of 
entering the cell cycle as a function of the peak mCitrine-Cln3-11A 
concentration produced by the pulse. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Ploidy increases $/G2/M duration and cell size at mothers at the time of bud emergence. At a given mother size, diploid cells 
birth. a, Histogram showing the duration of S/G2/M for haploid cells produce larger daughter cells. Cells were grown on synthetic complete 2% 
containing an extra copy of WHI5 (blue, n = 220) and WT diploid cells (red, _ glycerol 1% ethanol. Bars denote means and s.e.m. 

n = 176).b, The size of daughter cells is shown as a function of the size of their 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Photobleaching control and size-dependent 
background subtraction. a, The concentration of Whi5-mCitrine decreases 
during G1, as shown in Fig. 1f. Increasing the time between frames from 3 min 
(n = 339) to 10 min (n = 75) did not significantly affect our concentration 
measurements, indicating that photobleaching of the mCitrine fluorescent 
protein was not significant in our experiments. b, Auto-fluorescent signal in the 
mCitrine channel during G1 arrest for an unlabelled strain (bck2A MET25pr- 
CLN3) in two independent experiments (blue: n = 79; green: n = 89). Cells 
were grown on SCD + 10X methionine. Bars denote mean and s.e.m. for each 
size bin. The average of these two experiments was used for background 
subtraction in Fig. 4. A similar size-dependent background subtraction was 
performed for each experimental condition and for the mCherry red 
fluorescent channel. c, Cell-to-cell variation in background-subtracted auto- 


fluorescence concentration measured in an unlabelled cell. One of the 
experiments with the unlabelled WT strain used to determine the auto- 
fluorescence signal for the experiments shown in Fig. 1-3 is analysed the same 
way as experiments shown in Fig. 2a, b (n = 164). This illustrates cell-to-cell 
variation in auto-fluorescence. Owing to experiment-to-experiment 
variation, a single control experiment with an unlabelled strain will typically 
result in a mean ‘concentration’ of +5 arbitrary units (compared with the 
average autofluorescence used for analysis), while cell-to-cell variability in 
autofluorescence within one experiment exhibits a standard deviation of ~10 
arbitrary units. Note that the arbritary units in a and b are not comparable, 
because different settings were used to export the microscopy data for the pulse 
experiments shown in Fig. 4. 
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Mediator kinase inhibition further activates 
super-enhancer-associated genes in AML 
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Andrei V. Krivtsov®, Andrew G. Myers', Nancy E. Kohl’, Andrew L. Kung’, Scott A. Armstrong’®, Madeleine E. 


Lemieux!®, Dylan J. Taatjes? & Matthew D. Shair! 


Super-enhancers (SEs), which are composed of large clusters of 
enhancers densely loaded with the Mediator complex, transcrip- 
tion factors and chromatin regulators, drive high expression of 
genes implicated in cell identity and disease, such as lineage- 
controlling transcription factors and oncogenes’”. BRD4 and 
CDK7 are positive regulators of SE-mediated transcription**. By 
contrast, negative regulators of SE-associated genes have not been 
well described. Here we show that the Mediator-associated kinases 
cyclin-dependent kinase 8 (CDK8) and CDK19 restrain increased 
activation of key SE-associated genes in acute myeloid leukaemia 
(AML) cells. We report that the natural product cortistatin A (CA) 
selectively inhibits Mediator kinases, has anti-leukaemic activity 
in vitro and in vivo, and disproportionately induces upregulation 
of SE-associated genes in CA-sensitive AML cell lines but not in CA- 
insensitive cell lines. In AML cells, CA upregulated SE-associated 
genes with tumour suppressor and lineage-controlling functions, 
including the transcription factors CEBPA, IRF8, IRF1 and ETV6 
(refs 6-8). The BRD4 inhibitor I-BET151 downregulated these SE- 
associated genes, yet also has anti-leukaemic activity. Individually 
increasing or decreasing the expression of these transcription factors 
suppressed AML cell growth, providing evidence that leukaemia 
cells are sensitive to the dosage of SE-associated genes. Our results 
demonstrate that Mediator kinases can negatively regulate SE-assoc- 
iated gene expression in specific cell types, and can be pharmacolo- 
gically targeted as a therapeutic approach to AML. 

CDK8 associates with CCNC (cyclin C), MED12 and MED13 to 
form a CDK8 module that can reversibly associate with the 26-subunit 
Mediator complex’. Because SEs are disproportionately loaded with 
Mediator’, we examined whether CDK8, as a Mediator-associated 
kinase, might regulate SE function. Using chromatin immunoprecipi- 
tation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq), we mapped the genome- 
wide occupancy of CDK8, along with known SE-associated factors 
and histone modifications, in the AML cell line MOLM-14. Semi- 
supervised hierarchical clustering revealed that CDK8 most closely 
associated with MED1, followed by BRD4 and histone 3 Lys27 acet- 
ylation (H3K27ac), at putative enhancer elements marked with 
H3K4mel (red bar, Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. la—c). A fraction 
of these regions was particularly large and loaded with CDK8, MED1 
and BRD4, suggesting that they may represent SEs. Consistent with 
this notion, most of the CDK8, MED1, BRD4 and H3K27ac ChIP-seq 
signal was disproportionately located on a small number of SEs iden- 
tified by each factor separately (Extended Data Fig. 1d—f). These SEs 
significantly overlapped (Fig. 1b, cand Supplementary Table 1). Genes 
associated with these SEs were enriched with Gene Ontology (GO) 


terms pertinent to haematopoiesis, cellular differentiation and tran- 
scription, supporting the notion that SEs regulate cellular identity 
(Supplementary Table 1). 

To determine whether pharmacological inhibition of Mediator 
kinases regulates SE function and inhibits AML proliferation, in ana- 
logy to BRD4, we characterized CA (Fig. 2a) as an inhibitor of CDK8 
and its paralogue CDK19 (77% identical overall and 94% in the cata- 
lytic domain). CA was reported to bind CDK8 and CDK19, as well as 
ROCK1 and ROCK2, as individual proteins in vitro’®. We synthesized 
CA’” and determined that it potently inhibited the kinase activity of 
the CDK8 module in vitro (half-maximum inhibitory concentration 
(ICs9) = 12 nM; Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 2a). By contrast, CA 
did not inhibit other transcriptional cyclin-dependent kinases CDK7 
(TFIIH), CDK9 (P-TEFb), CDK12 or CDK13 in vitro, nor did it bind 
CDK9, CDK12, CDK13, ROCK1 or ROCK2 up to 2,500nM in 
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Figure 1 | CDK8 is asymmetrically loaded at SEs in MOLM-14 cells. 

a, Clustering of total ChIP-seq signal of CDK8, MED1, BRD4, H3K27ac, RNA 
pol II and H3K4mel1 on CDK8-positive regions. Each respective cluster is 
ordered by CDK8 signal. The red bar indicates the cluster most highly enriched 
for the factors listed above. b, Overlap between SEs independently identified 
by ChIP-seq signal for CDK8, MED1 and BRD4 based on the collapsed superset 
of regions identified by any one factor. c, ChIP-seq binding profiles at the 
CEBPA locus. 
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Figure 2 | CA suppresses AML cell proliferation by inhibiting Mediator 
kinases. a, CA structure with N,N-dimethylamine in red, C5-C8 ethano bridge 
in magenta, C13-methyl in green and isoquinoline in blue. b, Phosphorylation 
of the RNA pol II CTD (mean + s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one of 
two experiments shown, autorad in Supplementary Fig. 1). c, Kinome profiling 
in MOLM- 14 lysate (mean, n = 2 biological replicates, experiment performed 
once, values < 35% indicate no change). d, CA-binding pocket of CDK8 
from CA-CDK8-CCNC crystal structure (semi-transparent surface; CA in 


MOLM.-14 cell lysate (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). In cells, 
CA dose-dependently inhibited the phosphorylation of known CDK8 
substrates STAT1-S727 (ref. 13; IC59<10nM), Smad2-T220 and 
Smad3-T179 (ref. 14; IC59 << 100nM) (Extended Data Fig. 2d). No 
kinase substrates have been reported for CDK19. 

We more broadly evaluated CA selectivity in cell lysate (using 
KiNativ, see Methods)’ and in vitro, which collectively tested 387 
kinases. At 100-times its CDK8 ICs9 value, CA was fully selective in 
MOLM- 14 cell lysate for CDK8 and CDK19, and in vitro only inhib- 
ited the CDK8-CCNC complex and GSG2, the latter of which we 
disqualified as a cellular target of CA (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 2c, 
e-h, Supplementary Table 2 and Supplementary Information). CA 
also exhibited high affinity binding (equilibrium dissociation constant 
(Ka) = 195 + 15.8 pM (mean + s.e.m.)), slow binding kinetics (dis- 
sociation rate constant (ko) = 6.35 X 10°° + 8.15 X 10 °s_", asso- 
ciation rate constant (ko,) = 3.26 X 10° £1.54 104s 'M') anda 
long residence time (262 + 34min) in its interaction with CDK8- 
CCNC complex in vitro. 

To understand how CA inhibits CDK8, we obtained a high- 
resolution (2.4 A) crystal structure of a CA-CDK8-CCNC ternary 
complex (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 3). CA exhibits exquisite 
shape complementarity with the ATP-binding pocket of CDK8. In 
particular, the isoquinoline of CA forms N-H and CH-O hydrogen 
bonds with Ala100 (ref. 16), the C5-C8 ethano bridge and the C13- 
methyl group of CA occupy deep hydrophobic crevices in the ATP- 
binding site, and the protonated C3 N,N-dimethylamine of CA 
engages in an apparent cation-7 interaction with Trp105 (ref. 17). 

We investigated the antiproliferative activity of CA and observed 
that it inhibited the proliferation (half-maximum growth inhibition 
concentration (GI;,) < 10 nM) of several myeloid, mixed-lineage and 
megakaryoblastic leukaemia cell lines containing diverse oncogenic 
contributors, including mixed lineage leukaemia (MLL) fusions 
(MOLM-14, MV4;11 and RS4;11 cells), RUNX1-RUNXIT1 (SKNO-1), 
JAK2(V617F) (SET-2 and UKE-1) and BCR-ABL (MEG-01) (Fig. 2e, 
Extended Data Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 4a). CA inhibited 
CDKS8 kinase activity in both sensitive and insensitive cell lines with 
similar potency, and did not alter CDK8 or CDK19 protein levels 
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gold, CDK8 in grey) with contact residues and CA in stick representation. 
Dotted red lines indicate hydrogen bonds. e, Effect of CA on growth of 
indicated cell lines (mean = s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one of two 
experiments shown). f, Sensitivity of MOLM-14 cells to CA after expression of 
indicated kinases (mean + s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one of two 
experiments shown). g, Immunoblot showing IFN-y-stimulated STAT1-S727 
phosphorylation in MOLM-14 cells expressing indicated kinases and treated 
with CA (one of two experiments shown, full scan in Supplementary Fig. 1). 


(Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). Although SET-2 and HEL cell lines contain 
the JAK2(V617F) mutation, and MEG-01 and K562 contain the BCR- 
ABL translocation, megakaryoblastic cell lines SET-2 and MEG-01 
cells were sensitive to CA whereas erythroleukaemia-derived cell lines 
HEL and K562 were not, suggesting that cell lineage may be a con- 
tributing determinant for CA sensitivity’*. The phenotypic effects of 
CA were cell-line-dependent. CA treatment increased megakaryocyte 
markers CD41 and CD61 on SET-2 cells, whereas CA treatment of 
MOLM-14, MV4;11 and SKNO-1 cells increased cleaved PARP levels, 
annexin V staining and the sub-G] cell population, consistent with 
apoptosis (Extended Data Fig. 4d-f). 

We confirmed that Mediator kinases mediate the antiproliferative 
activity of CA by identifying a point mutant of CDK8 and CDK]19, 
W105M, that maintained catalytic activity but specifically conferred 
resistance to CA (Fig. 2f, g and Extended Data Fig. 5a-f). Notably, 
CDK8 and CDK19 are the only mammalian cyclin-dependent kinases 
with Trp (or any aromatic amino acid) at residue 105 (Extended 
Data Fig. 5g), underscoring the importance of the putative cation-n 
interaction. 

Next, we used CA to investigate whether Mediator kinase activity 
regulates SE-associated gene expression in AML cells. Global gene 
expression profiling in MOLM-14 cells treated with CA revealed 
that genes upregulated by CA at 3h were highly enriched for asso- 
ciation with SEs by gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA)’? (Fig. 3a, b, 
Extended Data Fig. 6a and Supplementary Table 3). These SE- 
associated gene sets ranked among the most significantly enriched 
compared to all other signatures tested (Fig. 3c). Genes upregulated 
(21.2-fold) by CA were disproportionately associated with SEs in 
MOLM-14 cells (49 out of 251, 20%) compared to regular enhancers 
(173 out of 5,034, 3%) (Extended Data Fig. 6b, Fisher’s exact test, 
P<2.2X 10 '°). By contrast, of 102 genes downregulated (=1.2-fold) 
by CA, only three were identified as SE-associated (3 out of 102, 
3%). Furthermore, the association between CA-upregulated genes 
(21.2-fold) and SE-associated genes correlated with CDK8 occupancy 
(Fisher’s exact test, P= 2.5 X 10 8), consistent with the notion that 
SEs are direct targets of CA treatment in MOLM-14 cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 6b). 
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Figure 3 | CA disproportionately increases transcription of SE-associated 
genes. a, b, GSEA plots show that genes upregulated after 3h CA treatment of 
MOLM.- 14 cells are significantly enriched in MOLM-14 SE-associated genes 
(a), and genes downregulated by IBET-151 =2-fold in MOLM-13 cells 

(b). Red bars in b indicate H3K27ac SE genes in MOLM-14 cells in GSEA 
leading edge (22 genes, Fisher’s exact test, P = 1.2 X 10°). c, Scatterplot of false 
discovery rate (FDR-q) versus normalized enrichment score (NES) for 
indicated gene sets evaluated by GSEA (n = 3,867), including C2 of MSigDB. 
d, Cumulative distribution plots of RNA pol II travelling ratio. e, Change in 


Because SE-associated genes are more highly expressed compared to 
regular enhancer-associated genes, we determined whether genes 
upregulated by CA had elongating RNA polymerase (pol) II and 
reduced travelling ratios” (ratio of RNA pol II ChIP-seq reads in the 
proximal promoter versus the gene body). Indeed, CA-upregulated 
genes exhibited a reduced baseline travelling ratio (2.40-fold, 
P<22X10 '% red versus black curve, Fig. 3d and Extended Data 
Fig. 6c, d), consistent with CA upregulating active genes, including 
those associated with SEs. CA treatment further reduced the travelling 
ratio of these ‘CA-upregulated’ genes to a level similar to all SE-assoc- 
iated genes (yellow curve), in agreement with their increased express- 
ion after CA treatment (1.48-fold, P= 7.6 X 10 “, blue versus red 
curve, Fig. 3d). Genes downregulated by CA experienced insignificant 
changes in the travelling ratio (Extended Data Fig. 6e). Global effects of 
CA on the RNA pol II travelling ratio, RNA pol II carboxy-terminal 
domain (CTD) phosphorylation, messenger RNA and total RNA 
levels were modest or negligible (Extended Data Fig. 6f-h). 

We then examined whether the upregulation of SE-associated genes 
might contribute to the antiproliferative activity of CA. SE-associated 
genes upregulated by CA were enriched in lineage-controlling master 
transcription factors identified in related CD14* monocytes’, including 
tumour suppressors IRF1, IRF8, CEBPA and ETV6 (Fig. 3e and Extended 
Data Fig. 7a—c). Increased expression of these genes individually, as well 
as SE-associated genes FOSL2 and CDKN1B, inhibited the proliferation 
of MOLM-14 cells (Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 7d, e). ChIP-seq data 
revealed CDK8 occupancy at the nearby SE of each gene (CEBPA, Fig. 1c; 
and ETV6 and FOSL2, Extended Data Fig. 7f). Furthermore, expression 
of CA-resistant CDK8(W105M) prevented upregulation of SE- 
associated genes by CA (Extended Data Fig. 7g). Therefore, upregula- 
tion of SE-associated genes, through Mediator kinase inhibition, 
could contribute to the antiproliferative activity of CA. 

Growth of several AML cell lines was sensitive to CA and the BRD4 
inhibitor I-BET151 (Extended Data Table 1). The opposing effects of 
these inhibitors on SE-associated gene expression (Fig. 3b, e (red ticks are 
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mRNA copy number per cell of selected SE genes after 3h treatment (red 
and blue bars) or after 6 h I-BET151 treatment with CA treatment for the final 
3h (green bar) (mean = s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one of two 
experiments shown). f, Effect of change in expression of selected SE genes on 
MOLM.-14 cell growth (mean + s.e.m., with n = 3 biological replicates for 
siET V6 and siFOSL2 and 6 for other siRNA knockdowns, 24 for Flag-CEBPA 
and 12 for other inducible expressions, one of 2-6 experiments shown). 

g, GSEA of SE genes in CA-treated cells. Regions of CDK8 and H3K27ac 
co-enrichment identify SE genes in each cell line. 


SE-associated genes) and Extended Data Fig. 7c), however, suggest that 
AML cells might depend on a precise ‘dosage’ of SE-associated gene 
expression. Indeed, MOLM-14 cell growth was inhibited by either 
reduced or increased expression of the same SE-associated genes, many 
of which were upregulated by CA and downregulated by I-BET151 
(Fig. 3e, f and Extended Data Fig. 7c-e, h). Despite having opposing 
effects on SE-associated genes, CA and I-BET151 co-treatment did not 
normalize transcription of these genes. Instead, I-BET151-induced tran- 
scriptional effects dominated, suggesting a dependence on BRD4 for CA- 
induced transcription (Fig. 3e and Extended Data Fig. 7c). Consistent 
with this, -BET151 caused reduced occupancy of BRD4 and CDK8 on 
enhancer regions, and CA and I-BET151 co-treatment inhibited 
MOLM.- 14 cell growth (Extended Data Fig. 7i, j). 

We extended our gene expression, ChIP-seq and SE analyses to 
additional cell lines that were sensitive (SET-2 and MV4;11) and 
insensitive (HCT116 and K562) to CA, and found that only the 
sensitive cell lines showed statistically significant enrichment of SE- 
associated genes among those upregulated by CA (Fig. 3g). These 
results support upregulation of SE-associated genes as contributing 
to the antiproliferative effects of CA. However, we cannot exclude 
the contribution of other factors. 

Finally, we assessed the in vivo antileukaemic activity of CA. We first 
determined that CA had acceptable pharmacokinetic properties in 
mice for once-daily intraperitoneal dosing (Extended Data Fig. 8a) 
and then measured its efficacy in a disseminated human AML model”’. 
CA afforded a dose-dependent reduction in disease progression 
(P< 0.0001), spleen weight, leukaemia cell burden, and survival 
(29.5-day median extension in survival, P< 0.0001; Fig. 4a, b and 
Extended Data Fig. 8b-e). Efficacious dosing was well-tolerated, with 
no loss in body weight or deleterious effects in peripheral blood of 
leukaemia-bearing or healthy, immunocompetent (CD-1) mice 
(Extended Data Fig. 8f, g, j-l). In a second AML model using SET-2 
cells, CA afforded a 71% tumour volume reduction, also with no loss in 
body weight (Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 8h). We confirmed that 
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Figure 4| CA inhibits AML progression and CDKS8 in vivo. 

a, Bioluminescent images of mice bearing MV4;11 leukaemia cells. Mouse with 
median bioluminescence shown, treatment as in b. Colour scale 1.00 X 10° to 
1.00 X 10°. b, Mean + s.e.m., n = 11 mice; P< 0.0001 for both doses on day 33 
versus vehicle, two-way analysis of variance (ANOVA). IP, intraperitoneal. 

c, Mice containing SET-2 AML xenograft tumours and treated as indicated. 
Mean + s.e.m., m = 10 mice; 71% tumour growth inhibition on day 33, 
P<0.0001, two-tailed t-test. d, Densitometric analysis of STAT 1-pS727 in 
natural killer cells isolated from the spleen of C57BL/6 mice treated with CA or 
vehicle (n = 3 mice), STAT1-pS727 normalized to actin, P = 0.011 for 

0.625 mg kg’, one-way ANOVA, experiment performed once. 


CA inhibited CDK8 in vivo by observing a dose-dependent reduction 
in STAT1-S727 phosphorylation in natural killer cells, which have 
CDK8-dependent constitutively phosphorylated STAT1-S727 
(Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 8i)*. 

Although SE-associated genes are expressed at high levels, our 
results with CA show that a subset is restrained from even higher 
expression by Mediator kinase activity. The specificity, potency, 
favourable pharmacokinetics and long residence time of CA make it 
a useful in vitro and in vivo probe of Mediator kinases and a promising 
lead for development of therapeutics. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture. All media was supplemented with 100Uml' penicillin and 
100 pg ml! streptomycin. Cell line media: MV4;11, RS4;11, K562, HEL, 
MOLM-14 and MEG-01 in RPMI-1640, 10% FBS; SET-2 in RPMI-1640, 20% 
FBS; UKE-1 in RPMI-1640, 10% FBS, 10% horse serum and 1 1M hydrocortisone; 
SKNO-1 and TF-1 in RPMI-1640, 10% FBS, plus 10 and 2ngml"! GM-CSF, 
respectively; HaCaT in DMEM, 10% FBS; and HCT116 in McCoy’s 5A, 10% 
FBS (proliferation assay) or DMEM, 10% FBS (gene expression study). Sources: 
HepG2, MV4;11, RS4;11, MEG-01, TF-1, HCT116 and K562 from ATCC; SKNO- 
1 from DSMZ; HEL, UKE-1 and SET-2 from R. Levine; and HaCaT, MV4;11- 
mCLP and MOLM-14 from V. Wilson, A. Kung and S. Armstrong, respectively. 
MOLM-14 cells were authenticated by STR profiling and flow cytometry. All cell 
lines were routinely tested for mycoplasma. 

Reagents. Compounds were stored under argon at —80°C in 100% DMSO. 
Vehicle represents 0.1% DMSO unless otherwise specified. Sources: IFN-y 
(PHC4031, Life Technologies), TGF-B1 (R&D Systems), paclitaxel (LC 
Laboratories), I-BET151 (Tocris), PMA (Calbiochem), and doxorubicin and pur- 
omycin (Sigma-Aldrich). Immunoblot antibodies: anti-Flag (F1804), anti-actin 
(A5060) and anti-CDK19 (HPA007053) from Sigma-Aldrich; anti-Smad2/3 
(8685), anti-Smad2 pTail (3108), anti-STAT1 (9172), anti-phospho-STAT1 
Tyr701 (9170) and anti-phospho-STAT1 Ser727 (9177), anti-CEBPA (2843), 
anti-ROCK1 (4035), anti-ROCK2 (9029), anti-CDK8 (4101), anti-caspase-3 
(9662) anti-PARP (9532) and anti-CDK9 (2316) from Cell Signaling Technology 
(CST); anti-phospho-Smad2/3 T220/T179 (600-401-C48) from Rockland; anti- 
CDK12 (NB100-87012) and anti-CDK13 (NB100-68268) from Novus; and anti- 
CDK8 (A302-501A) and anti-Haspin (A302-241A) from Bethyl. ChIP antibodies: 
RNA pol II (Rpb1 N terminus, sc-899X lot B2713) from Santa Cruz; MED1 (A300- 
793A lot A300-793A-2), BRD4 (A301-985A lot A301-985A50-3), and CDK8 
(A302-500A lot A302-500A-1) from Bethyl; and H3K4me3 (ab8580_ lot 
1308511), H3K27ac (ab4729 lot GR104852-1), and H3K4mel (ab8895 lot 
GR61306-1) from Abcam. 

Kinase assays. Data were quantified with ImageJ and plotted and fitted with 
GraphPad Prism 6.0. For STAT] transactivation domain (TAD), 750 ng of glu- 
tathione S-transferase (GST)-STAT1 TAD (residues 639-750) was incubated with 
~50 ng recombinant CDK8 module at 30°C for 8 min in kinase buffer (25 mM 
Tris, pH 8, 2mM dithiothreitol (DTT), 100M cold ATP, 100mM KCI, 
10mM MgCl, and 2.5 Ci [y-?P]ATP (Perkin Elmer) per reaction). The assay 
included 2.5% DMSO, which did not inhibit kinase activity. 12% SDS-PAGE gels 
were subsequently silver-stained, exposed for 18h on a Phosphor Screen and 
imaged (Typhoon 9400, GE Life Sciences). For pol II CTD, 400ng of GST- 
CTD (mouse sequence) was incubated with ~40 ng recombinant CDK8 module, 
25 ng TFIIH, or 40 ng P-TEFb at 30 °C for 60 min in kinase buffer. Kinase amounts 
were chosen to give similar total pol II CTD signal. 9% SDS-PAGE gels were 
silver stained and exposed as above. In vitro Flag-CDKS8 kinase assays used 
~40ng kinase and 500ngGST-CTD. CDK12(714-1063)-CCNK(1-267) and 
CDK13(694-1039)-CCNK(1-267) were expressed in insect cells and used at 
~500nM per reaction. These regions of CDK12/13 encompass the kinase 
domains (including the C-terminal extension helix) and the cyclin boxes, and 
are fully phosphorylated in the T-loop. For STAT1 or Smad2/3, cells were treated 
with compound for 1h followed by IFN-y or TGF-B1 for 1h, then washed twice 
with cold PBS, and lysed (RIPA buffer with inhibitors R0278, P8340, P0044 and 
P5762; Sigma-Aldrich). Standard immunoblotting followed. All experiments were 
performed twice. 

Protein purification. Buffers for purification and elution of recombinant proteins 
included 0.25mM PMSF, 1mMDTT, 1mM benzamidine and 1mM sodium 
metabisulphite. TFIIH was captured from HeLa nuclear extract using a mono- 
clonal antibody for the p89 subunit immobilized to Protein A Sepharose (GE). 
Final purification of peptide-eluted TFIIH was performed on a 1 ml HiTrap 
Heparin HP (GE) resulting in 0.1-0.211M TFIIH. P-TEFb was purified as 
described” with a Superdex 200 polishing resulting in ~0.5}1M P-TEFb. 
Recombinant CDK8 module was purified as described** with omission of the 
glycerol gradient. STAT1 TAD and pol II CTD were expressed as N-terminal 
GST fusion proteins in Escherichia coli BL21-CodonPlus cells to Agoo nm 0.5, then 
induced with 0.5mM IPTG for 4h at 30°C and batch affinity purified with 
glutathione Sepharose 4B (GE). Cells were lysed in H/E buffer (50 mM Tris, pH 
7.9, 0.5 M NaCl, 0.5 mM EDTA, 10% glycerol and 0.5% NP-40), immobilized on 
glutathione Sepharose 4B in H/E buffer for 3 h at 4 °C and washed with ~ 100 col- 
umn volumes of high-salt buffer (50 mM Tris, pH 7.9, 1 M NaCl, 0.5 mMEDTA, 
0.5% NP-40 and 8mM CHAPS), 0.5MHEGN (20mMHEPES, pH 7.6, 
0.5M KCl, 0.1mM EDTA, 10% glycerol and 0.02% NP-40) and 0.15 MHEGN 
(20 mM HEPES, pH 7.6, 0.15 M KCl, 0.1 mM EDTA, 10% glycerol and 0.02% NP- 
40). Fusion proteins were eluted in 2X column volumes of 30mM reduced 
L-glutathione in GSH elution buffer (80mMTris, pH 7.9, 0.15MKCI, 
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0.1mM EDTA, 10% glycerol and 0.02% NP-40). The GST-pol II-CTD was further 
purified by Superdex 200 polishing. Flag-CDK8 wild-type and W105M mutants 
were expressed in MOLM-14 cells, captured using anti-Flag M2 affinity resin 
(Sigma-Aldrich), and eluted with 1mgml~' Flag peptide in 0.15M HEGN in 
1X column volume twice. Flag peptide elutions were stained with SYPRO Ruby 
to standardize kinase amounts. Purifications contained cyclin C but not MED12 
or MED13 (data not shown). 

Native kinase capture immunoblot and native kinome-wide profiling. 
Experiments were performed as previously described'®”5. 5 X 108 MOLM-14 cells 
were washed twice with 10 ml cold PBS and resuspended in 1 ml cold kinase buffer 
(20mM HEPES, pH 7.4,150mMNaCl, 0.5% Triton X-100, with inhibitors 
11697498001, Roche and P5726, Sigma). Cells were lysed by sonication 
(2 X 10s pulses with a 30s break) and centrifuged (16,000g, 10 min). The super- 
natant was desalted through a column (732-2010, Biorad) and the eluted lysate was 
diluted to 5 mg ml ! with kinase buffer. For each treatment, 475 ul of the lysate 
was pre-incubated with 10 pl MnCl, (1M) and 5 yl compound to the desired 
concentration at room temperature for 30 min. Uninhibited kinases were captured 
with 101 ActivX desthiobiotin-ATP probe (0.25 mM; 88311, Pierce) at room 
temperature for 10min. Samples were mixed with 500 ul urea (8 M; 818710, 
Millipore) and 50 pl streptavidin agarose (20359, Thermo) for 60 min at room 
temperature on a nutator. Beads were washed twice with a 1:1 mixture of kinase 
buffer and 8 M urea, and collected by centrifugation (1,000g, 1 min). Proteins were 
eluted from the beads with 100 pl 2 X LDS sample buffer (NP0007, Life) at 95 °C 
for 10 min. Samples were analysed by standard immunoblotting and horseradish 
peroxidase detection. Experiment was performed twice. Native kinome profiling 
was performed with MOLM-14 cell lysate according to the KiNativ Method by 
ActivX Biosciences. For each peptide quantified, the change in mass spectrometry 
signal for the treated samples relative to the signal for the control samples was 
expressed as percentage inhibition. The results correspond to one experiment of 
duplicates for each CA concentration. The percentage changes in mass spectro- 
metry signal reported are statistically significant (Student's t-test score <0.04). 
Recombinant kinome-wide selectivity profiling and IC;, determination. A 
radiometric protein kinase assay was used (PanQinase activity assay; performed 
by ProQinase GmbH) as described’®. ICs9 determination for CDK8-CCNC 
(8.3nM with 1.01.M ATP and 1.0 p1g/50 pl of substrate RBER-IRStide) was per- 
formed as duplicate measurements and ICs9 was calculated using Prism 5.04 with 
sigmoidal response, top fixed at 100% and bottom at 0% with least-squares fitting. 
Binding and kinetics. Measurements listed were made using the Proteros 
reporter displacement assay as previously described”. CDK8-CCNC (0.62 nM) 
was preincubated with a reporter probe at a concentration equal to its binding 
affinity (Kg) in 20mM MOPS, pH 7.0, 1mMDTT and 0.01% Tween20 (final 
reaction volume 10 ll in black polypropylene U bottom plates, Corning 4514). 
After transfer of serially diluted CA, probe displacement was monitored for 
60 min. Kg values were calculated using the Cheng-Prusoff equation from the 
ICso values obtained from the percentage displacement values at the last time 
point measured. Association rate constant was calculated from the decay rate of 
probe displacement. Dissociation rate constant was determined as the product of 
Kg X association rate constant. Residence time was calculated as 1/ko;. Error was 
determined by Gaussian error propagation from the ICso error. Experiment was 
performed once. 

Crystallization, data collection and refinement. Human CDK8-CCNC was 
expressed and purified as previously described’’. Co-crystals at a protein concen- 
tration of 11.3mgml‘ with 1mM CA were obtained in 20% PEG 3350 and 
0.20M sodium formate at 20°C and shock-frozen with 25% ethylene glycol as 
cryoprotectant. Diffraction data were collected at the Swiss Light Source (SLS, 
Villigen, Switzerland), beamline XO6SA with a wavelength of 1.00004 A at 
100K, and processed using XDS and XSCALE”. The structure was solved by 
molecular replacement”, subsequent model building and refinement (including 
TLS refinement) was performed with COOT” and CCP4 (refs 31, 32). The Réree 
validation was based on a subset of about 3.4% of the reflections omitted during 
refinement. Waters were included at stereochemically reasonable sites. Final 
refinement cycles led to a model with Ryo., value 21.7% and Rgee value 26.6%. 
All main-chain angles of non-glycine residues fall into the conformationally most 
favoured (93.2%), additionally allowed (6.6%) or generously allowed (0.2%) 
regions of the Ramachandran plot. Graphical figures were prepared using 
PyMOL”. Values in parentheses in Extended Data Table 2 refer to the highest 
resolution shell. 

Cell growth assay. All suspension cells were plated (96-well) in triplicate at 5,000- 
30,000 cells per well for testing ( = 3). Viable cell number was estimated after 3, 7 
and 10 days by counting viable cells from one vehicle well, generating a cell dilution 
series, transferring 20 il per well in duplicate to a 384-well plate, and performing a 
linear regression to CellTiter-Glo (Promega) response (SPECTRAmax M3, 
Molecular Devices). Cells from all wells were also fourfold diluted in media and 
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transferred in duplicate for CellTiter-Glo measurement. On days 3 and 7, an equal 
volume for all wells was split-back with fresh media and compound, such that the 
resulting cell density for the vehicle well matched the initial seeding density. For 
days 7 and 10, estimated cell number represents the split-adjusted theoretical cell 
number. HCT116 were plated (96-well) in triplicate at 250 cells per well. Cells were 
incubated in the presence of vehicle, 1 1M paclitaxel, or compound. On day 7, 
CellTiter-Blue (Promega) response was measured and values were normalized to 
vehicle (100% growth) and paclitaxel (0% growth). For growth assays with inhibi- 
tors, n = 3 for each concentration with two independent experiments, averaged 
for Extended Data Table 1, and one experiment shown for graphs of percentage 
growth versus concentration and time, Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 4a. 

Flow cytometric analysis. Cells were plated (6-well) in triplicate at 150,000 cells 
per ml for 1-day, 2-day and 3-day time points. For the 6-day time point, cells were 
plated at 35,000 cells per ml and diluted to 150,000 cells per ml with media and 
compound on day 4. For cell cycle, cells were washed twice with PBS, fixed with 
70% ethanol at 4°C overnight, washed with PBS, and stained with 50 pg ml! 
propidium iodide (eBioscience) for 1h at 37 °C. For apoptosis, cells were stained 
using annexin V-FITC (BD Pharmingen) and 7-AAD (Miltenyi Biotec). Samples 
were acquired on a BD LSR II and analysed using FlowJo v7.6.5. For the SET-2 
differentiation assay, cells were cultured in triplicate with 50 nM CA, 50 ng ml? 
PMA (positive control), or vehicle for 3 days. Cell pellets were collected at 4°C, 
washed three times with cold PBS, and stained with anti-CD61-PE (ab91128) or 
anti-CD41-PerCP (ab134373). For each experiment, n = 3 biological replicates 
with two independent experiments and one shown. 

Plasmids, mutagenesis, packaging, transduction, selection and siRNA. 5’- 
Flag-tagged CDK8 and CDK19 were cloned from pBabe.puro.CDK8.flag* 
(Addgene 19758) and F-CDK8L (Addgene 24762) into pLVX-EFlalpha-IRES- 
mCherry and pLVX-EFlalpha-IRES-ZsGreen (Clontech) and transformed into 
E. coli (One Shot Stbl3, Invitrogen). Point mutations were introduced by whole- 
plasmid PCR (QuikChange II XL Site-Directed Mutagenesis Kit, Agilent). pLVX 
lentiviral vectors were co-transfected with psPASx and pMD2.G (Addgene) in 
293T cells. After 48 h, viral supernatants were collected and passed through a 0.45- 
uum filter (Millipore). For transductions, 24-well plates were coated with 500 ul of 
20 pg ml * RetroNectin (Clontech) at 4°C overnight, blocked with 2% BSA for 
30 min, washed with PBS, and 300-500 ul of viral supernatant was added. The 
plates were centrifuged (2,000g, 1.5 h) and then set in an incubator. After 2h, viral 
supernatant was removed and 500 ul per well of 200,000 cells per ml was added. 
After 1-3 days, the cells were expanded and isolated by FACS. Flag-CEBPA (gift 
from J. Marto), Flag-IRF1 (PlasmID, HMS, HsCD00045286), Flag-IRF8 
(PlasmID HMS, HsCD00438293), ETV6-Myc-Flag (Origene, SC118922), 
CDKN1b-Myc-Flag (Origene, SC117607), and FOSL2-Myc-Flag (Origene, 
SC110898) were cloned into the Tet-On inducible system pLVX-TRE3G- 
mCherry or pLVX-TRE3G-ZsGreen (Clontech), transformed into E. coli (Stellar 
Competent Cells, Clontech), packaged into lentiviral vectors and cotransduced 
with regulator vector pLVX-EFla-Tet3G. After 1 week of selection with puromy- 
cin (1g ml!) and G418 (400 Lg ml '), cells were plated in the presence of 
100 ng ml“ doxycycline to assess 7-day growth via Cell-Titer Glo. siRNA against 
CEBPA (Ambion s2888), IRF1 (Ambion s7501), ETV6 (Ambion s4867 and s4866), 
FOSL2 (Ambion s5345), and IRF8 (Ambion s7098) or scrambled control (Ambion 
4390843) was introduced into cells by electroporation (Amaxa Nucleofector II, 
Program T-019). After 24h, cells were plated to assess 3- or 4-day growth via Cell- 
Titer Glo. Knockdown efficiency was assessed after 24h by immunoblot or after 
48 h by droplet digital PCR (ddPCR). Results shown in Fig. 3g represent a single 
transduction or a single electroporation. siRNA electroporation and inducible 
expression cell growth assays were performed 2-6 times. For ETV6, two siRNAs 
were tested with data for siRNA s4867 shown in figures. 

Gene expression, gene ontology and GSEA. Leukaemia cells were plated (12- 
well) in triplicate at 500,000-800,000 cells per ml and incubated in the presence of 
vehicle or CA (25nM 3h for K562, MOLM-14 and MV4;11; 10nM 24 h for 
MOLM-14; 25nM 4h for SET-2, n = 3 for each cell line). Cells were then washed 
twice with cold PBS, and snap frozen. RNA was isolated (RNeasy Plus Microkit, 
Qiagen or TRIzol, Life Technologies), processed, and, for K562, MOLM-14 and 
MV4;11, hybridized to the Human U133 Plus 2.0 microarray (Affymetrix). 
Microarrays were processed with Bioconductor packages affyQCReport” for qual- 
ity control and affy for background correction, summarization, and normalization 
using rma*®. Probe sets present in at least 1 sample (based on affy mas5call) and for 
which the interquartile range was >log,(1.2) were retained for further analysis. 
The limma Bioconductor package” was used for differential expression analysis of 
CA-treated versus DMSO control samples (Benjamini-Hochberg* adjusted 
P<0.05). SET-2 and HCT116 gene expression was measured by RNA-seq. 
SET-2 RNA-seq libraries were prepared and processed using the Ion Torrent 
workflow. Reads were aligned in two passes, first with rnaStar* (v.2.3.0e) 
then with BWA” (v.0.7.5a) for remaining unmapped reads, both using default 


parameters. Mapped reads were merged and counted using HTSeq’' (v.0.5.3p3) 
with -s yes -m intersection-strict. The Bioconductor package DESeq*” was used for 
DE analysis (FDR < 0.05 and twofold change) and normalization. HCT116 cells 
were grown to approximately 80% confluence and were treated with either 
100nM CA or DMSO for 3 h (n = 3). Cells were then washed twice with cold 
PBS and scraped into TRIzol reagent (Life Technologies). After collecting the 
RNA, it was further purified using an RNeasy mini kit (Qiagen) with an on- 
column DNase I digestion. Libraries for Illumina sequencing were generated via 
the Illumina TruSEQ stranded mRNA prep kit. Samples were run in a single lane 
on an Illumina HiSEQ 2000 sequencer with a single read flow cell using 1 50-bp 
reads and a 6-cycle index read. Reads were mapped to the hg19 reference genome 
using Tophat2 v.2.0.6 with custom settings including the setting of -library-type fr- 
firstrand to appropriately account for the stranded nature of the protocol. HTSeq 
v.0.6.1 was used to obtain read counts over annotated genes and differentially 
expressed genes were called by DESeq v.1.10.1 with a padj value of less than 0.01. 
Counts were normalized for GSEA using the limma voom function’’. Expression 
data for the I-BET151 comparison were downloaded from ArrayExpress (https:// 
www.ebi.ac.uk/arrayexpress, accession E-MTAB-774) and processed files used as is. 
Gene lists were submitted to the DAVID web server (http://david.abcc.ncifcrf.gov) 
for functional annotation“’. GSEA version 2.09 (ref. 19) was carried out using signal- 
to-noise on natural values as the metric. Signatures included curated gene sets (C2, 
v.3) downloaded from the Broad’s MSigDB as well as signatures curated from in- 
house and published data sets. 

ChIP-seq. Untreated cells or cells treated with CA (25nM, 6h), iBET-151 
(500 nM, 6h) or vehicle were crosslinked for 10min at room temperature by 
addition of one-tenth of the volume of formaldehyde solution (11% formaldehyde, 
50mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 100mM NaCl, 1mMEDTA and 0.5mM EGTA) to the 
media followed by 5 min quenching with 125 mM glycine. For CDK8 and MED1 
chromatin immunoprecipitations, cells were instead centrifuged, resuspended in 
serum-free media, and crosslinked at room temperature by addition of an equal 
volume of 2% formaldehyde in serum-free media for 10 min followed by quench- 
ing with 125 mM glycine for 5 min. Cells were then washed twice with cold PBS 
and snap frozen. ChIP was performed essentially as previously described’. In brief, 
cells were lysed with lysis buffer 1 (50mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 140mM NaCl, 
1mM EDTA, 10% glycerol, 0.5% NP-40 and 25% Triton X-100) and washed with 
lysis buffer 2 (10mMTris-HCl, pH 8.0, 200mMNaCl, 1mMEDTA and 
0.5mMEGTA). For H3K4me3, H3K27me3, H3K27ac, H3K4mel and pol I, 
the nuclei were resuspended in 10mMTris-HCl, pH 8.0, 100mM NaCl, 
1mMEDTA, pH 8.0, 0.5mMEGTA, 0.1% Na-deoxycholate and 0.2% SDS, 
sheared for 2 min (Branson $220D sonifier, pulse, 0.7s on, 1.3s off, 12-14 W) 
on wet ice, and then Triton X-100 was added to 1% (v/v). For MED1 and CDK8, 
the nuclei were resuspended in 50mMTris-HCl, pH 7.5, 140mM NaCl, 
1mMEDTA, 1mM EGTA, 0.1% SDS and 1% Triton X-100 then sheared for 4 
min (pulse, 0.7 s on, 1.3 s off, 10-12 W) on wet ice. Sonicated lysates were cleared 
and incubated overnight at 4 °C with Protein G magnetic Dynabeads (50 ul) pre- 
bound with the indicated antibodies (5 jug). Beads were washed with sonication 
buffer, sonication buffer with 500 mM NaCl, LiCl wash buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl, 
pH 8.0, 1 mM EDTA, 250 mM LiCl, 0.5% NP-40, 0.5% sodium deoxycholate) and 
TE. Bound complexes were eluted with 50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 10 mM EDTA, 
1% SDS at 65 °C and reverse crosslinked at 65 °C. RNA and protein were digested 
using RNase A and proteinase K, respectively, and DNA was purified using Qiagen 
MinElute columns. Libraries for Illumina sequencing were prepared using the 
Illumina TruSeq ChIP Sample Preparation kit with the following exceptions. 
After end-repair and A-tailing, ChIP DNA or whole-cell extract DNA was ligated 
to Illumina RNA adaptors with unique indices. Alternatively, libraries were pre- 
pared using the KAPA Hyper Prep Kit for Illumina and ligated to unique Bioo 
Scientific NEXTflex barcode adaptors. Following ligation, libraries were amplified 
with 16-18 cycles of PCR and were then size-selected using a 2% gel cassette in the 
Pippin Prep System from Sage Science. For histone modifications and RNA pol II, 
DNA fragments of size 200-500 bp were captured. For CDK8 and MED1, DNA 
fragments of size 200-450 bp were captured. Libraries were quantified by qPCR 
using the KAPA Biosystems Illumina Library Quantification kit. Libraries with 
distinct indexes were then combined in equimolar ratios and run together in a lane 
on the Illumina HiSeq 2500 for 40 bases in single read mode. 

ChIP-seq data analysis. ChIP-seq data sets were aligned using Bowtie (v0.12.8)*° 
to build version NCBI37/HG19 of the human genome (-n 1 -m 1-best-strata). 
Duplicate reads were removed using Picard tools (v.1.88). For CDK8, peaks were 
called with both SPP** and MACS v.1.4 (ref. 47) using default significance cut-off 
values. SPP cross-correlation analysis was used for both quality control and to set 
the strand shift parameter for MACS. Regions of interest identified by both peak 
callers were retained and merged. Regions overlapping >70% with RepeatMasker 
regions (downloaded 16 November 2012 from UCSC) were excluded from further 
analysis. Retained regions were annotated by overlap with RefSeq genes (genomic 
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coordinates downloaded from UCSC refgene table Apr. 26, 2013) using bedtools”. 
Retained regions were assigned to one of the following categories: (1) promoter = 
transcription start site (TSS) — 500 bp to TSS + 200 bp, (2) body = TSS + 201 bp 
to TES, (3) proximal enhancer = TSS — 5 kb to TSS — 501 bp, and (4) 3’ untrans- 
lated region (UTR) = TES + 1 bp to TES + 5 kb. All other regions were termed 
‘desert’ hits. Any gene satisfying the overlap criteria was included in the corres- 
ponding category. Travelling ratios were calculated essentially as described”®. In 
brief, mapped read coordinates were first extended 3’ to 200 bases to capture the 
full fragment coverage. The RefSeq coordinates used for annotation were then 
used to count extended pol II reads falling in the range of TSS — 30 bp to 
TSS + 300 bp and those falling in the remainder of the gene body (TSS + 301 to 
TES). Very short transcripts (<630 bp) were excluded, as were cases with very low 
counts in both regions. Input reads were subtracted and counts were scaled to 
reads per kilobase. Transcripts sharing identical TSS and TES coordinates were 
represented a single time in the count statistics. ChIP-seq tracks were smoothed by 
calculating the density per million mapped reads in 300 bp bins at 50 bp intervals 
and were visualized using Integrative Genomics Viewer. ChIP-seq density maps 
were generated using ngsplot”! (v.2.08). Heatmap of semi-supervised clustering in 
Fig. 1a of total signal on CDK8 positive regions was carried out as follows: (1) peaks 
were individually identified for each of the 6 ChIPs using MACS2 at default P value 
cutoff; (2) all peaks were combined and merged into non-redundant regions using 
mergeBed (-d 0); (3) within each unique region, ChIP reads were counted and 
matched input reads were subtracted after scaling each to million mapped reads; 
(4) clusters were grouped by ChIPs represented in a given region into 64 categories 
in the following order: H3K4mel, H3K27ac, pol II, MED1 and BRD4; (5) each 
group was ordered by decreasing CDKS8 signal per region; and (6) ChIP samples 
were clustered by Euclidean distance of ChIP signal per region after median 
centring and normalization. A similar approach was used for BRD4 and CDK8 
ChIPs in MOLM-14 cells treated with DMSO or I-BET151. In this case, non- 
promoter-associated regions in which I-BET151 treatment reduced BRD4 sig- 
nal>2-fold were ordered by log, fold-change. 

Irreproducibility discovery rate analysis. Reproducibility of two independent 
H3K27ac ChIP-seq experiments carried out in cells treated with either DMSO or 
CA for 3h was assessed according to the pipeline developed for the ENCODE 
project (https://sites.google.com/site/anshulkundaje/projects/idr)”*. Irreproduci- 
bility discovery rate (IDR) was determined as recommended on peaks called by 
SPP** at FDR < 0.5. At this threshold, SPP reported between 180,000 and 300,000 
peaks, depending on the exact combination of sample and input, most of which are 
expected to be noise. Under both treatment conditions, the number of high- 
confidence peaks (IDR threshold <0.01 for true replicates and pseudo-replicate 
self-consistency tests and <0.0025 for pseudo-replicate pooled-consistency ana- 
lysis) identified based on signal value in the replicates and pseudo-replicates was 
within the recommended twofold range, indicating good reproducibility. The 
number of peaks with IDR < 0.01 in the true replicates was used to make the final 
selection of distinct, non-chrM pooled replicate peaks. Regions within 200 nucleo- 
tides of each other were merged to generate the final peaks list. The same approach 
was used to determine reproducible peaks in two independent BRD4 and CDK8 
ChIP experiments in MOLM-14 cells treated with DMSO or I-BET151. 
Identification of SEs. MED1 signal was measured in active enhancers (that is, 
regions enriched in both H3K4mel and H3K27ac) after extending MED1 ChIP- 
seq reads 100 bases in a strand-aware fashion. Enhancer regions were sorted based 
on their MED1 signal and the inflection point of the curve determined. Enhancers 
with MED1 signal above the inflection point were retained as SEs’. In a separate 
approach, using only the MED1 ChIP-seq data and the ROSE software from the 
Young laboratory', we found >80% agreement with our previous assignment of 
MEDI SEs. ROSE was used thereafter to identify SEs using BRD4, H3K27ac 
(+CA, 3h), and CDK8 ChIP-seq on peaks called by MACS 1.4. For K562 and 
HCT116, H3K27ac ChIP samples and their matched inputs were downloaded 
from the ENCODE project repository at UCSC (sample identifiers and references 
in Supplementary Table 1). For HCT116, CDK8 ChIP-seq data and matched input 
was downloaded from GSE38258 (ref. 53). SE-associated genes were assigned to 
the nearest expressed transcript, based on H3K27ac signal in a 500-nucleotide 
window centred on the TSS'. For Extended Data Fig. le, we normalized each 
experiment’s signal (after adjusting to million mapped reads and subtracting input 
signal) to show values from independent ChIP-seq experiments on a common 
scale. Normalized signal for each enhancer, x, is thus (x — minimum)/(max- 
imum — minimum). Each ChIP-seq experiment yielded different numbers of 
enhancer regions so we mapped each experiment’s enhancer ranks to [0,1] by 
calculating (rank — 1)/(maximum rank — 1). 

RNA levels, ddPCR and qRT-PCR. Total RNA was isolated from 500,000 
MOLM-14 cells (RNeasy Plus Mini Kit, Qiagen) and quantified by Nanodrop. 
mRNA was subsequently isolated (Dynabeads mRNA Purification Kit, 
Life Technologies) and quantified by Nanodrop. For ddPCR, total RNA was 
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reverse-transcribed into cDNA (High Capacity cDNA Reverse Transcriptase 
Kit, Applied Biosystems) and used (ddPCR Supermix for Probes, no dUTP, 
Bio-Rad 186-3024) with TaqMan FAM probes for genes of interest and ACTB 
(VIC) as the reference gene. Droplets were generated in the QX200 Droplet 
Generator, thermocycled, and read on the QX200 Droplet Reader. Total RNA 
per cell was measured by isolating total RNA from 10° cells using the mirVana 
miRNA Isolation Kit (Life Technologies) and quantifying by Nanodrop. The 
difference in copy numbers of specific mRNAs before and after treatment 
(Fig. 3e) was determined relative to copies of ACTB mRNA per cell. Probes used 
(Life Technologies): CEBPA (Hs00269972_s1), ETV6 (Hs00231101_m1), IRF1 
(Hs00971960_m1), IRF8 (Hs00175238_m1), RREB1 (Hs01002873_m1), CDKN1B 
(Hs01597588_m1), GEFI1 (Hs00382207_m1), JARID2 (Hs01004460_m1), 
BHLHE40 (Hs01041212_m1), and ACTB (4325788). qRT-PCR for checking 
siRNA knockdown was performed with iTaq Universal Probes Supermix 
(Bio-Rad), n = 3, or by ddPCR. 

In vivo studies. Studies were performed at Charles River Laboratories (CRL) and 
Dana Farber Cancer Institute (DFCI) where indicated and approved by Harvard 
University and each institution’s respective animal care and use committee. For 
pharmacokinetic studies, serial blood samples from 7-week-old male CD-1 mice 
(n = 3 per time point) were collected (no blinding) into K,EDTA tubes, centri- 
fuged, transferred into 96-well plates (matrix tubes), stored at —20 °C, and ana- 
lysed by liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry (LC-MS/MS) 
(in vivo studies performed at CRL). Study size was determined by the need for 
three blood samples per time point with three blood samples collected per mouse. 
The MV4;11 xenograft model were performed as previously described” (in vivo 
studies performed at DFCI) Two-million MV4;11-mCLP cells were injected into 
the tail vein of 7-week-old female non-obese diabetic-severe combined immuno- 
deficient (NOD-SCID) Tlarg /~ (NSG) mice (The Jackson Laboratory) and 
tumour burden was assessed by bioluminescence imaging (BLI) using an IVIS 
Spectrum system (Caliper Life Sciences). Seven days after injection, leukaemia 
establishment was documented by BLI and mice were assigned to groups to 
achieve a similar mean BLI and treated intraperitoneally with vehicle (20% hydro- 
xypropyl-f-cyclodextrin) or CA once daily for 15 days. After 30 days, blood counts 
were obtained (Hemavet 950 F, Drew Scientific) and spleen, femur and peripheral 
blood cells were collected and analysed by flow cytometry (LSR Fortessa, BD 
Biosciences) from three mice per group. The mice and a portion of the spleen 
were preserved in bouins after body cavities were opened and visceral organs 
exposed. Samples from all organs were then dissected and placed in nine cassettes 
per mouse. Tissues were paraffin embedded, sectioned at 6 jum and stained with 
haematoxylin and eosin. Survival was measured as the time from therapy initiation 
until moribund state. We selected 11 mice per group to match previous survival 
analysis in the model” (n = 8) and to have 3 additional mice per group for disease 
burden comparison. Blinding was only done for histopathology analysis. For the 
SET-2 xenograft model (in vivo studies performed at CRL), 8-12-week-old female 
SCID Beige mice (Charles River) were injected subcutaneously in the flank with 
10’ SET-2 cells in 50% matrigel (0.2 ml per mouse). When tumours reached an 
average size of 80-120 mm’, mice were assigned to groups to achieve a similar mean 
tumour size and treatment commenced without blinding. Tumour volumes were 
measured using calipers and calculated as (width? x length)/2. Percentage tumour 
growth inhibition was calculated as mean volumes of (vehicle — treatment)/ 
(vehicle — initial) x 100. We selected 10 mice per group to safeguard against the 
IACUC requirement to stop dosing a group if >10% mortality occurs. For safety 
testing (in vivo studies performed at DFCI), 8-week-old female CD-1 mice were 
treated once daily without blinding for 15 days and weighed daily. Two hours 
after the last dose, blood counts were obtained and blood chemistry was analysed. 
Three mice per group were selected as a minimum for comparison. For STAT1- 
pS727 inhibition, 6-10-week-old female C57BL/6 mice were treated once daily 
for 2 days (in vivo studies performed at CRL, not blinded). One hour after the 
second dose, natural killer cells were isolated by dissociation of spleenocytes from 
isolated spleens, lysis of erythrocytes, and isolation of DX5* cells (MiniMACS 
CD49b, Miltenyi Biotec) and analysed by immunoblot and densitometry (Image], 
STAT1-pS727 level normalized to B-actin). We selected three mice per group as a 
minimum for comparison. Statistical analyses were performed using GraphPad 
Prism 6.0. For P value determinations, two-way or one-way ANOVA was used 
with Dunnett’s multiple comparison testing and P-value adjustment. Dotted 
purple lines were from the Mouse Phenome Database 22903 (The Jackson 
Laboratory). No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size, 
and experiments were not randomized. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | CDK8 ChIP-seq defines SE-associated genes. 
a, The antibody used for CDK8 ChIP-seq (Bethyl A302-500A) was validated by 
immunoprecipitation (IP) and western blot (WB). Immunoprecipitation 
was conducted with Bethyl A302-500A (2 11g) on MOLM-14 whole-cell extract, 
and western blot was performed on split immunoprecipitation lysate or 5% 
input with either anti-CDK8 Bethyl A302-501A (left), anti-CDK8 Bethyl A302- 
500A (right), or normal rabbit IgG (CST, 2729), experiment performed 
once. b, MED1 and CDK8 density is highly correlated on active enhancer 
regions marked by H3K4mel and H3K27ac (correlation = 0.86, R* = 0.74) in 
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MOLM.- 14 cells. The pink box represents SEs. c, Hierarchical clustering 
dendrogram of CDK8, MED1, BRD4, H3K27ac, RNA pol II and H3K4mel 
ChIP-seq signal. d, Distribution of CDK8 signal with input subtracted across 
CDK8 bound regions. Regions to the right of inflection point are considered 
SEs. e, Distribution of CDK8, MED1, BRD4 and H3K27ac signal across 
putative enhancer regions. Regions to the right of the distribution inflection 
point are considered SEs. f, ChIP-seq profile plots centred around MED1- 
defined SE and regular enhancer regions. Flanking regions are 2.5 kb. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | CA inhibition of and binding to CDK8. a, CA 
inhibition of CDK8 module phosphorylation of CDK8 and STAT1-S727 
substrate (mean + s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one of two experiments 
shown, autorad in Supplementary Fig. 1). b, CA inhibition in vitro of CDK8 
module activity but not CDK12-CCNK or CDK13-CCNK activity up to 

10 LM. Equal amounts (silver stain) of GST-CTD were used as the substrate in 
in vitro kinase assays. The amount of each kinase used was empirically 
determined to give approximately the same GST-CTD signal under the assay 
conditions. GST-CTD-P, phosphorylated GST-CTD; ns, no substrate 

(kinase only). One of four experiments shown. c, Immunoblot showing that 
CA selectively and dose-dependently inhibits capture of native CDK8 

(ICs9 ~ 10 nM) and CDK19 (ICs9 ~ 100 nM) from MOLM- 14 lysates but does 
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not inhibit capture of CDK9, CDK12, CDK13, ROCK1, ROCK2 or GSG2. 
One of two experiments shown, full scan in Supplementary Fig. 1. 

d, Immunoblots showing CA inhibition of CDK8-dependent IFN-y-stimulated 
STAT1-S727 phosphorylation in MOLM-14 cells and CA inhibition of TGF-B- 
stimulated Smad2-T220 and Smad3-T179 phosphorylation in HaCaT 

cells (ICs) < 100 nM). One of two experiments shown, full scan in 
Supplementary Fig. 1. e, In vitro kinase activity profiling (mean for kinase 
reaction, n = 2 biological replicates, experiment performed once). f, g, CA 
dose-dependent inhibition of CDK8-CCNC complex (ICs = 5 nM) 

(f) and GSG2 (ICs9 = 130 nM) (g) as measured in e (n = 1, experiment 
performed once). h, Dendrogram representation of results shown in Fig. 2c 
for 1M CA. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | CA-CDK8-CCNC ternary complex. a, The 2.4 A 
crystal structure of the human CA~-CDK8-CCNC ternary complex shown as a 
Corey—Pauling—Koltun (CPK) model. b, CA and neighbouring protein side 
chains are shown asa stick model coloured according to the chemical atom type 
(CA in cyan, CDK8-CCNC in grey, N in blue, O in red and S in yellow). CA 
is shown superimposed with the refined 2F, — F. electron density map 
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contoured at 1.00. Hydrogen bonds are indicated as green dotted lines. c, A 
portion of the CA-CDK8-CCNC crystal structure showing the CA binding 
pocket of CDK8 (with and without a semi-transparent surface; CA in gold, 
CDKS8 in grey) with certain residues and CA in stick representation. Dotted red 
lines indicate H-bonds. Key residues and binding elements are labelled. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Antiproliferative activity of CA and I-BET151. 
a, Plots showing antiproliferative activity of CA over time for selected sensitive 
cell lines and concentrations (mean ~ s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one of 
two experiments shown). b, Immunoblots showing that CA inhibits CDK8- 
dependent IFN-y-stimulated STAT1-pS727 phosphorylation equally well in 
cells sensitive or insensitive to the antiproliferative activity of CA (one of two 
experiments shown, full scan in Supplementary Fig. 1). c, Immunoblots 
showing CDK8 and CDK19 levels after 24 h CA treatment in sensitive cell lines 
MV4;11 and MOLM-14 (one of two experiments shown, full scan in 


Supplementary Fig. 1). d, CD41 and CD61 (vehicle versus CA, P = 0.04 

and 0.005, respectively, two-tailed t-test) on SET-2 cells after 3 days of indicated 
treatment (mean + s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one of two experiments 
shown). Phorbol 12-myristate 13-acetate (PMA) was used as positive control. 
e, DNA content and annexin V staining of indicated cell lines after treatment 
with CA (mean = s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one of two experiments 
shown). f, Immunoblots of CA dose- and time-dependent induction of PARP 
and caspase-3 cleavage for indicated cell lines (one of two experiments shown, 
full scan in Supplementary Fig. 1). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Mediator kinases mediate the antiproliferative 
activity of CA. a, We evaluated point mutations to CDK8 residues lining the 
CA-binding pocket: Ala155, His106, Asp103 and Trp105. Expression of 
CDK8 mutants A155], A155F, A155Q, H106K and D103E in MOLM-14 
cells afforded only modest desensitization to CA. Differential sensitivity of 
MOLM-14 cells to CA after expression of indicated mutant Flag~-CDK8 
proteins (mean + s.e.m.,n = 3 biological replicates, experiment performed 
once). b, Immunoblots showing that Flag-CDK8 or Flag~-CDK19 and 
Flag-CDK8(W105M) or Flag-CDK19(W105M) are expressed at similar levels 
in MOLM-14, MV4;11 and SKNO-1 cells (experiment performed once, 

full scan in Supplementary Fig. 1). c, Differential sensitivity of MV4;11 and 
SKNO-1 cells to CA after expression of Flag—-CDK8, Flag-CDK19, Flag— 
CDK8(W105M) and Flag~-CDK19(W105M), legend as in d (mean + s.e.m., 
n = 3 biological replicates, one of two experiments shown). d, Control 
showing that expression of Flag-CDK8(W105M) or Flag-CDK19(W105M) 
in MOLM-14, MV4;11 and SKNO-1 cells does not confer resistance to 


antiproliferative agents paclitaxel and doxorubicin (mean + s.e.m., n = 3 
biological replicates, one of two experiments shown). e, Purified Flag- 
CDK8(W105M) and Flag~-CDK19(W105M) remain catalytically active for 
phosphorylation of CTD in vitro but are resistant to inhibition by CA 

(mean + s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, experiment performed once). 

f, Representative autorad and silver stain images supporting quantification 
shown in e. g, Sequence alignment of human CDKs. Sequence alignment was 
performed on segments of CDK1-20 using Clustal Omega. The unique Trp105 
residue in CDK8 and CDK19 is highlighted in red, and is absent from other 
CDKs (orange box). UniProt Knowledgebase entries: CDK1, P06493; CDK2, 
P24941; CDK3, Q00526; CDK4, P11802; CDK5, Q00535; CDK6, Q00534; 
CDK7, P50613; CDK8, P49336; CDK9, P50750; CDK10, Q15131; CDK11A, 
Q9UQ88; CDK11B, P21127; CDK12, QONYV4; CDK13, Q14004; CDK14, 
094921; CDK15, Q96Q40; CDK16, Q00536; CDK17, Q00537; CDK18, 
Q07002; CDK19, Q9BBWU1; CDK20, Q8IZL9. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | CA disproportionately affects expression of SE 
genes in MOLM-14 cells. a, GSEA plots showing positive enrichment of 
SE-associated genes, defined by ChIP-seq signal for indicated factors, with 3 h 
CA treatment in MOLM-14 cells (differential expression versus DMSO 
controls). b, Venn diagram showing the overlap between SE genes and genes 
upregulated = 1.2-fold after 3h CA treatment in MOLM-14 cells. Numbers 
in red indicate the percentage of CDK8-occupied genes (peak within +5 kb of 
the gene). c, d, RNA pol II ChIP-seq metagene profile plots of unchanged genes 
(black), SE-associated genes (yellow), CA-upregulated genes with vehicle 
treatment (no CA; red), and CA-upregulated genes with 6h CA treatment 
(with CA; blue). e, f, Cumulative distribution plot of RNA pol II travelling ratio 


(TR) after treatment with CA (25 nM, 6h) or vehicle across genes =1.2-fold 
downregulated by CA after 3 h (1.16-fold, P = 0.31, Kolmogorov-Smirnov test) 
(e) and across all genes (1.21-fold, P< 2.2 x 101°, Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
test) (f). g, CA does not significantly change the total amount of RNA or mRNA 
in MOLM-14 or MV4;11 cells (mean + s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, 
experiment performed once) after treatment with CA (25 nM, 3h). h, Global 
levels of RNA pol II pS2 or RNA pol II pS5 do not change after treatment 
with CA by immunoblot analysis. Flavopiridol (FP) was used at 300 nM as a 
positive control (experiment performed twice, full scan in Supplementary 
Fig. 1). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Effects of SE-associated gene expression levels technical replicates, experiment performed twice) corresponding to Fig. 3f. 
on MOLM-14 AML cell proliferation. a, Venn diagram showing overlap e, Immunoblot showing protein levels of CEBPA 4 days after siRNA 
between CA-upregulated genes and CD14* master transcription factors. electroporation or 1 day after doxycycline-induced expression (experiment 


Overlapping genes are listed; SE-associated genes identified by one (purple) or _ performed once) corresponding to Fig. 3f, full scan in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
more (red) marks in MOLM-14 are indicated. b, GSEA plot showing positive _ f, ChIP-seq binding profiles at the FOSL2 and ETV6 loci. Red bars denote SEs 
enrichment of CD14* master transcription factors after 3 h CA treatment while grey bars denote regular enhancers. g, mRNA levels of indicated genes in 
(MOLM- 14 differential expression). c, Fold-change in mRNA copies per cell MOLM-14 cells expressing Flag—-CDK8 (grey) or Flag-CDK8(W105M) (red) 
of selected SE-associated genes after 3h treatment with 100nM CA, 500nM after 3h 25 nM CA treatment (mean + s.e.m., n = 3 biological replicates, one 
I-BET151 or 3h I-BET151 followed by addition of CA for 3h (mean + s.e.m., _ of two experiments shown). i, Heat maps showing BRD4 and CDK8 ChIP-seq 


n= 3 biological replicates, experiment performed twice). d, h, mRNA on regions depleted of BRD4 > 2-fold after I-BET151 treatment for 6 h 
expression levels either 1 day (Flag-IRF1, Flag-IRF8) or 3 days (Flag-CDKN1B, _ before and after drug treatment. j, Effect of 3-day treatment with CA, I-BET151 
Flag-FOSL2, Flag-ETV6) after induction with doxycycline (d) or 2 days or the combination of CA and I-BET151 on proliferation of MOLM-14 

after siRNA electroporation (h) (mean, Poisson error, n = 15,000-20,000 (mean + s.e.m., n = 6 biological replicates, one of two experiments shown). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | CA inhibits AML progression and CDKS8 in vivo 
and is well-tolerated at its efficacious dose. a, Plasma concentration of CA 
after single intraperitoneal administration of 1 mgkg~' CA to male CD-1 mice 
(mean + s.e.m., 1 = 3 mice, experiment performed once). b-g, MV4;11 
disseminated leukaemia study (experiment performed once). b, Biolumine- 
scence images with the median bioluminescence for each treatment group on 
treatment day 1, showing engraftment of MV4;11 leukaemia cells. c, 30 days 
after treatment initiation, the mouse with the highest, lowest, and median day 
29 bioluminescence for each treatment group was euthanized and the spleen 
weight (P < 0.05) and percentage of MV4;11 cells (mCherry-positive) in the 
spleen (P < 0.03) and femur bone marrow (P< 0.02) were determined (n = 3 
mice). Dotted purple lines mark the range within 1 s.d. of the mean for the 
related healthy 8-week-old female NOD-SCID mice, P values determined by 
one-way ANOVA, each treatment versus vehicle. d, Haematoxylin and eosin 
staining of day-30 lung, spleen and bone marrow samples of the median mice in 
c. Hypercellular alveoli, evidence of leukaemia infiltration, are only observable 
with vehicle treatment. Spleen sample from the vehicle-treated mouse reveals a 
large population of cells with a round nucleus and relatively abundant 
cytoplasm. Similarly, all cells in the vehicle-treated bone marrow have round to 
oval nuclei and abundant cytoplasm, while normal erythroid or myeloid cells 
are not observed, suggesting that the spleen and the bone marrow have been 
dominated by the leukaemia cells. By contrast, the red pulp from the CA- 
treated mouse spleen shows a heterogeneous population of mature red blood 
cells, nucleated red blood cells, immature myeloid cells and megakaryocytes. 
The bone marrow from a CA-treated mouse also exhibits a mixture of erythroid 


precursors, myeloid precursors, and megakaryocytes. Scale bars, 250 jum. 

e, Kaplan-Meier survival analysis (n = 8 mice, P< 0.0001, log-rank test). 

f, Mean body weight + s.e.m., n = 11 mice, for study in Fig. 4b. g, Complete 
blood count (CBC) analysis 30 days after first treatment for the mice analysed in 
c (n = 3 mice). Dotted purple lines mark the range within 1 s.d. of mean for the 
related healthy 8-week-old female NOD-SCID mice. h, Mean body 

weight + s.e.m., 1 = 10 mice, for study in Fig. 4c (experiment performed once). 
i, Immunoblot of natural killer cell lysate from C57BL/6 mice treated as 
indicated in Fig. 4d. Each lane represents a distinct mouse sample with 

1 = STAT1-pS727, 2 = STATI, and 3 = B-actin (experiment performed once, 
full scan in Supplementary Fig. 1). j-1, Body weight (j), day 15 CBC (k), and day 
15 blood chemistry (1) for healthy CD-1 mice (n = 3 mice, experiment 
performed once) treated with vehicle (20% hydroxypropyl-B-cyclodextrin) or 
0.16 mg kg! CA intraperitoneally once daily for 15 days. k, 1, A/G, albumin/ 
globulin; ALB, albumin (g dl); ALK, alkaline phosphatase (U 1-1); ALT, 
alanine aminotransferase (U 1 '); AST, aspartate aminotransferase (U 1); 
BUN, urea nitrogen (mg dl“?); Ca, total calcium (mg dl’); CHOL, total 
cholesterol (mg dl~'); Cl, chloride (mEq 1-'); GLOB, globulin (calculated, g 
dl‘); GLU, glucose (mg dl '); HCT, haematocrit (%); HGB, haemoglobin (g 
dl’); K, potassium (mEq 1”'); Na, sodium (mEq 1-1); Na/K, sodium/ 
potassium; PHOS, phosphorus (mg dl‘); PLT, platelets (x 10° platelets ul); 
RBC, red blood cells (X 10° cells per ul); TBIL, total bilirubin (mg dl’); TP, 
total protein (g dl-'); TRIG, triglycerides (mg dl~'); WBC, white blood cells 
(X10° cells pl’). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Gl5o values for antiproliferative activity of 
CA and I-BET151 


; : ‘ Gl. (nM) 

Cell Line Malignancy Mutation CA |-BET151 
SKNO-1 AML AML1-ETO 1 50 
RS4;11 B-ALL MLL-AF4 3 200 

SET-2 AML / MPN JAK2(V617F) 4 245 

MOLM-14 AML MLL-AF9 5 18 
MV4;11 AML MLL-AF4 6 20 
UKE-1 AML / MPN JAK2(V617F) 7 
MEG-01 CML / AMkL BCR-ABL 9 375 

TF-1 AML / Erythroleukemia EpoR 350 163 


HEL AML/ Erythroleukemia JAK2(V617F) >1,000 200 
K562. CML/Erythroleukemia BCR-ABL >1,000 750 
HCT116 Colorectal B-catenin >1,000 


CA and I-BET151 Gls values of human cell lines after 10 and 3 days treatment, respectively, and of 
HCT116 cells after 7 days (n = 2 independent experiments, with three biological replicates each). 
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Extended Data Table 2 | CA-CDK8-CCNC ternary complex data collection and refinement statistics 


Data collection and refinement statistics (Molecular replacement) 
CA-CDK8—CCNC 
Data collection 


Space group P2,2;2; 
Cell dimensions 
a, b,c (A) 70.5, 71.3, 171.3 
a, B, (°) 90.0, 90.0, 90.0 
Resolution (A) 85.62 (2.40) * 
Rgym 7.4 (44.8) 
I/ol 10.99 (2.66) 
Completeness (%) 94.9 (98.6) 
Redundancy 2.8 (2.8) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 85.62 (2.40) 
No. reflections 32875 (8656) 
Rwyork/ Riree 21.7% / 26.6 % 
No. atoms 
Protein 5017 
Ligand/ion 50 
Water 104 
B-factors 
Protein 32.3 
Ligand/ion 56.3 
Water 47.5 
R.m.s deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.009 
Bond angles (°) 1.13 


*Highest resolution shell is shown in parenthesis. 
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Crystal structure of human glycine receptor-a3 
bound to antagonist strychnine 


Xin Huang’, Hao Chen’, Klaus Michelsen’, Stephen Schneider? & Paul L. Shaffer! 


Neurotransmitter-gated ion channels of the Cys-loop receptor 
family are essential mediators of fast neurotransmission through- 
out the nervous system and are implicated in many neurological 
disorders. Available X-ray structures of prokaryotic and eukaryotic 
Cys-loop receptors provide tremendous insights into the binding 
of agonists, the subsequent opening of the ion channel, and the 
mechanism of channel activation’ *. Yet the mechanism of in- 
activation by antagonists remains unknown. Here we present a 
3.0 A X-ray structure of the human glycine receptor-a3 homo- 
pentamer in complex with a high affinity, high-specificity antagon- 
ist, strychnine. Our structure allows us to explore in detail the 
molecular recognition of antagonists. Comparisons with previous 
structures reveal a mechanism for antagonist-induced inactivation 
of Cys-loop receptors, involving an expansion of the orthosteric 
binding site in the extracellular domain that is coupled to closure 
of the ion pore in the transmembrane domain. 

Human glycine receptors (GlyRs) are pentameric ligand-gated ion 
channels (pLGICs) that mediate fast inhibitory synaptic transmission 
in the spinal cord and brainstem”"°. GlyRs play a key role in motor 
coordination and the processing of inflammatory pain’. Disruption of 
the normal function of GlyRs causes hyperekplexia’, a rare neurological 
disorder characterized by an exaggerated startle response. GlyRs belong 
to the large family of Cys-loop receptors, which includes inhibitory 
anion-selective type A -aminobutyric acid receptors (GABA,Rs) 
together with GlyRs, excitatory cation-selective nicotinic acetylcholine 
receptors (nAChRs), and serotonin type 3 receptors (SHT3Rs)”*. In vivo, 
GlyRs can exist as homopentamers containing only o-subunits or het- 
eropentamers comprising both «- and B-subunits'*. Upon binding of the 
neurotransmitter glycine to the extracellular domain (ECD), GlyRs 
undergo conformational changes that allow the transmembrane domain 
(TMD) to selectively open to permeant anions such as chloride. 

X-ray structures of the soluble acetylcholine-binding protein 
(AChBP), a homologue of the ECD of nAChR, clearly show that the 
orthosteric binding site is at the subunit interfaces and provide great 
insight into the binding modes of many agonists and antagonists'*"*. 
Crystal structures of two bacterial pLGIC homologues (ELIC and 
GLIC)*~* and several eukaryotic pLGICs°* have recently been solved. 
The structures of apo-* and agonist-bound? (in closed and open con- 
formations respectively) Caenorhabditis elegans glutamate-gated chlor- 
ide channel (GluCl), the agonist-bound human GABA,R*, the 
nanobody-bound mouse 5HT3R’, and the chimaeric GLIC(ECD)- 
GlyRal(TMD)”, reveal conformational transitions during activation. 
Nevertheless, no structural information is available to understand the 
inactivation mechanism by competitive antagonists. To address this 
unknown, we solved the crystal structure of a human GlyR, which is 
a homopentamer of 03-subunits (GlyRa3) in complex with strychnine. 
Strychnine is an alkaloid from poisonous plants that causes muscle 
spasms, convulsions, and eventual death, and remains in use as a roden- 
ticide. Strychnine exerts its lethal effects by antagonizing GlyRs in the 
central nervous system'®?°??, 


To facilitate the formation of well-ordered crystals, we replaced the 
76-residue intracellular loop between the transmembrane helix 3 (M3) 
and helix 4 (M4) with an Ala-Gly-Thr tripeptide and deleted four 
residues from the carboxy (C) terminus. When solubilized in deter- 
gent, GlyRo3.,y._ retained the ability to bind strychnine. Surface plas- 
mon resonance (SPR) and isothermal titration calorimetry (ITC) 
binding studies indicated that GlyRo3.y.¢ binds to strychnine with a 
dissociation constant (Ka) of ~50nM, and ITC studies suggested a 
stoichiometry of five strychnine molecules per GlyRo3.y.¢ pentamer 
(Extended Data Fig. la, b), in good agreement with published values 
for the wild-type GlyRa3 (ref. 22). Furthermore, HEK293T cells 
expressing GlyRo3.1ys¢ displayed glycine-dependent conductance of 
chloride (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

We determined the X-ray structure of GlyRa3 ys in complex with 
strychnine at 3.0 A resolution (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 3 and 
Extended Data Table 1). Similar to the structures of other pLGICs 
reported previously, GlyRo3 adopts a cylindrical assembly with a five- 
fold symmetry and the ion permeation pathway located at the sym- 
metry axis. The ECD comprises an amino (N)-terminal o-helix («1) 
followed by a curled B-sandwich with ten B-strands with a second 
ot-helix (%2) between f-strands 3 and 4. Four o-helices (M1-4) after 
the ECD constitute the TMD, with the 20 helices from the five subunits 
forming a channel and the five M2 helices lining the channel pore. We 
observed one glycosylation site, Asn38, and at least one sugar moiety 
on each subunit. These glycans are solvent exposed and do not interact 
with other residues, unlike the glycans in the GABAR structure’. 

Strychnine is a very potent and selective antagonist of GlyRs, and 
binds GlyRs competitively with agonists such as glycine’®?°*, In 
the co-crystal structure, strychnine binds in a pocket at the interface 
between adjacent subunits, corresponding to the orthosteric binding site 
of neurotransmitter agonists in other pLGIC structures (Fig. 2 and 
Extended Data Fig. 4). The strychnine binding pocket is formed by 
two loops from the principal or (+) subunit, loop C between strands 
B9 and B10 and loop B between strands 87 and B8, and B-strands from 
the complementary or (—) subunit, B1, B2, B5, and B6. Two Phe residues 
(63 and 159) form the hydrophobic ‘base’ of the binding pocket for rings 
V, VI, and VII of strychnine. The ‘flap’ of the binding pocket is composed. 
of residues Tyr202, Thr204, and Phe207 from loop C. Additionally, the 
backbone carbonyl of Phe159 makes a hydrogen bond with the tertiary 
amine of strychnine, which is largely protonated at physiological pH 
(pK, = 8.26). The lactam oxygen is stabilized by the electropositive char- 
acter of this region of the binding site, in part because of Arg65 (Extended 
Data Fig. 2f). This binding mode of strychnine in the ‘baseball cap’ shape 
observed in the co-crystal structure agrees very well with previously 
published structure-activity relationships of strychnine analogues with 
GlyRs, which identified the lactam group and the C(21)==C(22) bond as 
the essential structural features required for strong antagonistic activity 
towards GlyRal and GlyRa1B”*. 

The importance of the binding-site residues for strychnine is sup- 
ported by published mutagenesis data**-**. Mutation of Phe63 to ala- 
nine results in over 250-fold loss of affinity and mutation of Phe207 to 


Department of Molecular Structure and Characterization, Amgen Inc., 360 Binney Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142, USA. *Department of Protein Technologies, Amgen Inc., 360 Binney Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142, USA. 3Department of Neuroscience, Amgen Inc., 360 Binney Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142, USA. 
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Figure 1 | Architecture of the GlyRa3 bound to strychnine. a, The GlyRo3- 
strychnine complex viewed parallel to the plasma membrane. Each subunit is 
coloured separately. Strychnine is shown as spheres with carbon atoms in grey, 
nitrogen in blue, and oxygen in red. N-linked glycans are shown as sticks 
coloured by subunit. b, A single subunit of the GlyRo3 viewed parallel to the 
membrane but rotated 40° relative to orientation in a. Secondary structure 
elements and important loops are noted. 


alanine abolishes strychnine binding. A mutation in rat GlyRa2 that is 
equivalent to Gly160Glu in human GlyRo3 yields striking strychnine 
insensitivity. In the co-crystal structure, Gly160 Ca is in van der Waals 
contact with the indole ring of strychnine, and addition of the glutam- 
ate side chain would prevent strychnine binding in the observed ori- 
entation. While the residues critical for strychnine binding are 
identical among the «- and B-subunits of GlyRs (except that the res- 
idue corresponding to Phe207 is a conservatively substituted Tyr in the 
B-subunit), some of them are not conserved in other pLGICs such as 
nAChR and 5-HT3R (Extended Data Fig. 5). This explains why strych- 
nine is a competitive antagonist specific to GlyRs. 

Superposition of the strychnine-binding site in our co-crystal struc- 
ture with the agonist-binding sites in the structures of other pLGICs 
revealed one clear difference (Extended Data Fig. 6). The orthosteric 
binding site is larger and loop C adopts an open conformation in the 
strychnine-bound state, reminiscent of antagonist-bound AChBP 
structures’’”. In contrast, the orthosteric site is smaller and loop C 
adopts a closed conformation in the agonist-bound state of GluCP 
and GABA 4R’, capping the binding site. 


a b 


¥ Complementary 
subunit 


ad 


1204 Strychnine 


Loop C 


Principal subunit 


Figure 2 | Orthosteric binding site occupied by the antagonist strychnine. 
a, b, Two views of the strychnine-binding site. The view in a is from above the 
receptor looking down, perpendicular to the plasma membrane. Strychnine is 
shown as grey sticks. The principal subunit is coloured in pale green and the 
complementary subunit is coloured in cyan. Important residues and secondary 
structure elements are noted. Black dashed line indicates hydrogen bond from 
the backbone carbonyl oxygen of Phe159 to the tertiary amine of strychnine. 
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The ion channel pore of GlyRa3 is lined by the transmembrane helix 
M2. There are several constrictions along the length of the GlyRa3 
pore, down to the narrowest 1.4 A caused by the side chain of Leu261 
(Leu 9’) in the mid-point of the channel. Since the radius of a dehy- 
drated chloride ion is 1.8 A, the ion channel of strychnine-bound 
GlyRo3 is consistent with a closed, non-conducting state. Leu261 
(Leu9’) thus forms the shut gate of the ion channel. Leu261 is highly 
conserved and mutation of the equivalent Leu285 in GlyRf to Arg has 
been linked to hypereklexia (Extended Data Fig. 5)’*. Another highly 
conserved residue Pro250 (Pro-2’) of M2 occupies the cytoplasmic end 
of the ion channel. Pro250 is critical for ion selectivity and mutation 
Pro250Thr in GlyRal has been linked to hyperekplexia'’. Other 
hypereklexia mutations in GlyRaul (V260M, T265I, Q266H, and 
$267N) with spontaneous channel activity’* are also clustered on the 
pore-lining M2 helix. In the antagonized state of GlyRa3, all five M2 
helices are straight and oriented parallel to the pore axis (Fig. 3a). In 
contrast, in the apo structure of GluCl* and the agonist-bound struc- 
tures of GluCl’ and GABA 4R’%, the M2 helices tilt outwards at the pore 
apex (Fig. 3b, c). The GlyRo3-strychnine M2 helices are 11.0 A apart at 
the apex (Ala272), 11.7A at the base, and 13.0 A at the most con- 
stricted point (Leu261), averaging the distance between Ca carbons of 
i and i + 2 protein subunits. In comparison, the apo-GluCl pore is 
12.6 A at the apex (Ser265), 10.3 A at the base (Pro243), and 12.5 A at 
the most constricted point (Leu254). This corresponds to an ~4° tilt of 
the M2 helix towards the pore axis in the strychnine-bound state 
(Fig. 4a)*. Transition from the apo- to the agonist-bound state of 
GluCl involves tilting of M2 helix by ~8° away from the pore axis, 
which relieves the occlusion of the pore by Leu254 (ref. 5). 

For an agonist- or antagonist-binding event to affect the state of the 
channel, the signal must be transduced across the ECD-TMD interface. 
Besides the covalent connection by the B10-M1 linker, the ECD-TMD 
interface of GlyRa3 also contains hydrophobic contacts between the 
N-terminal portion of the M2-M3 loop, the B1-B2 loop, and the B6-B7 
(‘Cys’) loop as well as polar contacts between the C-terminal portion of 
the M2-M3 loop and the B6-B7 loop (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Pro275 (from the M2-M3 loop) interacts with Leul42 and Phel45 
(from the 86-87 loop) through their side chains and the side-chain 
hydroxyl oxygen of Tyr279 (of the M2-M3 loop) is hydrogen-bonded 
to the main-chain amino nitrogen of Leu142 (from the $6-87 loop). 
The importance of the ECD-TMD interface is highlighted by the hyper- 
ekplexia mutations in GlyRal clustered around the M2-M3 loop 
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Figure 3 | The ion channel of the GlyRa3-strychnine complex in a closed 
state. a, Solvent contours of the transmembrane pore of the strychnine-bound 
GlyRa3 pore showing the M2 helices of subunits A and C. Side chains of 
pore-lining residues are shown. Numbering is according to the protein 
sequence and position in the M2 helix. Small purple, green, and red spheres 
define a radius of >2.8 A, 1.4-2.8 A, and <1.4A, respectively. b, Contours of 
the apo-GluCl pore, similar to a. c, Plot of pore radii as a function of distance 
along the pore axis for strychnine-bound GlyRa3, apo- and ivermectin-bound 
GluCla, and benzamidine-bound GABA ,R-B3; Stry, strychnine; IVM, 
ivermectin; Ben, benzamidine. 
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Pore axis 


Figure 4 | Structural coupling at the ECD-TMD interface. a, Superposition 
of the ECDs of strychnine-bound GlyRa3 (green) and apo-GluCl (blue) 
illustrates an ~4° tilt of the M2 pore-lining helix towards the pore axis. 

b, Illustration of key residues forming hydrogen bond and hydrophobic 
interactions that connect the ECD and TMD. Hydrogen bonds are denoted by 
dashed black lines. The average distance from Pro275 Ca to Thr54 Cy is 
noted. ¢, Superposition of the entire pentameric complex of strychnine-bound 
GlyRa3 (green) and apo-GluCl (blue) reveals the position of the M2-M3 
loop relative to the B1-f2 loop. The average distance from Pro268 Ca to Val45 
Cy in the apo-GluCl pentamer is noted. 


(R271Q/L/P, K276E/Q, and Y279C/S) as they lead to reductions in 
glycine sensitivity and maximum probability of channel opening 
(Extended Data Fig. 5)’. 

All-atom molecular dynamics simulations of GluCl predicted that 
the unbinding of agonist at the orthosteric site and the opening of the 
orthosteric site lead to repositioning of the B1-B2 loop and inward 
displacement of the M2-M3 loop towards the pore, which is then 
coupled to the untilting of the M2 helix and the closing of the pore”. 
This gating mechanism was subsequently validated by the apo-GluCl 
structure® where the pore is closed, M2 helix is untilted from the pore 
by ~8°, and the M2-M3 loop shifts by more than 6 A away from the 
channel pore, as visualized by the movement of Pro268 of the M2-M3 
loop passing beneath Val45 on the 81-82 loop. The M2-M3 loop of 
our strychnine-bound GlyR«3 is much closer to the pore centre than in 
apo-GluCl structure (Fig. 4b). Pro275 of the M2-M3 loop is 7.1 A from 
Thr54 of the B1-f2 loop in the strychnine-bound GlyRa3 structure 
while the equivalent distance is 4.9 A between Pro268 and Val45 in the 
apo-GluC]l structure (Fig. 4c), suggesting that the M2-M3 loop in 
GlyRa3 is pulled even more towards the pore than in apo-GluCl. 
Similar movement of the M2-M3 loop and the 61-82 loop upon 
strychnine binding has also been observed in molecular dynamics 
simulations of a homology model of GlyRal (ref. 30). This could lead 
to more energetic stabilization of the untilting of the M2 helix and the 
closing of the pore. Therefore, we hypothesize that the binding of the 
antagonist strychnine to GlyRa3 induces the opening of loop C and 
the orthosteric binding pocket, which further facilitates the inward 
displacement of the M2-M3 loop and the tilting of the M2 helix 
towards the pore, ultimately leading to closing of the channel pore 
(Fig. 5). 
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Figure 5 | Conformational changes in pLGICs. a, Schematic illustration of 
the conformation of the strychnine-bound closed GlyRa3. b, Schematic 
illustration of the conformation of the apo resting GluCl. c, Schematic 
illustration of the conformation of the glutamate/ivermectin-bound open 
GluCl. 


In summary, we present an X-ray structure of a GlyR, the human 
GlyRa3 homopentamer, co-crystallized with the antagonist strych- 
nine. Strychnine is bound in a larger orthosteric pocket and loop C of 
GlyRa3 adopts an open conformation. The M2-M3 loop is displaced 
inwards, the pore-lining M2 helix tilts in a direction opposite to that 
observed in the active conformation of related pLGICs, and the pore 
is shut. Our study represents the first crystallographic analysis of a 
pLGIC in the inactive state induced by a competitive antagonist. 
These results shed new light on the conformational transitions upon 
antagonist binding and provide a rational basis for understanding 
human hyperekplexia mutations and the specificity of strychnine for 
GlyRs. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

GlyRa3 construct, expression, and purification. The GlyRo3..j.. protein con- 
struct was derived by removal of the M3-M4 loop on the basis of alignments with 
bacterial channels and the C. elegans GluClo crystallization construct and replaced 
with a tri-peptide linker (AGT). The C terminus was truncated by four residues on 
the basis of sequence alignments with various mammalian GlyRo3 sequences. To 
facilitate purification, a Strep II affinity tag (WSHPQFEK) was added to the 
C terminus. In total, GlyRo3..y.. corresponds to the polypeptide sequence of human 
GlyRo3 (Uniprot 075311) 1-460 (A343-418::AGT)-Strep. The recombinant bacu- 
lovirus was generated with the Bac-to-Bac system (Life Technologies). Expression 
was done by baculovirus transduction of Sf9 insect cells grown in sfx medium 
(Hyclone) at 27 °C for 72h. Cells were harvested by centrifugation at 2,000g and 
disrupted in an Microfluidizer in a buffer containing 50 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM 
NaCl, and 1% protease inhibitors cocktail (Sigma). The homogenate was clarified by 
centrifugation at 10,000g and crude membranes were collected by centrifugation at 
125,000g. The membrane were mechanically homogenized and solubilized in 0.2 g 
DDM per gram of membranes in 20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 0.5% protease 
inhibitors cocktail. Solubilized membranes were centrifuged at 125,000g and super- 
natant was bound to Strep affinity resin (IBA), washed with 20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 
150mM NaCl, 1mM DDM, and eluted with 20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 
1mM DDM, and 5 mM desthiobiotin. Eluted fractions containing GlyRo3yst were 
pooled together, concentrated, and further purified by gel filtration in 20 mM Tris 
pH 8.0, 150mM NaCl, and 1mM DDM. All purification steps were performed 
at 4°C. 

Crystallization and data collection. Purified GlyRu3 were concentrated to 
~3mg ml ' and incubated with 0.2 mM strychnine at 4°C for 30 min before 
crystallization. Crystals of GlyRo3-strychnine were obtained in hanging drop at 
4°C by mixing 0.5 ul of the GlyRo3-strychnine complex with 0.5 jl of the crys- 
tallization buffer containing 25 mM sodium citrate pH 4.0, 100 mM KCl, 200 mM 
MgCl, 30-33% PEG400. Crystals take about 1 month to grow and were frozen 
directly from the crystallization drops in liquid nitrogen for data collection. 
Diffraction data were collected at beamline 22-ID at the Advanced Photon 
Source, Argonne National Laboratory. Diffraction data were indexed, integrated, 
and scaled using HKL2000 software*'. Despite screening many crystals at the 
synchrotron, the highest resolution data set obtained from a single crystal was 
3.5A owing to their relatively small size and rapid degradation upon exposure to 
high-intensity X-ray beams. The final complete 3.0 A data set was assembled by 
merging data from 15 separate crystals with 10-30° of data collected from each 
crystal to limit radiation damage (Extended Data Table 1). 

Structure determination. Initial phases for the structure were generated by 
molecular replacement with Phaser” using the pentameric apo-GluCl structure 
as a search model (PDB accession number 4TNV)*. A clear solution was obtained 
with one pentameric assembly of GlyRa3 in the asymmetric unit. Electron density 
maps were improved by fivefold non-crystallographic symmetry averaging. Initial 
maps were of sufficient quality to build strychnine molecules and GlyRo3 side 
chains where they differed from those of GluCl. In agreement with established 
conventions, the residue numbering scheme reassigns residue Ala34 of the 
Uniprot sequence as Alal because it is the first amino acid in the mature polypep- 
tide following removal of the secretion signal sequence. Additionally, residue num- 
bering in the GlyRa3,,,s model is continuous, meaning residues following the 
deletion of the intracellular domain between M3 and Mé4 do not retain their 
numbering from the wild-type protein. The restraint parameters for strychnine 
were generated by PRODRG®. Iterative rounds of restrained refinement in 
Refmac5** and manual rebuilding in Coot* were used to improve the model. In 
final rounds of refinement, fivefold non-crystallographic symmetry restraints were 
removed and ten TLS parameters added, one each for the ECD and the TMD of the 
five protomers in the structure. Model quality was assessed using Molprobity*®. The 
final model consists of one GlyR«3 pentamer including residues 9-347, N-linked 
glycosylation at Asn38, and five strychnine molecules (Extended Data Table 1). 
Electrostatic surface potential calculations were performed using the APBS*’ Tool 
plug-in in PYMOL and pore dimensions were analysed with HOLE™. Images were 
made using PyYMOL”. Sequence alignment was performed in ClustalW”. 

ITC and SPR binding experiments. ITC experiments were performed on an 
ITC200 instrument (GE Healthcare). Protein concentration was determined by 
absorbance at 280 nm using a molar extinction coefficient per cm of 66,600. For 
titration experiments, GlyRa3 was diluted to 7 1M in phosphate buffered saline 
(PBS) pH 7.4 and placed in the ITC cell. Freshly prepared strychnine (10 mM stock 
in dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO)) was diluted to 100 1M in PBS pH 7.4 and placed in 
the syringe. Final DMSO concentration in the cell and syringe was 1% (v/v). 
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Strychnine titration into buffer was also performed to ensure minimal heat of 
dilution. Titrations were performed at 25°C using 2 ul injections (4s duration, 
180s spacing, and 5s filter period). Reference power was set to 10 ical s-' and 
stirring speed to 1,000 r.p.m. The raw data were baseline corrected and integrated 
using Origin 7.0. All thermodynamic parameters were obtained from the fitting of 
the heat data assuming 1:1 interaction model. Binding experiments were per- 
formed twice (n = 2) to calculate a standard deviation. 

SPR measurements were performed on a Biacore T200 (GE Healthcare) at 25 °C 

using PBS pH 7.4 as running buffer. L1 chips were pre-conditioned with three 30s 
injections of 20mM CHAPS. GlyRa3 was diluted to 300 1g ml’ in PBS pH 7.4 
containing 1 mM DDM and 0.1 mg ml ' POPG. GlyR3 was passed over L1 chip 
and captured onto the biosensor at a density of 4,000 response units. In the 
reference cell, solution with lipid (that is, no GlyRa3) was injected. DMSO at 
1% (v/v) was added to the running buffer and strychnine injected at various 
concentrations (top concentration 2 11M, twofold dilution series, in duplicate) at 
a flow rate of 90 1g min” *. The association was set to 1 min followed by 2 min 
dissociation. The raw data were processed using Scrubber2 software (BioLogic 
Software) and the data kinetically fitted to a 1:1 binding model which included a 
mass transfer limitation term. Binding experiments were performed three times 
(n = 3) to calculate a standard deviation. 
Functional testing in FLIPR assay*!. HEK293T cells were cultured in Cell Culture 
Media (MEM supplemented with 10% v/v qualified heat-inactivated FBS, 100 units 
penicillin, 100 units streptomycin, 29.2 mg ml‘ of L-glutamine) under standard cell 
culture conditions of 37 °C, 5% v/v CO,, and 95% humidity. Cells were grown in T 
225 cm? culture flasks to a density of approximately 8 X 10’ cells and harvested after 
about 4 days by briefly washing with DPBS followed by addition of Cell Dissociation 
Reagent for 2 min. The concentration of cells in suspension was adjusted to 6.40 X 10° 
cells per millilitre in Cell Plating Media (MEM with 10% dialysed FBS, 100 units 
penicillin, 100 units streptomycin, 0.29 mg ml! of L-glutamine and 10 mM HEPES 
pH 7.4) and transduced with either wild-type GlyRo3 (MOI = 1) or GlyRo3ayst 
(MOI = 5) baculovirus containing a BacMam vector with a CMV promoter. Using 
a Multidrop Combi, 25 1 of cell suspension was dispensed into Corning CellBIND 
384-well ViewPlates. Transduced cell culture plates were then incubated at 37°C 
overnight under the standard cell-culture conditions described above. The next day 
(about 18-24 h after plating), 5 pl of 6 Membrane Potential blue dye for monitoring 
changes in membrane potential was dispensed into each cell culture plate using a 
Thermo Multidrop Combi (prepared in assay buffer at 6 the manufacturer’s recom- 
mended final concentration). The cell plates were then incubated at 37 °C for 30 min 
and allowed to equilibrate to room temperature (25 °C) for an additional 30 min. 

Glycine dose-response plates were prepared in assay buffer (10 mM HEPES, 
60 mM NaCl, 5 mM KCl, 2mM MgCh, 1 mM CaCl, 10 mM b-glucose, 160 mM 
D-mannitol and 2 M KOH solution to adjust pH to 7.4) supplemented with 2% v/v 
DMSO using a 1:2 stepwise dilution series in standard 384-well polypropylene 
plates. The membrane potential assay is performed on FLIPR Tetra, which trans- 
fers 10 pl from the 4X glycine dose-response plate and adds it to the 30 il volume 
in each well of the cell plate containing Membrane Potential blue dye. Fluorescence 
emission (510-545 nm/565-625nm excitation/emission filter set, excitation 
intensity 40%, camera gain 50, and an exposure time of 0.4s) is measured in 
real-time to detect changes in membrane potential. The net membrane potential 
of the cells changes upon activation of GlyRa3, which results in the increased flux 
of chloride ions out of the cell down a concentration gradient and a robust increase 
in fluorescence signal. FLIPR kinetic traces were processed using an area under the 
curve relative to baseline algorithm, where the baseline was the first 10 s of the 
measurement before addition of glycine to the cell plate. All measurements pro- 
ceeded for 120 s post-addition. The processed data were subsequently normalized 
to the maximum achievable glycine response (at 2 mM glycine). Normalized data 
were then plotted against log[glycine] and data were fitted to a nonlinear regres- 
sion four-parameter Hill fit to determine the half-maximum effective concentra- 
tion/half-maximum inhibitory concentration (ECso/ICs9) from the resulting 
sigmoidal curve. All curve fitting was performed with GraphPad Prism 6 software. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Strychnine binding to GlyRa3,,ys: in detergent chosen and the isotherm is then fitted to yield the binding enthalpy AH, the 
micelles. a, Binding thermodynamics and stoichometry of strychnine to dissociation constant Kg, and the stoichiometry n. b, Binding kinetics of 


GlyRo3 yst analysed by ITC. The individual peaks from titrations are strychnine to GlyRo3 crys; measured by SPR spectroscopy. 
integrated and presented in a Wiseman plot. An appropriate binding model is 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Glycine dose-response to GlyRO3cryst in of n = 4-6 and normalized to a maximum glycine response observed at 
HEK293T cells. Glycine dose-response curve for BacMam baculovirus- 2 mM glycine concentration. Glycine ECs, for GlyRa3 was calculated at 
transduced HEK293T cells expressing either wild-type human GlyRa3 150 + 10.6 uM (n = 4, 95% confidence interval) and GlyRo3 cyst at 


(GlyRo3, filled circles) or GlyRo:3.ys¢ (open circles) measured by membrane 16.4 + 1.2 uM (n = 5, 95% confidence interval). 
potential dye assay (see Methods for details). Each data point represents a value 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Architecture of the GlyRa3 bound to strychnine 
and crystallographic packing of GlyRa3.,y._ a, The GlyRa3-strychnine 
complex viewed from the extracellular side of the membrane down the pore 
axis, perpendicular to the membrane. Strychnine is bound at the interface 
between subunits. b, The GlyRa3-strychnine complex viewed from the 
intracellular side down the pore axis. The M2 helices are shown lining the pore. 
c, d, Packing of the GlyRa3-strychnine complex. Receptor in the asymmetric 


180° 
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unit is coloured by subunit, with subunit A in pale green and subunit B in cyan. 
Strychnine molecules are shown as spheres and are coloured to match their 
associated principal subunit. Symmetry-related receptors are coloured grey. 
The interface between subunits A and B is completely exposed to solvent in the 
crystal lattice, and this interface was used in the making of all figures for this 
paper to avoid any potential crystal-packing artefacts. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Strychnine binding to GlyRa3. a, b, Two views of _ density is shown. Contour level of map is 3.0c. e, Chemical structure of 

the strychnine-binding pocket showing 2F, - F, omit electron density maps. _ strychnine. Ring numbering is denoted by red Roman numerals. Carbon and 
The principal subunit is coloured pale green, the complementary subunit is nitrogen historic numbering conventions are denoted by blue numbers. 
cyan, and strychnine is grey. Strychnine was omitted from map calculations. _f, Solvent-accessible surface area of the complementary side of the binding 
Map is contoured at 1.00. The hydrogen bond between the backbone carbonyl __ interface coloured by electrostatic potential. The complementary subunit 

of Phe159 and the tertiary nitrogen of strychnine is shown as a dotted line. interface has a positive electrostatic potential to interact with the partial 

c, d, Same views and representations as in a and b, but F, - F, omit electron _ negative charge of the lactam oxygen of strychnine. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Sequence alignment of GlyRa3..ys¢ with 
representative eukaryotic Cys-loop receptor family members. Residue 
conservation is indicated by grey and black highlights. Site of N-linked 
glycosylation of GlyRo3.,yst is indicated by the orange hexagon. Residues 
involved in binding of strychnine are indicated by green (the principal subunit) 
and cyan (the complementary subunit) dots. Red triangles above residues 
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indicate mutations in GlyRal or GlyRf that cause hyperekplexia. Signal 


peptides have been removed from all protein sequences. Secondary structure 
elements are denoted by cylinders (helices) and arrows (strands) above the 
alignment. The alignment was generated using ClustalW. Protein sequences are 
from the following entires: human GlyRal (Uniprot P23415), human GlyRB 
(Uniprot 48167), GluCl..s¢ (PDB accession number 4TNV), GABA,R-B3 
(PDB accession number 4COF), and 5HT3, (PDB accession number 4PIR). 
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Loop C B6-B7 loop 81-82 loop 

d 

Reference Moving Ca Positions RMSD (A) 
GlyRa3 Pentamer (A-E/*) GluCl-apo (4TNV) 1586 1.76 

“ GluCl-POPC (4TNW) 1615 1.79 

- GluCl-lvermectin (3RIF) 1586 2.39 

" GABA,R-B3 (4COF) 1456 3.11 
GlyRa3 ECD Monomer (A/9-219) GluCl-apo (4TNV) 193 1.19 

r GluCl-POPC (4TNW) 201 1.13 

n GluCl-lvermectin (3RIF) 200 1.28 

‘“ GABA,R-B3 (4COF) 203 1.38 
GlyRa3 TMD Pentamer (A-E/220-247) GluCl-apo (4TNV) 619 1.42 

: GluCl-POPC (4TNW) 619 2.47 

m GluCl-lvermectin (3RIF) 592 2.72 


é GABA,R-B3 (4COF) 514 3.40 


Extended Data Figure 6 | Structural alignment of pLGICs. a, Structures of GlyRo3 ays (green), apo-GluCle (slate), and glutamate- and ivermectin-bound 
GluCLz (violet) aligned using their ECDs. b, Close-up view of the loop C, rotated 45° clockwise along the horizontal axis (left to right) to optimize viewing. 
c, Close-up view of loops B6-B7 and B1-B2. d, Table showing regions of GlyRa3 used for structural alignments, as well as resulting number of overlapped Co, atoms 
and root mean squared deviation distances. PDB accession numbers are listed for each reference structure. 
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B1-B2 loop 


B6-B7 loop 


M2-M3 loop 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Representative electron density for the ECD- green, protomer B in cyan, and protomer C in magenta. Important secondary 
TMD interface. Final 2F, - F. electron density map around the region of the _ structure elements and loops are noted. 
ECD-TMD interface is shown, contoured at 1.00. Protomer A is shown in pale 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Crystallographic and structure refinement statistics 


GlyRo3aycte + strychnine 


Data collection 


Space group P2;2)2, 
Cell dimensions 

a, b, c (A) 140.2, 140.2, 180.1 

a, By (°) 90.0, 90.0, 90.0 
Resolution (A) 50-3.04 (3.15-3.04) * 
Reiner 0.209 (1.177) 
Roim 0.064 (0.452) 
I/ol 8.5 (1.3) 
Completeness (%) 96.9 (77.6) 
Redundancy 10.1 (5.8) 
CCi2 0.983 (0.573) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 50-3.04 
No. reflections 67970 
Ryork/ Riree 0.243/0.258 
No. atoms 

Protein 13317 

Ligand/ion 223 

Water 0 
B-factors 

Protein 124 

Ligand/ion 120 
R.m.s deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.006 

Bond angles (°) 1.05 


This structure was determined from fifteen crystals. 
*Highest resolution shell is shown in parenthesis. 
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RESEARCH PROFILES 


A tag of one’s own 


Digital identifiers can sort out different scientists with the 
same names, and create a lifelong record of their work. 


BY QUIRIN SCHIERMEIER 


scientific literature. The South Korean 
computer scientist spends his days tracking 
information and visualizing data drawn from 
published work in genetics and biomedicine. 
Kim works at the European Bioinformatics 
Institute (EBI) in Hinxton, UK, and knows 
firsthand what a faceless affair the world’s fast- 
growing scholarly record is. When he searches 
for his surname in Europe PubMed Central, 
a chief information resource for biomedical 


Jasco Kim knows his way around the 


and health researchers, he gets no fewer than 
400,000 hits. If he includes his initials in the 
search, the system still yields some 15,000 arti- 
cles — yet only 11 are his. 

This ambiguity is hardly surprising. ‘Kim’ is 
the most common family name in North and 
South Korea, and it is a popular given name in 
other countries. In the global profession of sci- 
ence, similarity between authors’ names makes 
distinguishing researchers difficult for librar- 
ians, publishers, funders and administrators. 
But there is a remedy: the Open Researcher and 
Contributor Identification (ORCID) project, a 


community-driven non-profit collaboration 
launched in 2012. ORCID provides researchers 
and scientific contributors with a unique digital 
identifier that will remain associated with them 
throughout their lives — even if they change 
their name or professional affiliation. 

Worried about the countless ‘false positives’ 
produced by online searches for his research 
record, Kim did not hesitate to sign up on 
ORCID last year when he first heard about it. 
But it wasn't just the ambiguity of his name that 
prompted him to register: once assigned, the 
digital identifier allows researchers to man- 
age a record of their activities. Kim’s personal 
ORCID ID thus enables him to link his name 
not just to papers, but also to other achieve- 
ments and projects that he has been involved 
in. “ORCID just makes me and my research 
profile more visible,” he says. “And when I 
apply for grants or jobs, it is so handy to have 
all my output filed under one system” 


TECHNICAL FINESSE 

ORCID is an electronic hub that connects 
researchers with their research across data- 
base profiles, manuscript submissions, grant 
and patent applications and other such uses. 
The system's user registry is free, and provides 
an interface that supports system-to-system 
communication and authentication. 

The platform can, for example, automati- 
cally import records from other research- 
tracking systems, such as Europe PubMed 
Central and Elsevier’s literature database 
Scopus. This tool allows users to easily collate 
their publications and make their professional 
pursuits traceable for potential collaborators, 
funders, reviewers, employers and colleagues. 

Institutions are quickly beginning to see 
ORCID’s value. At the European Bioinformatics 
Institute, a division of the European Molecular 
Biology Laboratory, administrators strongly 
encourage newly hired researchers to sign up for 
an ID during the induction process. ORCID’s 
ability to facilitate research management and 
track scientists’ output is of considerable value 
to funders and employers, notes Johanna 
McEntyre, head of literature services at the EBI. 

ORCID is particularly useful to early-career 
scientists who are seeking to get funded and 
advance their careers. It makes unpublished 
yet creditable work more visible. “As modern 
science gets more and more collaborative, 
people tend to do a lot of work for which they 
don't get due credit?” McEntyre says. “Results 
of high-throughput sequencing you have done 
for genome studies may never get published, > 
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> for example.On ORCID, you can claim that 
data, and draw attention to any other contribu- 
tions to collaborative research that may help 
raise your profile.” 

To creative minds, assigning a number 
might conjure up Orwellian associations. But 
ORCID users have a lot of control. They can 
choose different levels of privacy for their digi- 
tal content, and change these settings at any 
time. They can make some records publicly 
available and others visible only to trusted par- 
ties. And if they wish to list specific works, data 
or funding sources solely for their own refer- 
ence, the information can be entirely hidden. 

“ORCID is an opt-in system,” says Laurel 
Haak, the system’s executive director in 
Bethesda, Maryland. “We do not collect 
any private information other than e-mail 
addresses, which the researcher can set as pri- 
vate so that it is not shared.” Privacy concerns 
have not been a barrier to ORCID’s adoption 
at the EBI, says McEntyre. “IfI really want to 
find out about you, I just google your name,” 
she says. “A digital ID doesn’t tell you a lot” 


DUAL DIRECTIONS 
For the purpose of authentication, ORCID 
records do display the source — if available 
— of claimed professional affiliations. Ifa sci- 
entist says that she or he is employed by the 
University of Oxford, UK, for example, and the 
university has in turn verified that the individ- 
ual works for them, that is visible in the system. 
With millions of researchers worldwide, 
and so many similar names, allowing institu- 
tions to confirm researcher affiliations helps 


ORCID BLOOM 
Tips for profile growth 


@ In your profile, list all variations and 
abbreviations (including initials) of your 
name, and any previous iterations used 
in a professional context. 

@ Carefully choose the privacy settings 
that best suit your needs. 

@ Link ORCID with other identifiers 

and research profiles that you use. For 
example, if you have a Researcher ID 

or Scopus Author ID, you can import 
information from those systems into 
your ORCID record. 

@ ORCID can handle a large variety of 
scholarly output other than scientific 
articles. Check out what data sets and 
figures you can link to your profile. 

@ Make sure to keep your record 
updated. 

@ Provide your ORCID ID when 
submitting manuscripts and applying for 
grants. Include it in your e-mail signature 
and CV, and add it to your social-media 
accounts. 0.8. 


NOW 1.5 MILLION STRONG AND GROWING 


ORCID’s digital identifiers link scientists with publications and contributions. Sign-ups have increased by 
more than 50,000 a month since the beginning of 2015. 


1.6 


ORCID is linked 
to Europe 


0.8 PubMed Central. 


Number of registrations (millions) 


October 2012 
(oes Launch. 
fe) 
Oct Jan Apr Jul Oct Jan 


to ward off concerns that someone could take 
advantage of name ambiguity. But Josh Brown, 
ORCID’s regional director for Europe, says that 
if researchers were tempted to claim papers or 
data that they didn’t actually produce, it would 
hardly go unnoticed. “The idea is that ORCID 
data that is shared between systems is open for 
validation and cross-checking by those sys- 
tems, he says. “By displaying provenance and by 
the nature of the data itself — which tends to be 
publicly available or verifiable — any misuse can 
be detected by the people best placed to do so” 
All 500 or so staff scientists at the EBI have 
signed up for an ID. So have most scientists at 
other branches of the European Molecular Biol- 
ogy Laboratory, located in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France and Italy. In turn, many sci- 
ence journals (including Nature, which partners 
with ORCID) encourage its use, with the goal of 
optimizing the manuscript-submission process. 
Funding agencies are following suit. To 
streamline the handling of grant applications, 
the Wellcome Trust in London has required 
all applicants since 1 August to provide an 
ORCID ID. Similarly, the European Research 
Council, run by the European Commission, has 
begun asking grant applicants for their [IDs — 
although providing one is not mandatory — so 
that reviewers can better gauge their skills and 
contributions to science. And the US National 
Institutes of Health is testing ORCID’s efficacy 
for linking researchers and their outputs. 
ORCID is rapidly becoming the default 
global research-management system, says Liz 
Allen, head of evaluation at the Wellcome Trust. 
She thinks that scientists should sign up for an 
ID early in their career and strive to keep their 
profiles up to date (see “Tips for profile growth). 
“ORCID helps young scientists arrive and 
settle in the research ecosystem,’ says Allen. “It 
allows you to distinguish your skills from those 
of co-authors and competitors. And it helps 
you spend more time doing research and find 
people to collaborate with, rather than filling 
out personal information on countless forms.” 
Creating a profile is simple. Once a researcher 
provides a name and an e-mail address, that 
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September 2014 

The Denmark Consortium 
decides to integrate 
ORCID nationwide. 


August 2015 
Wellcome Trust makes 
ORCID registration 
mandatory. 


Jul 
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Jan Jul 
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Apr Apr 


individual is assigned a 16-digit number. The 
ORCID ID is then expressed as a web address to 
which any publications and personal details can 
be posted or imported from data repositories. 

“Tt took virtually no time to register,” says 
Nadarajen Veerapen, a software developer at 
the University of Stirling, UK, who specializes 
in process optimization. “Once youre linked to 
different systems, ORCID is very practical and 
easy to handle. But you should really use your 
ID and not just leave it idle” 

Researchers generally have to maintain an 
ORCID profile manually. Whether it is accept- 
able for employers to create ORCID profiles 
for their staff and feed the system with data 
from in-house publication databases is still 
under discussion. “From our point of view, it 
would make a lot of sense. But there are techni- 
cal and legal issues that need to be addressed,” 
says Bernhard Mittermaier, a librarian at the 
Julich Research Centre in Germany. 


GLOBAL WAVE 

ORCID stretches across all disciplines and 
continents. Worldwide, more than 1.5 million 
users have signed up since its launch (see ‘Now 
1.5 million strong and growing’). 

Not everyone maintains their profiles dili- 
gently — in fact, many ORCID users list no 
output at all. But as the facility gets better known 
and more widely accepted, the value of its infor- 
mation will increase. As of August, more than 
400,000 of the 3.3-million full-text articles listed 
on Europe PubMed Central were linked to at 
least one ORCID ID. Some multi-author articles 
are claimed by several dozen ORCID IDs. And 
prolific authors and users, such as EBI genome 
researcher Nick Goldman, have co-written 
nearly 100 ORCID-claimed papers. 

As more people sign up, Allen says, ORCID 
promises to become a powerful tool for track- 
ing and maximizing the research value of grants, 
avoiding duplicate funding and identifying 
opportunities for collaborative research. In June, 
the British Library in London started to include 
ORCID IDs in its national thesis service, which 
provides free access to doctoral theses done at 


SOURCE: LAUREL HAAK/ORCID 
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UK higher-education institutes. In the same 
month, a group of Italian research organiza- 
tions announced that it would implement 
ORCID nationwide, aiming for 80% of 
Italian researchers to have an ID by 2016. 

The system is still developing. To rec- 
ognize scientists’ peer-review activities 
— time-consuming work that tends to 
remain invisible — ORCID is discussing 
with publishers ways to enable scientists to 
add reviews to their profiles. “We don't get 
acknowledged” for such work, says Veera- 
pen. “It would be really good if funders and 
employers were able to check what service 
I'm doing for science in that respect, too.” 

There are downsides to using ORCID. 
The web interface is not perfect, and it is 
still inconvenient to search, says McEntyre. 
Others note that ORCID’s connectivity with 
research-tracking systems and databases 
could be improved. And still missing, Kim 
says, is a format for registering the software 
products that often emerge from data- 
generating research such as his. Haak says 
that such technical issues will be tackled 
in consultation with ORCID’s 350 or so 
member organizations, most of which are 
in Europe, Asia and North America. 

But ORCID’s strengths — author-name 
disambiguation and the opportunity to 
specify unpublished contributions to sci- 
ence — appeal all the same to scientists and 
research agencies in other parts of the world. 

“ORCID is ideal for developing science 
markets,” says Matthew Buys, ORCID’s 
regional director for Africa and the Middle 
East. “It sits really 


well with the com- “ORCID help s 
munity in Africa young scientists 
— not just because arrive and 
there are many  settlein the 
shared names 

research 


there, but because 
funders, publish- 
ers and institu- 
tions understand that they need to connect 
to bring high-quality research to Africa.” 

With 4,500 assigned IDs, South Africa is 
the best-represented country on its conti- 
nent. But excitement about ORCID’s value 
is growing in Africa and in the Middle East, 
Buys says. ORCID’s outreach workshops in 
developing countries — such as one held in 
July in Nairobi — are well attended. 

Ayodele Alonge, a PhD student at the 
University of Nairobi’s School of Journalism 
and an emerging-technology librarian at 
the University of Ibadan in Nigeria, signed 
up for ORCID immediately after learning 
about it in May. “ORCID enhances my vis- 
ibility as an upcoming researcher,’ he says. 
“And I hope it'll help me get recognized for 
what I’m doing.” = 


ecosystem.” 


Quirin Schiermeier is Nature’ Germany 
correspondent. 


TURNING POINT 
Rene Anand 


After Hurricane Katrina destroyed his lab 

at Louisiana State University in 2005, René 
Anand embraced high-risk research — projects 
that might win big or fail completely. Anand 
tells Nature how that decision led him to create 
what he considers the most-advanced brain 


model developed so far. 


You began a career doing molecular biology. 
What sparked your interest in neuroscience? 
When I got my PhD at Ohio State University in 
1989, I was investigating how genes recombine. 
I moved on toa postdoc at the Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies in La Jolla, California, where 
my informal training in neuroscience started. It 
was the obvious next frontier in science. 


How did Hurricane Katrina affect your lab? 
Katrina destroyed the lab itself. The building 
was flooded with water for a month — the 
whole system closed down. I lived on the out- 
skirts of town, relying on food from aid organi- 
zations and writing grants. A lot of people, 
mostly clinicians, lost their jobs. Those dark 
days lasted a year. We chose to move mostly for 
family reasons — schools were disruptive — not 
because we didn’t foresee recovery. But it was 
scary to think that something like this could 
derail us again. Science is already demanding 
enough. I went back to Ohio State in 2007 — I 
wanted something familiar and to be part of an 
interdisciplinary campus. 


In 2010, you got a US National Institutes of 
Health grant. Was that a game-changer? 

Yes — I was rewarded for being a risk-taker. 
The EUREKA (Exceptional, Unconventional 
Research Enabling Knowledge Acceleration) 
grant was designed to help investigators to 
pursue innovative ideas. I wanted to under- 
stand at the genomic level how an electric eel’s 
membrane proteins work, so that we could 
study human diseases involving similar pro- 
teins. Getting that grant played a big part in my 
attempt to turn stem cells into a brain organoid. 


How did you decide to create a brain model? 

It grew out of my fundraising work with 
Autism Speaks, a US charity that supports 
basic research. Year after year, I sat with fami- 
lies and listened to them talk about how much it 
mattered to them what scientists do. I devel- 
oped a very personal connection that drove me 
to take risks. At the time, I was doing research 
in rodents that failed miserably. I had to find 
another way, so that I could work in a species 
that could give us more insight. Using stem cells 
as the basis for an organoid offered that bridge. 


We were fortunate to find two risk-taking 
funders that gave us roughly US$140,000. We 
spent four years producing a stem-cell-based 
brain organoid using adult human skin cells. 


What was the reaction to this ‘brain in a dish’? 
I should be clear that this ‘brain’ models 
early-developmental tissue and is roughly 
2-3 millimetres long. It expresses more than 
98% of the genes present in a human brain at 
5 weeks of development. We are not capable 
of addressing higher-order function, such as 
memory, learning or cognition. But we can 
see structures of the brain, and perhaps use 
the model to see how it responds to drugs. The 
organoid might be useful for high-throughput 
screening for therapeutic-drug discovery or 
toxicity testing. We are working through legal 
issues, such as intellectual-property rights. I 
have the paper ready to submit as soon as we 
get the business concerns addressed. I didn't 
realize that the world of commercialization is 
as challenging to navigate as the science. 


How did word about the model get out if the 
paper is not yet published? 

We finished the project in April 2014. As we 
grew more confident in our results, I shared 
them at conferences, including an invited talk 
at the Wellcome Trust in London last July. But 
it didn't receive press attention until I gave a talk 
at the Military Health System Research Sympo- 
sium in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, in August, and 
my university put out a press release. There are 
caveats. Although my group has replicated the 
research, it has not been through peer review. 
The truth will become the truth once it has been 
replicated in another lab. m 


INTERVIEW BY VIRGINIA GEWIN 


This interview has been edited for length and clarity. 
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THE MANY MEDIA HYPOTHESIS 


BY MARISSA LINGEN 


cc re you coming to bed?” he 
calls. 
“In a minute,” you call 


back. “Someone on the Internet is 
wrong. And it’s probably me.” 

You tell yourself, that is, you #20 
— you have a little list by the com- 
puter, this is the you with a pit bull 
— that you really should take 
the dog in for a vet check with 
eyes looking like that. Reas- 
sured, you scroll down through 
the rest of the social-media page. 

In another world, you had a 
grandfather who remarried. You've 
seen the pictures of your teenage 
self on Throwback Thursday, same 
terrible time growing out your 
bangs, carting a manic pigtailed 
toddler around on your hip. In that 
world you had cousins. Now you're 
looking at your cousin’s wedding 
pictures. She is radiant. She wears 
flowers in her long blonde hair. You can 
see where you're tagged, in the background 
raising a glass of wine to your other cousin, 
her brother. 

You know that there is a world in which 
you would give these kids a kidney. In this 
world, they seem like nice people and you 
wish them all the best. The echo of that other 
feeling rings your heart like a goblet. 

A handful of you stayed in physics. They 
are the ones you blame for this. None of 
your friends has found their social-media 
pages taken over by alternate timeline selves 
— although, to be fair, you've only trusted 
a few enough to ask. You still get the posts 
from your old roommate, your ninth-grade 
French teacher, all your many cousins in 
Sioux Falls. They’re just overwhelmed by 
the sheer number of posts from other worlds 
featuring, apparently, you. 

There is alot of you. 

You have alot in common. 

For example, you never live south of the 
Iowa border for more than five years as an 
adult. You don't all live in the United States 
or North America or Anglophone countries 
— but that forty-fourth parallel really seems 
to be important somehow. You never have 
more than three kids. You never, ever like 
coconut, not any of you, not ever. 

On the other hand, some of you like pine- 
apple. Some of you even can stand durian, 
although those are the weird ones and 


How to look after yourself. 


nobody really understands them. You tend to 
form clumps. The durian eaters. Those who 
took to Agatha Christie novels. Those who 
got good at tennis. Those who let their ear 
piercings grow shut — that’s not important 
to the rest of you, but to the ones who did, it’s 
emblematic of something they can't explain. 

And of course, those who are friends with 
Stella and those who never met her. Those 
who lived in Oregon and those who only 
visited. Those whose hearts were broken 
when Mrs Bremmer died and those to whom 
she was just a name on their interdimen- 
sional postings. 

Those who have developed the full-blown 
forms of each of three conditions you're 
prone to, and those — the majority — who 
are perfectly healthy. Not you. Those others. 

Before the social-media thing you were 
never very good at taking care of yourself, 
but you have got much, much better. The lat- 
est message you get would have made you 
weep and rage when all this started. Now you 
just press your lips together. 

You remember breaking up with a guy in 
college when he passed from annoying to 
creepy, wondering why you didn't do it when 

he got annoying. This 


> NATURE.COM other you, you #572, 
Follow Futures: she didn’t even do that 
Y @NatureFutures well. So she didn’t get 
EG go.nature.com/mtoodm — the feeling of dodging 
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a bullet when he pushed her into 
the wall of the dorm and punched 
the wall next to her head. She 
didn’t think, so that’s what my life 
would have been. 
Because that’s what her life is. 
You think back to the point 
where you diverged, to who you 
know in common with you. 
“Go to Heather and Dave,” 
you write. “They'll help you 
get out. They’ve got a spare 
room, and if they don’t have 
enough space” — you briefly 
forget how many kids this 
you has, if you ever told you — 
“Heather's folks are right down 
the road. They’re good people. 
They won't want you to stay in this 
situation” 

“[ havent seen them in years!” 
you write back almost immedi- 
ately. 

Neither have you, but you trust 

them all the same. Heather was 
always baffled by your brief relation- 
ship with this guy, relieved when it was over. 
You need a friend like that, and you know 
you have one — even this many years later. 

“It wont matter,’ you write. “She'll know 
this is important. Do it for the kids.” You 
consult your list quickly. Two of them. That’s 
two too many for this behaviour. “Promise 
me. Promise yourself” 

The pause is too long. Bad things have 
happened to you before, but never this. You 
wonder if you should message another you, 
but you can’t think which one. 

“All right, I promise,’ you finally write 
back. You breathe a sigh of relief. Something 
might have happened to Heather — it might 
not work — but you will come back and ask 
again if you need to. You know you that well. 

You are so tired. 

You flip back to the wedding pictures, 
scrolling through. One of your actual aunts 
is there, wearing a hideous flowered dress. In 
your own timeline she has developed taste. 
In the other, not so much. But she has a piece 
of cake with overblown foliage to match her 
dress; she has old family friends who in your 
universe are off doing something else. She 
looks happy. 

That’s all you want for them. All of them. m 


Marissa Lingen has published more than 
100 short stories in venues such as Analog, 
Lightspeed and Tor.com. 
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his Outlook is different from most. Instead of focusing 
ona disease, we move up the hierarchy of human 
needs above survival, or even health, into the realm 
of aesthetics. Although beauty could include sunsets and 
scientific theories, our focus here is on the attraction between 
humans, and that between other animals that helps to fuel the 
engine of natural selection. 

Neuroscience grants an insight into the traits that have 
maintained their appeal over the centuries and provides an 
understanding of how the brain responds to a desirable face 
(see page S2). In pursuit of beauty, many turn to the products 
and services peddled by a robust cosmetics industry. A number 
of these products make scientific claims — some of which are 
more valid than others (S4). At the more extreme end of the 
industry, we examine the steady growth of cosmetic surgery. 
The rising demand for procedures from a more diverse mix of 
people is leading aesthetic surgeons to rethink facial ideals ina 
more inclusive way (S6). Men — often neglected participants 
in the pursuit of beauty — are also starting to get their due 
(S12). Some people, however, can become obsessed with their 
appearance, which can lead to a preoccupation with imagined 
flaws (S14). 

Insights into human beauty can be gleaned from researching 
what it is that other animals find appealing (S8). Evolution 
has furnished animals with a host of visual cues that signal 
suitability for perpetuating a species. Stepping back, theoretical 
physicist David Deutsch makes the case for the concept of 
‘objective beauty’ (S16) and anthropologist Karl Grammer 
teases apart the role of beauty in human interactions (S11). 

We are pleased to acknowledge the financial support of 
KYTHERA Biopharmaceuticals, Inc., in producing this 
Outlook. As always, Nature retains sole responsibility for all 
editorial content. 
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BEAUTY 


Portraying Nefertiti as a beauty may have been used as a way to depict the queen’s moral qualities. 


j 


T 


e aesthetic brain 


By studying how the brain responds to beauty, researchers 
hope to understand why we give some people an easier ride 
or appreciate certain artworks. 


BY CHELSEA WALD 


Nefertiti’s head perches, almost weight- 
lessly, on a swan-like neck. The painted 
stucco and limestone bust is 3,300 years old, 
but its plump red lips, high cheekbones and 
almond-shaped eyes look as if they come 
straight out of a fashion magazine. Indeed, 
in the 103 years since German archaeologists 
unearthed the bust, it has achieved an iconic 
status that supermodels can only dream of. 
Although a vast chasm of history and culture 
separates the modern world from ancient 
Egypt, our continuing admiration of this por- 
trayal lends credence to the idea that some 
beauty is timeless. 
Science has also confirmed the adage, at least 
to a point. People broadly agree on what faces 
are attractive, both within and across cultures. 


5 the Neues Museum in Berlin, Queen 
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Even babies prefer faces that adults judge to be 
attractive, suggesting that there is something 
hard-wired about these preferences. Our judge- 
ment of other people’ attractiveness often hap- 
pens subconsciously and influences us in ways 
we do not realize. Psychologists have observed 
that citizens vote for more attractive political 
candidates, judges give attractive defendants 
more lenient sentences and teachers grade bet- 
ter-looking students more favourably (see ‘Snap 
judgement’). “The breadth of circumstances 
that seem to be affected by facial attractiveness 
is mind boggling,” says psychologist Benedict 
Jones of the University of Glasgow, UK. 

These observations have been difficult to 
explain, Jones says. But now, using technologies 
that range from digital face morphing to brain 
imaging, psychologists and neuroscientists are 
starting to identify the diverse qualities that 
humans find attractive in faces, as well as the 
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complex networks in the brain that respond to 
beautiful features. Their work is not only uncov- 
ering neural links between evaluations of attrac- 
tiveness and those of social attributes such as 
trustworthiness, but is also giving an insight into 
our appreciation of artworks such as the Nefer- 
titi bust. “This isn't a trivial quirk of our facial 
structure,’ says neuroscientist Peter Mende- 
Siedlecki at New York University. Beauty may 
be difficult to define, he says, but it is real and 
its influence is vast. 


WHY BEAUTY? 

Thinkers and artists throughout history 
believed that facial beauty was intrinsically 
linked to certain ideal proportions — to Plato, 
for example, the width of a face should be two- 
thirds of its height. In fact, it is much more 
complicated than that. Starting in the 1990s, 
psychologists began to adapt special-effects 
techniques such as digital morphing to con- 
struct faces that people found more attractive. 
They identified three key qualities — symme- 
try, sexual dimorphism (femininity and mas- 
culinity) and ‘averageness’ — that correlate 
with attractiveness, says Jones. 

Why these traits? In the case of symmetry and 
highly feminine traits, scientists posit that we 
may have evolved a preference for them. “These 
are things that are thought to be quite important 
for mate choice and mate preference in many 
non-human animals,’ Jones says. A symmetrical 
face may indicate a healthy development, free 
of genetic disorders or infectious diseases. A 
feminine face — think of Nefertiti’s lips, cheek- 
bones and eyes — could indicate fertility. And 
in fact, data suggest that feminine features are 
linked with higher oestrogen levels and hence 
with fertility. For masculine traits, however, 
psychologists speculate that a hyper-masculine 
face may be a costly signal’ — a sign that aman 
has energy to spare. Many studies have shown 
that women prefer more masculine character- 
istics around the time of ovulation. 

The story behind averageness is less straight- 
forward. In the late 1800s, Victorian polymath 
Francis Galton invented a way to make compos- 
ite portraits by superimposing photographs of 
different people. He hoped that this would help 
to identify the common physical characteristics 
of criminals, of those with a disease or of other 
‘biological types’ such as a person's ethnicity. But 
in the process he noticed that the composites 
were generally better looking than the individu- 
als who made them up. “The special villainous 
irregularities” had been removed, he wrote. A 
century later, psychologists followed up on Gal- 
ton’s observation’, using digital techniques to 
show that people do indeed find these averaged 
faces to be more attractive than the originals. 

Averageness, like symmetry, may be a signal 
of health — in particular, a lack of potentially 
harmful genetic irregularities. But this aspect 
of beauty might instead be a by-product of 
how the brain works, says Marcos Nadal, a 
psychologist at the University of Vienna who 
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studies aesthetic experiences. Processing faces 
is an exceedingly complex task. The brain 
might just prefer faces that resemble the aver- 
age face of a population because they are easier 
to identify than less typical faces. “There are 
studies that show that averageness plays a role 
in the attractiveness of many other objects,” 
like an average-looking watch face for exam- 
ple, says Nadal. “The brain works by extract- 
ing regularities.” 

For now, these explanations for our prefer- 
ences are conjectures. And as scientists gather 
further evidence, the picture of why we find 
others attractive grows more complicated. In 
one study, for example, researchers found that 
some non-industrialized societies do not con- 
sider highly feminine or masculine faces to be 
especially attractive’. The authors speculate 
that a preference for sexual dimorphism could 
arise from processing lots of diverse faces in a 
densely populated environment. Skin quality, 
fat distribution and expression can also con- 
tribute to attractiveness, supporting the idea 
that beauty is linked to many markers of fit- 
ness, as well as a potential mate’s receptiveness. 
“Even making what may seem like a simple 
judgement — is this face attractive or not? — is 
dependent on a very complex system involving 
many different inputs,” Mende-Siedlecki says. 


THE ROOT OF ATTRACTION 

This beauty-recognition system is part of the 
neural network that processes faces, which is 
shared between various brain regions. The 
occipital lobe, at the back of the brain, receives 
the signals from the eyes. Here, specialized 
areas extract basic information about the 
face being observed, such as features, expres- 
sion, eye gaze and lip movement. These data 
are then bounced forward to the parts of the 
system that process higher-level information 
such as emotional state. 

Studies consistently show that attractive 
faces light up the brain’s dopamine-driven 
reward network. For example, researchers 
have found people would press a key to see an 
attractive face for longer, in much the same 
way as a mouse will press a lever to get food or 
drugs, Jones says. Those faces stimulate areas 
such as the nucleus accumbens, which Nadal 
calls “a generator of pleasurable sensations”. 

A key module of this system is the orbito- 
frontal cortex, which sits just above the eye- 
balls. Neuroscientists think that the middle 
part of this region is where the brain judges 
the value of a potential reward. In a study 
in which people could win money, this area 
showed more activity when the winnings 
were bigger’. “It’s focused on attractiveness 
with a positive bent: this is something of great 
social value,’ says Mende-Siedlecki. Research- 
ers have also shown that a different part of the 
orbitofrontal cortex — an area that is associ- 
ated with punishment — responds to unat- 
tractive faces. So just as seeing an attractive 
face may feel like winning money, seeing an 
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We infer social traits just by looking at a person’s face — attractive features are associated with being trustworthy. 
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unattractive face may feel a little like losing it. 
Attractiveness activates these reward areas 
even if we are not consciously thinking about 
the beauty ofa face. Outside of the reward net- 
work, this is also true for some core parts of the 
face-processing system in the visual cortex. 
Neurologist Anjan Chatterjee of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia and his 
colleagues showed participants 100 different 
images of faces, asking them to evaluate either 
the faces’ attractiveness or their identities. Using 
functional magnetic resonance imaging, the 
researchers found that brain areas specializing 
in face recognition showed more activity when 
participants looked at faces that they had previ- 
ously rated as attractive than when they looked 
at less appealing faces*. Such enhanced activity 
occurred even if participants were thinking only 
about the face’s identity and not about its attrac- 
tiveness. This shows that the brain responds 
rapidly and automatically to beauty, Chatterjee 
says — even when beauty is not on our mind. 


FEAR FACTOR 

Research on facial attractiveness is also 
leading neuroscientists to re-evaluate an 
almond-shaped emotion centre deep in the 
brain, called the amygdala. “For so long, we 
thought the amygdala is all about threat, 
all about snakes and spiders,” says Mende- 
Siedlecki. Indeed, early studies focused on 
the role of the amygdala in processing fearful 
faces. But it is now clear that the amygdala 
reacts to all kinds of faces. A few studies have 
also indicated that, unlike other regions such 
as the orbitofrontal cortex, the amygdala may 
respond to attractiveness in a non-linear way 
— the reaction gets stronger the more beau- 
tiful or ugly a face is, and weaker for more 
neutral-looking visages. “The signal is saying, 
there’s something here that’s kind of weird, 
kind of unexpected, not what I’m used to,” 
Mende-Siedlecki says. 

The amygdala also contributes to judge- 
ments of trustworthiness, says Mende-Sie- 
dlecki. This overlap might be efficient for the 
brain, but asa side effect it could play a part in 
what psychologists call the attractiveness halo 
effect — a reflexive presumption that exter- 
nal beauty indicates overall goodness. Such a 
neural short cut can lead to all sorts of social 
benefits for attractive people, from better 
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grades to more lenient punishments. Jones 
and his team have found that people presented 
with hiring scenarios are more likely to award 
higher salaries to more attractive people’. He 
contends that society should address this bias 
as much as it does for other prejudices. “Hope- 
fully, you will start to see things like people 
taking into consideration how you can mini- 
mize the effects of facial appearance on court 
decisions and hiring decisions,” he says. 

The study of facial attractiveness is also 
helping neuroscientists to start to under- 
stand a completely different aspect of society: 
aesthetics. “In so far as we understand some- 
thing about the neural response to beauty, 
we can begin to generate hypotheses about 
neural responses to other objects, including 
art objects,” says Chatterjee, who is also the 
author of The Aesthetic Brain (Oxford Univ. 
Press, 2013). Take Nefertiti’s bust, for exam- 
ple. Academics agree that it probably does not 
resemble the real queen. Among other things, 
the sculptor Thutmose rendered it remark- 
ably symmetrical. 

Why would he do that? “People have used 
the metaphor of artists as intuitive neurosci- 
entists, in the sense that they have been able to 
engage the brain mechanisms that make people 
become interested or shocked or enamoured,’ 
says Nadal. He speculates that Thutmose was 
not after realism or even physical attractive- 
ness when he made his masterpiece. Instead, 
he was taking advantage of the halo effect, 
accessing the deep link that the brain makes 
between beauty and other virtues. “Beauty 
would convey Nefertiti’s moral qualities, like 
goodness or justice or rectitude,’ Nadal says. 
And as we know from historical accounts of 
her peaceful and prosperous reign, this queen 
was much more than just a pretty face. m 


Chelsea Wald is a freelance science writer in 
Vienna, Austria. 
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Gene-expression analysis is allowing researchers to define the pathways associated with ageing. 


COSMETICS 


Molecular beauty 


The rise of genomic and other technologies in cosmetic 
skincare is leading to products that might improve skin health. 


BY ALLA KATSNELSON 


s scientists raced towards the finish line 
Ae the Human Genome Project at the 

turn of the twentieth century, a New 
York-based university spin-off called Lab21 
set out to apply genetic-sequencing technol- 
ogy to skincare. Using a ‘skin DNA test’ that 
assessed mutations in five genes, the company 
claimed to have designed personalized skin- 
care concoctions that would moisturize, plump 
and de-wrinkle any individual's face — at a 
cost of US$250 for a month’s supply. “We have 
taken the guesswork out of the skincare equa- 
tion,” the company’s president proclaimed ina 
2003 press release. Upscale department stores 
eagerly signed on. 

Geneticists and dermatologists scoffed at 
Lab21’s researchers, saying that too little was 
known about the genes involved and about 
how a cream’s active ingredients might sup- 
plement genetic failings. They turned out to 
be right. Lab21 fizzled out after a few years, but 
it was not the last cosmetics company to grab 
on to the coat-tails of scientific advancements. 

Claims of scientific efficacy are so common 
for today’s skincare products that they elicit 
eye-rolls from the sceptical. But such claims 
were not always the norm: until a couple of 


decades ago, “the beauty industry was almost 
allergic to science’, says Barbara Gilchrest, a 
dermatologist at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston. The common perception, she 
says, was that consumers were scared of and 
uninterested in science, so companies did not 
want the word associated with their products. 
That aversion started to melt with the advent 
of genomics, which not only revolutionized 
research but — as the enthusiasm for Lab21’s 
product suggested — also captured the public’s 
imagination. Of course, outsized interest has 
fuelled some “rather flagrant pseudoscience’, 
Gilchrest points out. But alongside the flood 
of dicey assertions, the field is finally getting 
onto firmer scientific ground, she says, laying 
the foundation for formulas that may have the 
power to legitimately reverse skin ageing. 
Over the past decade, cosmetics compa- 
nies have invested heavily in molecular and 
genomic research into what causes skin cells 
to age, with the hope of pinpointing ways to 
interfere with that process. Researchers are 
applying these tools from the other direction 
to determine whether 
already available 
treatments that seem 
to work cosmeti- 
cally also improve 
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the functional qualities of the skin. “Over the 
years, we've converged on an understanding 
that we should be doing really deep biology 
on the skin-ageing process and on products 
that can be used to improve skin health,” says 
molecular biologist Jay Tiesman, who works 
on the beauty brand Olay at consumer-goods 
company Procter & Gamble. “It’s just like any 
other biological endpoint that a pharmaceuti- 
cal company would go after” 


PROVEN REJUVENATORS 

As skin ages and is exposed to ultraviolet 
light, collagen — the key protein in main- 
taining skin's elasticity and structural integ- 
rity — begins to fragment. Meanwhile, skin 
cells called dermal fibroblasts that normally 
produce collagen become less efficient at 
doing so. Wrinkles, sagging and uneven pig- 
mentation are the result. The first substance 
demonstrated to treat wrinkles was a vita- 
min A derivative cream called tretinoin, co- 
invented by dermatologist Albert Kligman, 
who was also the first to show that ultraviolet 
light causes wrinkles. Marketed as Retin-A, the 
cream was approved to treat acne in 1971, but 
soon gained a reputation as a wrinkle-buster, 
and physicians began prescribing it off-label. 
A small, but influential clinical trial in 1988 
demonstrated its efficacy, whipping consumers 
into a tretinoin frenzy’. “It really blew open the 
translational research field for the reversal of 
skin ageing,’ says Sewon Kang, a dermatolo- 
gist at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
Maryland. “Up until then, most physicians 
thought that if the skin starts to sag, you go 
and find a good plastic surgeon.” 

Since then, researchers have found that 
tretinoin cream (and its related compounds) 
stimulates fibroblasts to make procollagen 
(collagen’s precursor) and supports the skin’s 
extracellular matrix, countering some of the 
destructive effects of ultraviolet light. But 
how exactly this happens — and whether it 
reverses the degradation that occurs with skin 
ageing — is unknown. Anne Lynn S. Chang, 
a dermatologist at Stanford University School 
of Medicine in California, recently embarked 
on a project to examine how commonly used 
topical skin products such as tretinoin might 
change gene-expression signatures and other 
molecular markers, and to determine whether 
those treatments have real benefits for skin 
health, not just appearance. Chang hopes the 
project will be as productive as a pilot study 
she conducted, which examined the efficacy of 
another widely used dermatological procedure 
called broadband light (BBL) treatment’. 

To administer BBL, a clinician passes a wand 
that pulses high-intensity visible and infrared 
light over a person's skin in a series of sessions 
weeks apart. The technique has been approved 
by the US Food and Drug Administration to 
treat skin discolouration; dermatologists also 
use it off-label for skin rejuvenation. Chang 
and her colleagues found that when they used 
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BBL on people who had substantial sun dam- 
age more than half of the genes whose expres- 
sion had been altered by age were restored to 
expression levels similar to those of skin from 
younger individuals. 

Ina similar vein, Frank Wang at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor and his 
colleagues have explored the efficacy of 
injecting ‘dermal fillers’ — specifically, those 
containing hyaluronic acid. This naturally 
occurring substance is a key component of 
the extracellular matrix. Skin researchers 
have surmised that injecting such fillers tight- 
ens sagging skin and smooths wrinkles simply 
by physically adding volume to the skin, but 
Wang's group found that the effects go much 
deeper. Hyaluronic acid injections boost 
gene and protein expression of type I colla- 
gen (the most abundant collagen in human 
skin) within four weeks’. In further explora- 
tions, they reported that this filler — by pro- 
viding structural support to the extracellular 
matrix — activates dermal fibroblast cells and 
stretches them out. This stretching switches 
on a signalling pathway that stimulates the 
skin to rev up its own collagen production. 
Because newly formed dermal collagen per- 
sists for many years, the treatment provides 
long-lasting effects*. “That's telling us that 
fibroblasts don’t inherently lose their func- 
tion with age,” says Wang. 


A PERSONAL TOUCH 

These lines of study point to biological age- 
ing processes that are, at least to some extent, 
reversible. Pinning down the molecular signal- 
ling that drives these processes should unveil 
approaches for designing new products, says 
Chang. Large-scale gene studies are beginning 
to tease out the key pathways that are involved 
in skin ageing — an approach that is old hat 
in the pharmaceutical industry, but that has 
more recently infiltrated the skin-health and 
cosmetics world. In a study of 428 centenar- 
ians, 6 gene mutations were found to corre- 
late with youthful skin appearance. But the 
mutated genes, it turned out, were not the same 
ones that are associated with longevity’. “One 
of the significant gene variants is near a gene 
that is found in immune cells in the top layer 
of skin,’ Chang says. This observation suggests 
that individuals with younger appearing skin 
may have a different immune response than 
do other people. 

Chang is also collaborating with skincare 
company Nu Skin based in Provo, Utah, to 
identify gene-expression signatures in the 
skin of women who naturally have more or less 
youthful-looking skin. The study, presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society for Investi- 
gative Dermatology in May, identified several 
hundred genes that differed — many of which 
are involved in known ageing pathways’. 

Other companies are hot on the same trail. 
Alexandra Kimball, a dermatologist at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, is collaborating 
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Broadband light therapy involves passing high-intensity light over the skin to treat skin discolouration. 


with Procter & Gamble and is thick in the mid- 
dle of what Tiesman calls “the Manhattan Pro- 
ject of skin ageing”. Kimball and her colleagues 
examined gene-expression patterns in 3,700 
samples from a total of 225 African American 
and white women in different decades of their 
lives, as well as microbial composition, pro- 
teomes and metabolomes in a smaller subset; 
they looked at skin from exposed parts of the 
body as well as from the usually shaded but- 
tock area. 

At the World Congress of Dermatology in 
June, the researchers reported distinct pat- 
terns of gene activity that are characteristic of 
each decade, as well as the 
expression pattern signa- 
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industry skin aged especially well 
was almost or especially poorly. One 
allergic to insight the study revealed 
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of molecular changes cor- 
respond to known broadly age-related altera- 
tions — cell senescence begins to appear in the 
40s, and the skin’s ability to maintain moisture 
levels starts to wane in the 50s. “With these 
data,” Kimball says, “we can certainly antici- 
pate skincare products personalized for people 
by decade.” 

And, coming full circle to the Lab21’s offer- 
ings of a decade ago, a handful of boutique 
skincare manufacturers are again offering per- 
sonalized creams based on DNA testing. One 
of these is GeneU, founded by Imperial College 
London engineer Christofer Toumazou. In its 
London store, GeneU offers microarray tests 
that assess three variants in each of two genes: 
MMP1, with variants indicating whether a per- 
son is a fast, medium or slow degrader of colla- 
gen; and NQO1, with variants pointing to cells’ 
capacity to fight oxidative stress. Based on the 
results and on a lifestyle survey of factors such 
as sun exposure, smoking habits and stress lev- 
els, customers receive one of 18 formulations of 


the cream. (The initial test plus a 2-week sup- 
ply costs £600, US$930; a subsequent supply 
is £250 per month.) Toumazou says that users 
experienced a 24-29% reduction in different 
types of wrinkles, as assessed by dermatolo- 
gists in a 12-week placebo-controlled, double- 
blind study. 

Those results have not been published, 
however, and many researchers do not buy 
the company’s claims. “These endpoints have 
alot of ‘kitchen logic to them; collagen break- 
down is an important part of skin ageing,” says 
Tiesman. But no specific variants in the genes 
have been explicitly linked to skin health, so 
it is unclear what actionable information the 
tests provide. 

There is no telling whether the current 
wave of research will yield cosmetic skincare 
products that are proven to truly halt or even 
reverse the ageing clock. Differences in gene 
expression and other markers are just a start; 
they must be followed up with studies that 
explore the underlying biology of the skin, 
assays of active ingredients and numerous 
other steps. Just as in drug discovery, dead ends 
will abound. But these first stabs at building 
a comprehensive picture of skin ageing have 
already brought the cosmetics field to a point 
at which products backed by science, as much 
as by marketing, seem like a realistic possibil- 
ity. “It better pay out in the end,’ says Tiesman, 
“because it has cost us a lot to execute.” m 


Alla Katsnelson is a freelance science writer 
in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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The number of people undergoing cosmetic procedures, such as those advertised in South Korea, is rising among all ethnic groups. 


| SURGERY | 


Diverse interventions 


Standards for cosmetic surgery are typically based on white ideals of beauty. But the 
demand for facial procedures by people of all ethnicities is driving a change in practices. 


BY SUJATA GUPTA 


round 1,000 years ago, Leonardo da 
A‘ divided the face into horizon- 

tal thirds and noted that the distance 
from the hairline to the brow, the brow to the 
nostril, and the nostril to the chin should all 
be equal. It was one decided moment in a 
long, obsessive search to find objective ways 
to classify beauty. 

As ayoung medical student many centu- 
ries later, Jennifer Parker Porter recalls sit- 
ting ina plastic-surgery class being asked to 
analyse faces and noses using such historic 
ideals. “I started thinking, “Well, this isn’t 
right. You're analysing my nose as a Cauca- 
sian nose and I’m not Caucasian,’ says the 
facial plastic surgeon from Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. 

And so Porter began to take measure- 
ments directly from the faces of people of 
varying backgrounds to quantify racial dif- 
ferences. Her work has put her at the leading 
edge of a larger effort within the plastic- 
surgery field over the past few decades — to 
consider the concept of beauty in less relent- 
lessly Western terms. “The aesthetic ideal, 
it comes from many moons ago when the 


anatomists and artists of yesteryear were 
looking at proportions of the face and decid- 
ing what was normal,’ she says. “But they 
were looking only at Caucasian faces.” 

That is now changing. However one feels 
about cosmetic enhancement through sur- 
gical means, the fact is that more and more 
people of all ethnic groups are having cos- 
metic surgery. Between 2005 and 2014 in the 
United States, cosmetic procedures — ones 
done for aesthetic enhancement rather than 
for reconstruction, birth defects or diseases 
— jumped by 38% in white people and 110% 
in non-white people (chiefly Hispanic, Afri- 
can American and Asian American people), 
according to the American Society of Plastic 
Surgeons (see ‘Rise of surgery’). 

As this cosmetic-surgery landscape shifts, 
the reigning aesthetic ideal that surgeons 
work to has come under intense scrutiny. 
Reshaping facial features for people of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups means re-evaluating the 
prevailing aesthetic standards and establish- 
ing new, more diverse surgical guidelines. 

Operating on an individual without con- 
sidering their ethnic background, says Julius 
Few, a facial plastic surgeon and clinical pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago in Illinois, 
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“is like trying to do heart surgery without 
knowing where the blood vessels go”. 


END OF THE MASQUERADE 

Pride in ethnic identity has helped to spur this 
change. Until the 1990s, the small number of 
Asian and black people who pursued cosmetic 
surgery mostly did so to efface rather than 
celebrate their features. “There was a time when 
most African Americans were really trying to 
achieve a much narrower nose, a Caucasian-like 
nose,’ says J. Regan Thomas, a plastic surgeon 
in Chicago. 

Many surgeons report that Asian and black 
people, for example, now want to preserve their 
ethnic features. David Weeks, a facial plastic 
surgeon in Atlanta, Georgia, recalls a 28-year- 
old Middle Eastern woman he saw a few years 
ago. She was considering having a rhinoplasty, 
and Weeks assumed that she wanted to remove 
the generous hump on her nose, which is a com- 
mon procedure among his white patients. But 
she just wanted work on her nose tip. When 
Weeks delicately asked about addressing the 
hump, her mother — who had come to the con- 
sultation — cut the conversation short. 

Other surgeons report similar discussions. 
“Some Middle Eastern patients might come in 
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with a huge hump. They might want to soften it, 
make it a little less out of control, but they feel if 
they go too far it makes them look Caucasian,” 
says David Kim, a facial plastic surgeon in San 
Francisco, California. 

Sorting out what it means to be a beauti- 
ful Middle Eastern, Asian or black person in 
contemporary communities means crafting 
templates of beauty that strip away histori- 
cal white biases. To do that, Porter and other 
researchers are trying to quantify what makes 
different kinds of faces beautiful. 

Chung H. Kau, an orthodontic specialist at the 
University of Alabama at Birmingham, has been 
doing so by constructing 3D faces — a procedure 
that entails measuring facial attributes such as 
the distance between the eyes or differences in 
the curvature of the nose’. So far, he has collected 
data sets from 15 countries to create an ‘average 
face’ for each. “We do see certain characteristics 
in certain populations,” he says. He hopes that 
surgeons will one day design a nose or eye using 
the appropriate geographical template. 

Kau’s work speaks to another thread of 
research, showing that when several faces are 
melded into a single composite face, people 
across the world find the composite more attrac- 
tive than any of the original faces”. Paradoxically, 
therefore, average equals beautiful. Averageness 
can be more important in certain features than 
in others’, however, and retaining a striking 
feature could actually accentuate beauty. 

Few has also delved into how to quantify 
ethnic differences. After he started practising 
medicine 16 years ago, among other proce- 
dures he looked at surgery that is done to lift 
the corners of the eyes (which tend to droop 
with age) to make a person look younger. Sev- 
eral years ago, he reviewed the photographs in 
his archives and selected 296 white and African 
American patients, divided into over-45 and 
under-45 age groups, and 
compared how the eye 


stot “You can’t 
aged over time’. Sabian 
He saw that the Afri- J 
: and do the 
can American eye has a 
greater natural slant, even same nose on 
everybody. 


in the younger age group. 
Under-correcting the slant 
in African Americans, he realized, may make 
the face appear not younger — but whiter. That 
is important, he says: a mismatch between the 
surgery and face type can leave patients dissatis- 
fied or confused by their new appearance, even 
if they cannot articulate what feels wrong. “Even 
though it’s one small thing, the implications are 
huge,’ he says. 


PARSING ETHNICITY 

Still, attempts to characterize beauty by skin 
colour alone come with pitfalls, says Ronald 
Eccles, a rhinology researcher at Cardiff Univer- 
sity, UK. Plastic surgeons often use skin colour 
as a proxy for race, he notes, but “what is A fri- 
can American?” Or Asian, white or Hispanic 
person? “You can’t define such terms through 
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looks alone? During the cosmetic surgery con- 
sultation, a surgeon must consider facial archi- 
tecture, such as the height of the nose bridge, 
curvature of the jaw and skin type (white skin is 
typically thinner than black skin) to determine 
the types of surgical fixes that are possible. 
Beyond those physical limitations, cosmetic 
surgery is interpretive: how much should the 
nose be narrowed or eye lifted, for example? 

The answers may rest on a person's ethnic 
background, which is not always clear from their 
skin colour. If, for example, a patient appears to 
be or identifies as Asian, but is three-quarters 
white or another permutation, a surgical assess- 
ment could become skewed: the surgeon might 
suggest a narrower, more ‘white’ nose when 
merely removing a hump might work best. Simi- 
larly, a surgeon working with a patient who iden- 
tifies as black may suggest an ‘African American 
eye even though their face type would support 
a more characteristically white eye. 

To avoid ambiguity, some surgeons routinely 
ask patients about their heritage. For noses, 
Eccles suggests sorting people not by their 
skin colour, but by a quantitative assessment of 
nose shape. This tool was first suggested more 
than 100 years ago by French physician and 
anthropologist Paul Topinard, who divided the 
width of the nose from its widest portion at 
the base by its height and called the result the 
nasal index. Although Topinard used the index 
to make judgements about race, removing this 
aspect could make the index an objective tool, 
Eccles says. 

Nonetheless, many surgeons say that they 
do not bring up a patient’s heritage and merely 
hope that such information will come up during 
the consultation. But cosmetic surgeons are also 
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artists whose own life histories will undoubt- 
edly shape their conceptualization of beauty. 
“Tm probably influenced by my background,” 
Weeks, who is white, acknowledges. “What I 
think of as normal may be different from what 
other surgeons think ofas normal”. When those 
subtle assumptions play out on the operating 
table, they can dramatically influence the look 
of a face. Without careful consideration of a 
patient's desires and background, some people 
will be so unhappy with the result that they will 
resort to further surgery. 


TOWARDS BROADER STANDARDS 

Beyond questions of aesthetics, cosmetic work 
is still difficult surgery. Tweaking a nose or chis- 
elling down the jaw — a popular procedure in 
South Korea — takes considerable finesse. And 
because cosmetic plastic surgery was once the 
almost exclusive domain of white patients and 
surgeons, European and North American doc- 
tors have largely laid out the surgical guidelines 
for various procedures. 

That Western orientation is problematic, says 
Yong Ju Jang, a rhinoplasty specialist at Asan 
Medical Center in Seoul. Because the writers of 
the guidelines tended to overlook the nuances 
of operating on anyone who is not white, dif- 
ferent — and often contradictory — standards 
for surgeries have arisen across the world. In 
practice, that means a Korean American woman 
pursuing a nose job may well undergo a differ- 
ent procedure with different aesthetic outcomes 
in the West than she would in the East. 

Consider the nose, says Jang. In general, 
most white patients wish to reduce its size, 
whereas Asian patients seek to enhance it to 
make it appear ‘stronger’ For rhinoplasties in 
most of his Korean patients, Jang says he builds 
up the nose using cartilage from the patient's 
ribs or ears, as well as using implants made of 
Gore-Tex or silicone to improve the aesthetic 
end result. Although Gore-Tex implants are 
becoming more common for rhinoplasties 
across Asia, most Western surgeons avoid 
them for fear of complications, such as infec- 
tions. Jang, who has been educating surgeons 
around the world on how to conduct rhinoplas- 
ties in Asian patients, says that with practice, 
those risks are largely eliminated. 

Cosmetic surgeons hope that as long as more 
people of different backgrounds seek aesthetic 
plastic surgery, the standards will continue to 
evolve to reflect every type of nose, eye and 
chin. After all, says Parker, “you can’t just run 
in and do the same nose on everybody.’ m 


Sujata Gupta is a freelance science writer 
based in Burlington, Vermont. 
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BEAUTY 


The pattern and colouring of male golden-eyed reed frogs (Hyperolius ocellatus) may help them to entice females. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR 


Come mate with me 


Inacut-throat world where only the fittest survive, beauty seems to be a needless expense. 
But creatures are strutting their stuff in ways that help to perpetuate their species. 


BY AMY MAXMEN 


n Sao Tomé and Principe, two tiny 
() islands off the west coast of Africa, 

Rayna Bell came across Lilliputian 
frogs, decked out in lime green, speckled 
in leopard print and daubed with indigos. 
South and Central America is home to sim- 
ilarly colourful tree frogs, but the golden- 
eyed reed frogs that Bell saw are not closely 
related to these — the brilliant patterns had 
evolved independently multiple times. To 
Bell, an evolutionary biologist at Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New York, that fact sug- 
gests that such beauty cannot be accidental. 
“You can’t look at these frogs, and not think 
that something is going on,” she says. The 
question of what that something is drives her 
research today. 

More than 150 years earlier, Charles Darwin 
had been similarly perplexed by beauty. The 
trait takes energy to produce and it makes prey 
easier to spot. A fluorescent orange tree frog 


stands no chance of blending into the jungle’s 
backdrop. In a letter to his colleague, the bota- 
nist Asa Gray, Darwin wrote, “The sight of a 
feather in a peacock’s tail, whenever I gaze at 
it, makes me sick!” After years of observations, 
Darwin proposed an evolutionary concept to 
account for beauty: sexual selection. Whereas 
natural selection allows only those who survive 
to adulthood to pass their genes on to their off- 
spring, sexual selection permits certain indi- 

viduals to find mates more often than others. 
However, strong evidence for Darwin’s 
sexual-selection theory, and an understand- 
ing of how it functions, has emerged only in 
the past decade. This is because many char- 
acteristics are nearly impossible for humans 
to see, and are discovered only by dissecting 
the sensory systems of the potential mates of 
every stylish species. 


> NATURE.COM A butterfly, after 
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demonstrated how such visual preferences 
can lead to entirely new species, and how 
beauty is meaningful — not just skin deep. 


FLASHING THE OPPOSITE SEX 

In Darwin’s 1871 book proposing sexual 
selection, The Descent of Man, and Selection in 
Relation to Sex, the words ‘beauty’ and ‘beauti- 
ful appear 280 times. Males, Darwin noticed, 
tended to be the more flamboyant sex in the 
animal kingdom, and he supposed females 
were the pickier. However, he did not have 
strong evidence to demonstrate that females 
chose aesthetically pleasing males over duller 
suitors, and he was not sure what benefits 
decorated males might confer. Acknowledg- 
ing that he could not fully justify aesthetics, he 
flirted with the idea that beauty is a by-product. 
“Hardly any colour is finer than that of arterial 
blood; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the colour of the blood is in itself any advan- 
tage; and though it adds to the beauty of the 
maiden’s cheek, no one will pretend that it has 
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been acquired for this purpose; he wrote’. 

But Darwin's gaze was limited. Although 
he travelled, and consulted with zoologists 
and botanists around the world, no one really 
knew how varied the senses of sight, smell, 
touch, sound and taste were among creatures. 
For example, photosensitive cells in human 
retinas, called cones, see daylight wavelengths 
ranging from violet to red, whereas the eyes 
of some insects see deep into the ultraviolet. 
And although insect vision is similar to that 
of humans, inasmuch as they see the world 
through a series of snapshots that the brain 
weaves together, insects have a faster rate of 
capture. As a result, insects perceive much 
smaller fluctuations in movement than we do. 
And it turns out that courting insect males use 
this ability to their advantage. 

Biologists have long supposed that the deco- 
rated wings of male butterflies attract mates. 
Indeed, one experiment conducted in the 
1950s showed that female Hypolimnas misip- 
pus butterflies preferred males with round, 
baby blue spots on their hind wings to males 
with those spots artificially blacked out. Realiz- 
ing that butterflies rarely sit still, Darrell Kemp, 
an evolutionary biologist at Macquarie Univer- 
sity in Sydney, Australia, wondered whether 
there was more to the story. 

Kemp and his team analysed videos of 
males and females of a related species, 
Hypolimnas bolina, kept in large cages. They 
observed how males fluttered below the 
females that they courted, so that when light 
reflected off the spots on the males’ wings, 
it struck female eyes at an angle that made 
the spots luminesce with ultraviolet light. In 
addition, the courting males beat their wings 
at a shallower amplitude and faster than they 
did while they were foraging. This had the 
visual effect of transforming the spots into 
quick bursts of light when viewed from 
above, flashing about 11 times per second’. 
“If you want to really impress a female — or 
rather, impress her visual system — the best 
way is to present a bright colour that flashes 
on and off,’ says Kemp. 


ALTERED SUNBEAMS 

Fish are similarly susceptible to bedazzlement. 
A mirror-like layer in their eyes bounces light 
back through the retina, in such a way that 
photons have a second chance to be captured 
by photosensitive cells. As a result, a bright 
flash (as opposed to, say, a steady beam) draws 
a fish’s attention. This is particularly true when 
the flash contrasts sharply against a murky 
underwater background. 

Molly Cummings, an evolutionary biologist 
at the University of Texas at Austin, suspected 
that northern swordtails, Xiphophorus nigren- 
sis — which bounce light of their shiny silver 
skin in the same way that glaring polarized 
sunlight is reflected offa lake — might harness 
polarized light to attract the opposite sex. To 
test that idea she and her colleagues filmed the 


male swordtails in tanks as they swam beside 
females. By altering the type of artificial light 
in the tanks, the team could control the ability 
of the fish to bounce polarized light off their 
scales. Without polarization, the males lost the 
attention of the females’. 

This was not the first time that Cummings 
had predicted that male ornamentation is based 
on beholder perception. Earlier in her career, 
she dove about nine metres below the surface of 
the ocean in the Californian kelp forests, where 
light becomes fluid and 
patchy. Seeing the vari- 


“You can’t in light h 
look at these as in lighting across the 
orest, Cummings sug- 
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cae think that see and display features 
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going on.” specific forest backdrop. 

When she examined 
the eyes of one surfperch species, Hypsurus 
caryi, that swam through variously lit parts 
of the forest, she found an abundance of 
opsin proteins’. The spectral bands of light 
that each opsin absorbed hardly overlapped 
that of other opsins — a trait that enables the 
fish to perceive greater variation in colours. 
Males from this species have colouring that 
corresponds to this visual bias: they have 
blue and orange markings that stand out 
against the greenish hue of the algae-filled 
water. Meanwhile, the surfperch Embiotoca 
lateralis, which dwells in the densest and 
dimmest regions of the kelp forest have dif- 
ferent eye anatomies. Their opsin proteins 
cover overlapping spectral regions. These 
surfperch easily sense the contrast between 
light and dark, but they are less sensitive to 
differences in hue. As a result, the allure of 
the males of this species depends on illumi- 
nation. Thousands of years ago, these two 
surfperch species shared a common ances- 
tor. Cummings speculates that their descent 
from that ancestor might have begun with 
adaptations that helped the fish to see 
in their distinct environments. Over 
time, females developed pref- 
erences for males that 
exhibit features that they 
could easily see. 

Cichlid fish off the Tan- 
zanian shore of Lake Victo- 
ria seem to be evolving in this manner 
as their populations stop mating with 
one another in the wild — the first step 
in speciation. At this point, some popu- 
lations are separate enough from one 
another that they can be considered 
distinct species, even though they will 
breed if isolated in captivity. The fish 
even differ in the type of visual proteins 
that they use to perceive colours. Mar- 
tine Maan, an evolutionary biologist 
at the University of Groningen in the 
Netherlands, and her colleagues have 
found that cichlids in the shallows, 
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which include a broad range of solar wave- 
lengths, perceive a wide spectrum of colour. In 
turn, males commonly display blue designs, 
which Mann suggests might hide them from 
avian predators, while revealing them to female 
cichlids swimming nearby. Deeper down, at 
depths birds cannot see and where red light is 
predominant, photoreceptors in cichlid eyes 
are shifted towards the longer wavelengths — 
and the males are redder’. 

Although the two populations of cichlids 
are neighbours, they no longer mate in the 
wild because females prefer males that sport 
the colours that they see best. They might 
lose the physical ability to interbreed as the 
populations diverge further. “I’m trying to 
figure out if adaptations in the visual system, 
which are driven by ecological requirements, 
have consequences in how females perceive 
male colours,” says Mann. “That would 
provide a fast route to speciation” 


SHOWING OFF 
These studies do not explain why female fish 
are so taken by a wash of blue, or why the 
female butterfly is so dazzled by bursts of light. 
Their preferences are determined by what their 
senses tune into — but what do the traits mean? 
Occasionally, decorations link directly 
to benefits. For example, black swans with 
curly tail feathers tend to be preferred by 
the opposite sex, and they often occupy the 
most territory. And, while peering at a com- 
mon fruit fly at the University of Tromso in 
Norway, entomologist Jostein Kjzrandsen, 
discovered a form of beauty that Darwin 
never suspected, and that seems to come 
with a pay-off. He noticed that the Drosoph- 
ila melanogaster’s wings reflected a purplish 
hue against a black background. The wings 
of other flies from the same species reflected 
different colours. Soon after, he and his col- 
leagues demonstrated that female fruit flies 


The common 
yellowthroat uses its 
yellow feathers or black 

mask to attract mates. 
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Brightly coloured butterflies tend to 
be more resilient individuals. 


mated more often with males that reflected 
magenta, as opposed to yellow or blue, sheens’. 
The colours varied depending on the thickness 
of the wing, the team found, prompting the 
researchers to speculate that the sheen subtly 
indicates how well the wings allow flies to con- 
trol flight. That is a genetically controlled trait 
that females would find advantageous to endow 
to their offspring, says Kjzerandsen’s colleague 
Erik Svensson at Lund University in Sweden. 

D. melanogaster is particularly amenable 
to advanced genetic manipulation, giving 
Svensson the opportunity to test the hypoth- 
esis. “If we can identify one or several genes 
that alter characteristics of wings, we could 
use gene-silencing techniques to manipulate 
those characteristics and look at the effect on 
female choice,” Svennson says. 

Just as frequently, 
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handicap hypoth- 
esis to account for 
extravagant char- 
acteristics that impair their bearers, but 
ironically attract mates’. Zahavi highlighted 
the peacock’s blue and gold tail that was so 
loathed by Darwin. It made the birds easy for 
predators to spot, and gave parasites plenty 
of feathers to attach to. But the very fact that 
it persists through the generations means 
that females like the tails, possibly because 
the feathers identify males that are healthy 
enough to withstand the negative effects. 
Likewise, Kemp suggested that butterflies 
with the brightest ultraviolet markings make 
for easier prey than their duller counterparts, 
but they also withstand turbulence better’. 
Indeed, he found that brilliantly winged male 
butterflies survived flashes of hot and cold, 
and malnutrition during juvenile stages more 


intimidating.” 


often than did their less-flashy counterparts. 
Decorations on wings do not themselves 
confer resilience, but Kemp’s study suggests 
that the trait reveals that vital, but invisible 
quality. “Females get a genuine glimpse into 
the potential quality of their mate’s genetic 
quality simply by appraising the quality of his 
iridescent signal,” he says. 


SIGNALLING FITNESS 
Earlier this year, researchers found support 
for the good-genes theory in common yel- 
lowthroat warblers, Geothlypis trichas. In 
New York, female warblers prefer males 
with large, bright yellow breast feathers. But 
around 1,500 kilometres west, in Wiscon- 
sin, females rate males on the size of their 
so-called masks — black feathers around 
their eyes. Despite the different preferences, 
however, the quality — size and colour — of 
both yellow bibs and black masks indicates 
the power of the individual bird’s immune 
system. Greater variation in the genes that 
are essential in immune responses, called the 
major histocompatibility complex or MHC 
genes, correlate with better bibs or masks; 
this in turn enhances the bird’s ability to fend 
off diverse infections’. Females’ preference 
for a bib or a mask is rather arbitrary: it is the 
signal the features send that counts. 
Furthermore, a certain style — a bib, a 
mask or a haircut, for example — can send 
different signals, depending on who is look- 
ing. “A woman might find a guy with huge 
muscles attractive, but I might find a guy 
with huge muscles intimidating,” says Ken 
Kraaijeveld, an evolutionary biologist at VU 
University Amsterdam. That is efficient from 
an evolutionary perspective — better to use 
existing features than develop a feature anew. 
Kraaijeveld warns that dual-function features 
can obscure biologists’ view. If researchers 
are most interested in sexual selection, he 
says, they might focus on how a male bird 
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behaves to attract females in the mating sea- 
son, and neglect to observe how that same 
behaviour helps them to find food in the 
winter. 

To complicate matters further, not all 
males and females want to say ‘come mate 
with me. Cummings is now comparing male 
behaviour of various swordtail species. “One 
type of fish includes the knights of the spe- 
cies, they shimmy to attract females, and if 
she gives them the right cue, they have coop- 
erative copulation,’ Cummings says. Not 
surprisingly, these flirty males are colour- 
ful. Meanwhile, males from a closely related 
species mate by simply thrusting their fish 
penis, a gonopodium, into an unsuspect- 
ing female. Not only are these crude males 
undecorated, but Cummings has found that 
females in this species are wired differently 
than courted females. Specifically, more 
neural genes associated with learning and 
memory are activated in courted female fish 
when they interact with males’. That is a 
tantalizing finding because it suggests that a 
female’s preference may be acquired, and not 
just genetically determined. In this way, the 
beholder of beauty can speed up evolution’s 
trajectory. 

Although she cannot yet explain it, Rayna 
Bell is confident the beauty she saw in Afri- 
can reed frogs has meaning — she just needs 
to discover what the creatures are seeing and 
silently saying. Few biologists have been to 
those islands off Africa’s west coast. “You 
don't just swoop in and get the sexy story,” 
Bell says. “That takes time, but I don’t mind. 
Its exciting to start from almost zero, to real- 
ize there's so much diversity that we know so 
little about.” 

Cummings, for her part, sees meaning 
in the ‘flush of a maiden’s cheek’ that Dar- 
win found haphazard. It is no accident that 
cosmetic companies sell pink rouge and red 
lipstick, rather than blue. “Red mimics a 
youthful glow,” she says. “It advertises that the 
wearer is young and reproductively valuable” 
And from a survival of the species perspec- 
tive, that is truly a beautiful thing. = 


Amy Maxmen is a freelance science writer in 
Berkeley, California. 
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Karl Grammer 
Innate attractions 


Karl Grammer, professor of anthropology at the University of Vienna, has been a pioneer in 
human attraction and courtship research. He discusses what he and others have learned by 
studying human beauty from an evolutionary perspective. 


Why do you believe that our perceptions of 
human beauty were shaped by evolution? 
Inall other animals, appearance plays a big part 
in mate selection and reproductive capability. 
Iam a biologist, so I believe that this cannot 
be different for humans. Humans are obsessed 
with beauty. Beautiful children get less pun- 
ishment than less-attractive children for the 
same misbehaviour. Even babies look more 
frequently at beautiful faces. When you find 
an obsession like this, there must be something 
deeper than a simple cultural norm. There are 
3,000-year-old poems that talk about beauty 
and love — so this obsession goes through the 
whole history of mankind. 


So you disagree with those who argue that 
standards of beauty are culture-bound? 

Yes. People always say that beauty standards 
are generated, for instance, by fashion models. 
I do not think that is true. Models might have 
some influence, but only ona very small scale. 
Some argue that beauty is a myth — that “real 
beauty comes from inside”. This is completely 
untrue. Beauty provides reliable information 
about youth, fertility and health. 


What is the evidence that human beauty is an 
indication of Darwinian sexual selection? 
Beautiful people are healthier than less- 
attractive people — this has been shown 
repeatedly. We have shown that more-attractive 
women produce more offspring over a lifetime 
than do less-attractive women. Studies also find 
remarkable consistency in the facial and bod- 
ily features that people find beautiful — even 
across different cultures, races and ages. In one 
of our studies, people from South Africa and 
Austria judged the same Japanese women to 
be attractive. You would not expect this unless 
there was a biological basis behind beauty. 


Which facial and bodily features are 
consistently judged as attractive? 

We and others have identified eight pillars of 
beauty: youthfulness, symmetry, averageness, 
sex-hormone markers, body odour, motion, 
skin complexion and hair texture. I think this 
line of research is almost finished. It is no 
longer useful to just decide that something is 
more beautiful than something else. The sig- 
nals of beauty have been identified. The next 
step is to try to work out what these signals 


BEAUTY 


are for. For example, symmetry is thought to 
reflect stable development and parasite resist- 
ance, and body odour is thought to convey 
information about the immune system. But 
direct evidence for these connections is weak. 
Also, specific genes involved in determining 
attractiveness have yet to be pinpointed. 


What do you consider your most important 
discovery? 

We have shown that beauty signals are redun- 
dant — they tend to go together. If you have a 
nice face, your body odour smells good; if you 
smell good, you are more symmetrical; if you 
have a nice voice, you have a nice face; and so 
on. The whole body is one ornament; it is not 
just an array of independent signals. For us, this 
makes it highly likely that there is a biological 
basis. This also means that to uncover the con- 
nections between the cues and the underlying 
biology, researchers need to study multiple fea- 
tures simultaneously rather than one at a time. 


If beauty standards are innate, why is there 
cultural variability? 

We have to be able to adjust our beauty stand- 
ards to the mean of the population we are 
living in, or we would run the risk of never 
finding a mate. The eight pillars of beauty are 
construction rules. As long as you adhere to 
the construction rules — such as averageness 
and symmetry — then the specific content can 
vary. Attractiveness has to bea flexible concept 
to increase the pool of potential mates. 


With plastic surgery and cosmetics we can 
artificially manipulate beauty. Won’t this 
remove, or at least reduce, the selection 
pressures on beauty? 

For a long time in human history beauty was 
a non-falsifiable signal. Now it is falsifiable. 
We do not yet know the consequences of this 
because too little time has passed; we would 
need another 10 or 20 generations of plastic 
surgery to see the evolutionary effects. One 
thing that may make beauty harder to falsify 
is that the signals are redundant. So you might 
be able to change your facial symmetry, for 
instance, but not your body odour. 


Has human-attraction research ever been 
considered objectionable? 

Yes. You will not find many publications on 
body or facial appearance from the 1960s or 
1970s. It was considered politically incorrect 
at that time to judge people on their appear- 
ance. When we started our work in the early 
1990s, we did not worry about this. We were 
biologists, and we knew that symmetrical scor- 
pion flies attract more mates than asymmetri- 
cal ones. We believed that what applies to the 
scorpion fly also applies to humans. And that 
is how the whole thing took off. m 


This interview has been edited for length and clarity. 
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Faced with images of unrealistic ideals, men are increasingly concerned about their appearance. 


MASCULINITY 


Men’s makeover 


Historically, women have been the focus of body-image 
studies. But as men pay more attention to their appearance, 
researchers are forming a clearer picture of male self-image. 


BY KELLY RAE CHI 


a frustratingly common topic of conver- 
sation among groups of women and girls. 
Body-image research has shown that partici- 
pating in, or even just hearing, such ‘fat talk 

fuels appearance dissatisfaction in women. 
For the past few years, whenever North- 
western University psychologist Renee Engeln 
presented these results, audience members 
would ask, ‘What about men? Do men do this 
too?’ she recalls. Intrigued by this question, 
she and her colleagues, based in Evanston, Illi- 
nois, designed a fat-talk scale for men. They 
found that men do it, too, but only in specific 
*, “Men talk about body dissatisfac- 


[sist about body shape and size are 


contexts . 
tion when they’re eating and when they’re at 
the gym,” says Engeln. “Women talk about 
body dissatisfaction when they’re talking” 
Feeling bad about one’s body is among the 
strongest predictors for developing an eating 


disorder, and one of the most modifiable. 
Interventions aimed at addressing such con- 
cerns are better studied in women, who are 
more likely than men to have a recognizable 
eating disorder and who have been subject to 
more of the superhuman beauty ideals that 
pervade the media. Over the past decade, 
however, boys and men have been exposed 
to similarly unattainable standards. 

The evidence is in the aisles. Superhero 
costumes for boys feature chiselled abs, and 
health and beauty products for men line shop 
shelves. Sales of men’s grooming products 
have skyrocketed across the globe over the 
past few years. “Men are being addressed as 
consumers of health and beauty products 
and services in a very targeted way, in ways 
they haven't been historically,” says Brendan 
Gough who studies men’s body-image issues 
and masculinity at Leeds Beckett University, 
UK. According to Gough, some young men 
are thought to be injecting the oil synthol 
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into their muscles to make them look larger 
or taking diet pills that contain the appetite 
suppressant ephedrine to lose weight. Body 
dissatisfaction can become an obsession and 
can lead to clinical disorders (see page S14). 
These negative feelings can also trigger 
symptoms of depression. 

Research is starting to examine how men 
feel about their bodies, particularly when 
faced with images of masculinity in the 
media. A better understanding of how boys 
and men deal with insecurities about their 
appearance will help with the design of initia- 
tives that are aimed at preventing unhealthy 
behaviours such as eating disorders. And, 
as studies suggest, this cannot come soon 
enough. 


EVOLVING MANSCAPE 

Psychological and social-sciences research 
into male body image has been around only 
for the past 15 years or so, says Phillippa Die- 
drichs, a health psychologist at the University 
of the West of England in Bristol, UK. But 
epidemiological studies are now starting to 
address the prevalence of concerns. 

An almost two-decade-long study of US 
teenagers — the Growing Up Today Study, 
or GUTS — reported that nearly 18% of ado- 
lescent boys are highly concerned about their 
physical appearance’. Of the male respond- 
ents, 7.6% reported using muscle-building 
supplements, growth-hormone derivatives or 
anabolic steroids to achieve their ideal body. 
Although these behaviours do not fulfil the 
conventional eating- disorder criteria, they are 
risky actions that may be missed by paediatri- 
cians and parents, says Alison Field, an epi- 
demiologist at Boston Children’s Hospital in 
Massachusetts and one of the study’s authors. 

When GUTS began in 1996, research 
questionnaires for assessing body image in 
boys and men were not available. “Most of 
the large studies ask the same questions of 
males and females, with the assumption that 
if someone is concerned about their weight it 
looks the same,’ she says. The story is similar 
for Lina Ricciardelli, a psychologist at Deakin 
University in Victoria, Australia, who stud- 
ies body-image issues. Only 20 years ago, she 
says, the prevailing wisdom was that men do 
not have these problems. 


UNDER THE INFLUENCE 

A host of factors have been tied to body-image 
issues in males. Men who are not dating, for 
example, tend to be more affected by media 
exposure than those who are. Sexual orien- 
tation plays a part as well. Compared with 
heterosexual men, gay men are more likely 
to express dissatisfaction with their appear- 
ance and are at greater risk of developing an 
eating disorder. The focus on appearance is 
ingrained in gay culture; gay media empha- 
sizes unrealistically muscular and lean models 
to sell beauty products to an expanding and 
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powerful consumer base. 

The mainstream media exerts a power- 
ful influence on body-image perception. 
For instance, one study found that male 
students in the United States viewing 30 
minutes of television with commercials 
that feature muscle-bound men were more 
likely to report feeling depressed and dis- 
satisfied with their own bodies compared 
with participants who watched television 
with neutral advertisements’. And a meta- 
analysis of 25 studies demonstrated a link 
between media exposure and measures of 
body dissatisfaction, low self-esteem and 
depression*. “The people more at risk are 
the ones who believe in the messages of the 
media,” says Ricciardelli — they internalize 
the values promoted by television and maga- 
zines, believing them to reflect reality. 

The way that men manage their mascu- 
linity is important for understanding and 
addressing their body-image concerns, says 
psychologist Viren Swami of the University of 
Westminster in London. His work centres on 
the idea that when some men feel their mas- 
culinity is threatened — for instance, 
by the idea of gender equality or 
more-discrete events, such as being 
turned down for a date — they try 
to reassert some of that masculin- 
ity in the gym. He is in the early 
stages of examining whether the 
promotion of more-egalitarian 
attitudes between men helps 
to address their body- 
image concerns. 

Although what is 
considered masculine 
behaviour has become 
more flexible of late (for 
example, new fathers 
now take on more 
domestic duties than 
before), men often do 
not consider groom- 
ing and dieting to be 
part of a traditional 
masculine role, says 
Gough. Instead, men 
hoping to lose weight say 
they want to become fit and 
strong. And straight men who 
wear make-up say that they use it 
because it will help them to attract 
women or be more successful at 
their jobs”. 


MEASURES FOR MEN 

One common way to measure 
body-image dissatisfaction is to 
show a study participant draw- 
ings of variously sized figures, 
and then to ask him to pick out 


Aclassic example of masculinity — 
Michelangelo’s David. 


drawings that represent his current body size 
and his ideal size. The bigger the difference 
between the two, the more dissatisfied a per- 
son is with his body. Software has lent more 
precision to this measure by allowing peo- 
ple to see themselves 


on a projected screen “Thereisa 

and to adjust their whole industry 

bodies to their ideal, 

says psychologist Rick newobialine 

Gardner, a body-image 

perception specialist at you to feel 
good about 


the University of Colo- 
rado in Denver. 

Body image is more 
than just a one-off result. It is constantly 
changing, not as a result of any one indi- 
vidual characteristic, but with changing 
cultural and societal pressures, says Glen 
Jankowski, who is part of Gough's group at 
Leeds Beckett. 

Even as masculinity norms become more 
flexible, men may feel less able than women 
to discuss body-image and emotional issues. 
However, in research at least, male partici- 
pants do willingly talk about body- 
image concerns, says Engeln. At the 

outset of her research, she says, “we 
had some concerns that even if men 
did engage in something like fat 
talk, they wouldn't openly admit 
it. But our initial survey results 
showed us that men were quite 
open to talking about their 
body concerns, and many 
readily admitted having 
body-focused conversa- 
tions with other men” 


yourself.” 


ADAPTING THE INTERVENTION 
Body image is realized surprisingly 
early in life. Children as young as 

5 years can develop a negative body 

image, according to Ricciardelli. 

That is why it is important to reach 
them while they are young, she says. 

She and others, including Swami, 
are developing programmes 
that promote an appreciation of 

what the human body can do, 
for example through physical 
activities such as contemporary 
dance. 

Body-image programmes 
for boys are based on less- 
solid scientific foundations 

than those for girls, says 

Diedrichs. There is no sin- 

gle standout programme 
that has been consistently 
shown to be effective for 
boys, she adds. 
Diedrichs, 
Jankowski and 

their colleagues 

are adapting a 
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popular and effective intervention for women 
— the Succeed Body Image Programme, 
known in the United States as the Body Project 
— for use in men. So far, the data look promis- 
ing, Jankowski says: at 3-month follow-ups, 
the men who took part in 2-day workshops felt 
better about their bodies and were less wor- 
ried about their muscularity and body fat. Less 
clear from the researchers initial studies, how- 
ever, was the effectiveness of this programme 
when it was adapted for adolescent boys. 

In developing an approach for Israeli 
teenagers, Moria Golan of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem knew that the US and UK 
discussion-based programmes would not suf- 
fice, in part because Israelis already openly 
discuss body image. Her group developed 
the In Favor of Myself wellness programme, 
which consists of 8 sessions, each lasting 
90 minutes, that use games and interaction 
to build self-esteem through qualities other 
than appearance. 

Ina study of children aged 12 to 14 years, 
Golan and her colleagues found that girls 
gained more from the programme than boys’. 
The researchers have since developed a boy- 
friendly programme and are now testing it, 
with mixed results. Whether the group is male 
only or mixed gender, differences in the chil- 
dren’s ethnicities, and whether the interven- 
tion is delivered by a teacher, or an outsider 
can all factor in a programme's effectiveness, 
she says. 

Body-image concerns are closely tied to 
cultural and societal pressures. Young white 
men living in North American, European or 
Australian cities have been the focus of most 
studies, but what researchers learn from these 
men may not apply to all ethnic groups, or 
to boys and men living in developing coun- 
tries who are increasingly exposed to West- 
ern media and ideals. Research, however, is 
expanding to include these groups. 

In the meantime, thinking bigger than 
group interventions and trying to effect 
change in a society that promotes unrealistic 
ideals can be overwhelming. “We need to help 
young people become more savvy that they’re 
heavily marketed to,” Field says. “There's a 
whole industry out there that does not want 
you to feel good about yourself” Women have 
been coming to grips with this for genera- 
tions. Now men are learning to deal with this 
manufactured inadequacy. m 


Kelly Rae Chi is a freelance science writer 
based in Cary, North Carolina. 
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Monsters in 
the mirror 


Researchers are probing how brain circuitry goes awry in 
people with body dysmorphia and how to treat the condition. 


BY ELIE DOLGIN 


In middle school, it was the frizziness of 

her hair. In high school, it was the size of 
her nose. Then last year, during law school in 
Massachusetts, Jessica’s insecurities about her 
looks ballooned into a full-blown fixation. At 
the age of 25, she began to worry non-stop about 
the smallest signs of ageing. (At Jessica’s request, 
we are using only her first name.) 

She hated her hands, which she saw as blotchy 
and venous. She thought the skin on her face 
was thin and wrinkly. She would search for grey 
hairs and pluck them out of her head. Obsessing 
over these features occupied Jessica's thoughts 
for up to ten hours each day. “I had all these 
doomsday ideas about what my appearance 


Jism body-image problems started early. 


meant for my future,’ she says. “I had this fun- 
damental belief that if I didn't look like a fresh 
ingénue that no one would give me a chance.” 
Then, last year, Jessica saw an advertisement 
on the subway that would change her life. Psy- 
chiatrists at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston and the Rhode Island Hospital 
in Providence were looking for study partici- 
pants with a condition called body dysmorphic 
disorder (BDD). This severe mental illness is 
characterized by chronic, often delusional, pre- 
occupations with non-existent or slight flaws 
in appearance that extend far beyond vanity. 
That is when it clicked for Jessica. Maybe her 
problems were not physical, but psychological. 
BDD shares a number of features with obses- 
sive-compulsive disorder (OCD), and it is often 
managed in much the same way — through a 
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combination of antidepressants (typically at 
high dosages) and talk therapy. However, BDD 
is not simply a clinical variant of OCD, and in 
the past few years researchers have begun to 
explore ways to tailor treatments to specifically 
address people's excessive concerns over their 
appearance. 

Some targeted forms of psychotherapy 
are the focus of randomized controlled tri- 
als, and researchers are scanning patients’ 
brains to learn more about how to correct the 
neural circuitry that is responsible for BDD. 
“We can now offer empirically based treat- 
ments that often work,” says Katharine Phil- 
lips, a psychiatrist at Alpert Medical School of 
Brown University in Providence, and author 
of Understanding Body Dysmorphic Disorder 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 2009). 

Relief cannot come soon enough for Jessica 
and others with the condition. “It’s very painful 
to have this disorder,’ says Sabine Wilhelm, a 
psychologist at Massachusetts General Hospital. 
“Some patients are so sick that they’re almost 
completely housebound.” 


COSMETIC CONCERNS 

BDD manifests in many ways. One person 
might think his eyebrows are uneven or that his 
muscles are too small. Another obsesses over 
her pointy chin or acne scars. “Any body part 
can be the focus of concern,’ says Wilhelm. 

Consumed by their imagined ugliness, 
people with this condition often have severe 
depression, and engage in substance misuse 
and life-threatening behaviour. According to 
data compiled by Phillips and her colleagues, 
the suicide rate of those with BDD is at least 
22 times greater than that of the general popu- 
lation — making BDD one of the most lethal 
psychiatric conditions. 

The disorder affects around 2% of the overall 
population, and yet most cases go unrecognized 
and untreated. Instead of seeking the help of 
mental-health counsellors, many people with 
BDD visit cosmetic surgeons, dermatologists 
and dentists. Most patients who have appear- 
ance-enhancing procedures, however, simply 
shift the focus of their concerns or they continue 
to worry about imperfections in the treated area. 

Lisa Ishiiis a plastic surgeon at Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine in Baltimore, Maryland, 
who is calling on physicians in her field not to 
operate on people with BDD. “They dont need 
cosmetic surgery, she says. “They need psychi- 
atric care.” Ishii and her team have begun to use 
a two-stage screening process — a questionnaire 
followed by a clinical interview — to distinguish 
patients with BDD from those who are merely 
dissatisfied with certain physical traits’. This 
approach not only helps people to find the right 
type of care, Ishii says, but it also protects the 
interests of plastic surgeons — some of whom 
have been sued, physically threatened or even 
killed by dissatisfied people with BDD’. 

Still, many surgeons are reluctant to imple- 
ment such a screening instrument because they 
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believe that their intuition serves them well 
enough. “And therein lies the problem,” Ishii 
says. She has unpublished survey data showing 
that most cosmetic surgeons think that they can 
pick up whether a patient has BDD without psy- 
chiatrically validated scales and measures. “But 
actually,’ says Ishii, “most can’t” 


FORCED EXPOSURE 

The trial that Jessica discovered is run by 
Phillips and Wilhelm and is testing whether a 
treatment strategy known as cognitive behav- 
ioural therapy (CBT) is more effective than 
supportive psychotherapy at helping people 
with BDD cope to with and overcome the dis- 
order. Jessica was randomly assigned to the 
CBT group. In February 2015, she attended her 
first therapy session. For the next six months, 
she learned new skills to challenge and sidestep 
negative thoughts whenever they arose. 

Part of CBT involves exposing people to the 
thoughts and situations that create intense anxi- 
ety for them. Patients then learn how to face the 
anxiety without engaging in the behaviours that 
reinforce and maintain their symptoms. For 
Jessica, this meant going out in public without 
makeup — something she had not done since 
her university days. At first, Jessica says, “it felt 
like being sort of naked.” But thanks to the cop- 
ing tools she learned for dealing with unhelpful 
patterns of thinking and behaviour, Jessica often 
goes entire days without her cosmetic defences. 
“CBT has been tremendously successful for me,” 
she says. “There are certain scenarios where 
these cycles of negative thoughts will increase 
in frequency. But nowI have the skills to put the 
kibosh on them” 

Jessica is not alone. In an earlier trial at Massa- 
chusetts General and Butler Hospital in Provi- 
dence, Phillips, Wilhelm and their team found 
that 50% of participants showed improvements 
in their symptoms after 12 weeks of CBT com- 
pared with 12% of those who did not undergo 
therapy’. Everyone in the study then received a 
22-session course of CBT and 24 of 29 people 
who finished the trial responded favourably. 
To test whether this dramatic response rate was 
thanks to the specifics of CBT and not just the 
therapeutic experience more broadly, Wilhelm 
and Phillips set up the larger, randomized trial 
of 120 participants that Jessica took part in. 

These are two of a number of trials the 
researchers have been involved in. Phillips 
recently presented the results of a study of 
relapse rates among people with BDD after 
they stop taking antidepressants. And Wilhelm 
is running a 50-person, placebo-controlled trial 
to test whether a neurotransmitter-activating 
drug called p-cycloserine can enhance the 
behavioural learning that happens during CBT 
— a strategy that has worked in the treatment 
of anxiety disorders such as OCD. 

But aside from the few clinical centres that 
specialize in BDD, CBT is not widely available. 
And even when the therapy is an option, many 
patients feel too ashamed to openly discuss their 
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Imaging techniques have shown that people with body dysmorphic disorder have unusual brain activity in areas 


that process images, which could explain why these patients obsess over tiny defects in their appearance. 


ow 


Lower activity in 
left visual cortex. 


problems with a therapist. Psychiatrist Christian 
Riick and his colleagues at the Karolinska Insti- 
tute in Stockholm hope to overcome these 
obstacles by delivering CBT over the Internet 
— apractice known as iCBT. 

Ina 12-week pilot study of iCBT, they found 
that 18 of 22 patients responded to therapy’. At 
the first International Conference on BDD in 
London in May, Riick’s 


team presented impres- “They don’t 
sive follow-up results.In need surgery, 
a 94-person, randomized they need 
trial, iCBT outperformed psychiatric 
supportive psycho- care.” 


therapy. The web-based 

protocol still requires therapist involvement 
through a built-in e-mail system, but each 
mental-health professional spends, on aver- 
age, about 10 minutes with a patient each week, 
instead of the usual 45-50 minutes. With iCBT, 
“there might be one or a few people in Sweden 
who could treat a whole nation’, Riick says. 


BRAIN RETRAINING 

To explain the biological basis of BDD and 
responses to therapy, many scientists have 
turned to neuroimaging. Psychiatrist Jamie 
Feusner at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, and his colleagues have shown that 
connectivity patterns between brain regions 
in people with BDD are different from those 
of individuals without body-image problems” 
— and that brain activity is particularly abnor- 
mal in areas that are responsible for processing 
visual stimuli’ (see ‘Brain imaging’). 

This irregular visual system in the brain 
could explain why people with BDD tend to 
obsess over minute body details, but miss the 
bigger picture. To help rewire the brain, Feus- 
ner is testing a type of perceptual retraining 
that involves activities designed to help people 
adjust their visual balance from detail-ori- 
ented to global processing. One such exercise 
attempts to modulate eye gaze by asking indi- 
viduals to view a digital photograph of their 
face and then hold their visual focus within a 
target circle between the eyes (instead of on, say, 
a barely visible facial scar). Another presents 
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the same picture but for only a split-second, 
forcing the brain to process the face more holis- 
tically. Ifsuch interventions lessen symptoms of 
this disorder, Feusner says, they would be “the 
first to be directly informed by knowledge of 
aberrant neurobiology in BDD” 

Phillips is also probing the genetics of BDD in 
search of new drug targets. In collaboration with 
a team at the University of Toronto in Canada, 
she identified a gene that encodes a brain recep- 
tor involved in the transport of the neurotrans- 
mitter y-aminobutyric acid (GABA) that may 
be implicated in the development of the disor- 
der’. The researchers are now engineering mice 
with mutations in this gene to create the first 
BDD-specific animal model. They plan to assess 
how early life stressors in these mice affect the 
development of grooming behaviours (people 
with BDD are commonly preoccupied with 
grooming). Eventually, they hope to test which 
drugs offer symptom relief too. 

As for Jessica, her treatment was so success- 
ful that she rarely dwells on her appearance 
for more than about 30 minutes per day — a 
massive reduction from the 10 hours she was 
spending. Before finding psychiatric help, 
Jessica had met with a dermatologist, who had 
recommended laser surgery to remove a series 
of tiny bumps called syringomas that had devel- 
oped under her eyes. She had all but committed 
to go through with this surgery. But, she says, 
following her therapy, “I’ve decided not to do 
it” Thanks to CBT, those bumps are “no longer 
these outsized disfigurements that I once per- 
ceived them to be,’ Jessica says. “They're so 
small, it doesn't really matter” = 


Elie Dolgin is a science writer in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 
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BEAUTY 


Q&A David Deutsch 
Objective beauty 


Physicist David Deutsch is considered the founding father of quantum computing. In his 2011 
book, The Beginning of Infinity, Deutsch argues that there is such a thing as objective beauty. 


What is your argument for the existence of 
objective beauty? 

The argument I like best is about why flowers 
are beautiful. Flowers evolved to attract 
insects, and insects evolved to be attracted to 
flowers. But this explanation leaves a massive 
gap: it only explains why insects like flow- 
ers. So how is it possible that something that 
evolved to attract insects can be attractive to 
humans too? I conclude that there must be 
objective beauty — aspects of beauty exist 
outside cultural fads or sexual selection. And 
these aesthetic truths are as objective as the 
laws of physics or maths. 


If beauty is objective, why is there so much 
variation in what people consider beautiful? 
Beauty has both a subjective and objective part. 
Human aesthetic judgment is a complicated 
mixture of genetic, cultural and objective fac- 
tors. If you look at paintings from centuries 
ago, you will find that the women tend to be 
considerably heavier than what we now con- 
sider to be ideal. That can be neither objective 
nor genetic, so it must be cultural. Our prefer- 
ence for symmetry is probably related to our 
preference for healthy mates — many diseases 
and deformities make people less symmetrical. 
So that one could be genetic. 

Our knowledge of the nature of objective 
beauty is still primitive. We cannot reliably 
distinguish between subjective and objective 
beauty, certainly not by just looking. Things that 


meet aesthetic preferences built into our brains 
or instilled by culture look just as beautiful to us 
as those that are objectively beautiful. 


Why is it important to acknowledge the 
existence of objective beauty? 

During the twentieth century, some movements 
denied that there was such a thing as objective 
truth in science. These movements significantly 
held back scientific progress. For example, ’m 
pretty sure quantum computing would have 
been proposed in the 1950s rather than in the 
1980s if it had not been for these beliefs. Because 
our culture generally denies the existence of 
objective beauty, research into it is substantially 
cut down. I’m not aware of any research that 
looks at the nature of objective beauty. 


How do you counter those who insist that 
beauty is always subjective? 

It is remarkable how the arguments against 
objectivity in aesthetics, and in morality, have 
exact counterparts in classic arguments against 
objectivity in science. People say we do not 
have access to the world; we only have access 
to the interpretations that we put on the world 
through our senses. The second part is right, but 
that does not mean we cannot achieve truth. To 
think that, is to confuse truth itself with some 
sort of superhuman, certified, reliable access to 
the truth. For example, the abolition of slavery 
was an objective moral improvement. It is not 
just cultural. It is certainly not genetic. It is not 
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a matter of preference. It would still be true that 
slavery was wrong even if nobody knew that. 


What is the connection between aesthetic 
beauty and scientific argument? 

Beauty in science is called elegance. Physicists 
will, as a matter of practice, take elegance as a 
guide. There is the phrase: many a beautiful 
theory was slain by an ugly fact. This is very 
true. But when it happens, we inevitably find an 
underlying theory that is even more beautiful 
than the theory that was slain. So beauty cannot 
be used as a criterion of what is true; but it is at 
the very least useful as a guide to what to try next. 


What factors do you believe govern human 
sexual attraction? 

I speculate that human beauty started out just 
like any other animal beauty — completely bio- 
logical, and not objective at all. But as humans 
became intelligent and started making aesthetic 
judgements, they increasingly tried to improve 
the aesthetic and other standards by which 
they chose their mates. And that increasingly 
led to true standards. So we should find that 
the common features that have changed in all 
human populations since our ape ancestors are 
aspects in which humans have become objec- 
tively more beautiful. 


Are you saying that humans have steadily 
made the world more beautiful in the same 
way that we have achieved scientific progress? 
Yes. Objective beauty, like objective truth, 
is subject to open-ended improvement. For 
example, our knowledge of physics can con- 
tain more and more truth, even though no one 
theory is ever perfectly true. Newton's theory 
contained more truth than what was there 
before. But it was superseded by Einstein’s 
theory. And science continues its progress 
by finding new aspects of reality forever. By 
contrast, something that is subjective reaches 
a maximum and then stops. 

We discover aesthetic truths in the same 
way as we discover scientific truths, even if the 
methods look different. It is conjecture and 
improvement according to some standard; 
then improvement of the very standards; then 
criticism of existing ideas according to these 
standards; and so on. 

Aesthetic progress has been a lot slower than 
scientific progress because people can only 
express in words a tiny proportion of what they 
know about beauty. But humans have achieved 
an enormous amount. Mozart and Beethoven 
improved artistic standards in music. And films 
have become more beautiful in the past century. 

Only humans can improve on beauty. When 
nature achieves beauty it is an accidental 
by-product of something else. Nature can only 
get so beautiful, but humans can paint some- 
thing that is more beautiful than any scene. = 


INTERVIEW BY KRISTIN LYNN SAINANI 


This interview has been edited for length and clarity. 


LULIE TANETT 


BEAUTY 


Scientists are 
fascinated by the 
biological, social and 
medical implications 
of beauty. Here are 
four of their most 
pressing questions. 


BEAUTY || 


4 BIG QUESTIONS & 


BY CHELSEA WALD 


What is the point of Beauty is hard to define, Some traits that humans Models that incorporate 
human beauty? but we know it when we find beautiful may correlate dozens of variables for 
- see it. Although today this - with health and reproductive describing facial features are 
: superficiality often seems a viability, but preferences for better ways to test evolutionary 
' pointless and even destructive, ~ certain traits could simply "and non-evolutionary 
it may have served a useful have evolved as by-products hypotheses, and may offer 
purpose for our distant of the way in which the brain insight into how we weight 
ancestors. processes information. different cues in human faces. 
How can we Many researchers think that When we find others attractive, Interventions that treat body- 
overcome our : attractiveness is too closely we tend to assume that they image disorders are having 
obsession with : bound up with personal » are also good people. Being » some success, but they need 
physical beauty? ‘, worth in society. This can ‘, attractive can lead to benefits . to be adapted for men and 
' lead to prejudice, as well as ~ at work, in the courtroom and all ethnic groups. Work on 
: psychological conditions in politics. Media images and other types of prejudice could 
such as eating disorders and ‘fat talk’ can fuel negative open up ways to override our 
depression. body images. subconscious beauty bias. 
What is so special Some people retain young- Studies have revealed many gene Cosmetics companies hope 
about youthful skin? —_ looking skin as they age, whereas variants and molecular pathways to use these findings to 
: others resort to creams and associated with skin ageing. develop products that will 
_ procedures. Little is known about | Combining those findings with _ delay or reverse skin ageing, 
é the mechanisms of skin ageing, * data on proven treatments, such * but further steps are needed 
: including whether younger- as topical creams and broadband before any personalized, 
looking skin — however it is light therapy, could tease out the evidence-based treatment 
» achieved — is any healthier. biochemical details of skin ageing. comes to market. 
Why do we take Humans have been coveting art No one brain region is involvedin = Researchers still do not agree 
pleasure in aesthetic for millennia. Today, the global art appreciation. Instead, complex © on the definition of an aesthetic 
things? : fine-art market is worth more - and widely distributed neural - experience, much less on how 
4, than US$50 billion annually. . activity characterizes the aesthetic . the brain regions work together 
* Scientists are finally getting a : experience. Much of this activity * to create it. Answers will require 
grip on the biology behind our is in the brain’s reward circuitry, coordination between many 
passion for objects — beautiful which also responds to drugs, sex scientific fields, as well as art 
or otherwise. and attractive faces. theory and philosophy. 


Chelsea Ward is a freelance science writer in Vienna, Austria. 
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Rewards of beauty: the opioid system mediates social 


motivation in humans 


Molecular Psychiatry (2014) 19, 746-747; doi:10.1038/mp.2014.1; 
published online 11 February 2014 


Facial attractiveness is a powerful cue that affects social 
communication and motivates sexual behavior.'* Attractive 
people are both judged’ and treated’ more positively, reflecting 
the biased stereotypical notion that ‘beautiful is good’. Indeed, 
beautiful faces are processed by the limbic reward system® and 
according to the same economic principles as non-social rewards.’ 
The human reward system has a high density of u-opioid 
receptors,®> which have an important role in affiliation and 
attachment.?"'' Here, we causally test whether the healthy human 
opioid system mediates facial attractiveness preference. 

In rodents, u-opioid (MOR) neurotransmission can increase both 
hedonic value (‘liking’) and motivational salience (‘wanting’) of 
rewards.'? When several rewards are available, MOR agonism 
increases and antagonism decreases preference specifically for the 


‘Liking' Task 


a 


‘Keep' Button Presses 


Less Attractive 


Most attractive Attractive 


Figure 1. 


‘Wanting’ Task 


OY 


“Keep” image “Change” image 


most valuable option. For instance, rats ate fewer palatable 
cookies but not less standard chow after MOR antagonism,'? 
while MOR stimulation enhanced sexual ‘wanting’ of only estrous, 
but not nonestrous, females.'* We predicted that antagonism of 
the human opioid system would decrease, while MOR agonism 
would increase ‘liking’ and ‘wanting’ specifically for the 
evolutionarily most valuable option, namely attractive opposite- 
sex faces. 

In this double-blind, placebo-controlled cross-over study, 30 
healthy males (see Figure 1 and Supplementary Information) viewed 
photographs of faces of varying attractiveness levels. In each 
session, participants received a y-opioid receptor agonist (mor- 
phine 10 mg), a nonselective opioid receptor antagonist (naltrex- 
one 50mg) or placebo, and performed one ‘liking’ and one 
‘wanting’ task (see Parsons et al.'°). In the ‘liking’ task, participants 
viewed each face for 5s before rating attractiveness on a visual 
analog scale with anchors ‘very unattractive’ to ‘very attractive’. In 
a ‘wanting’ task of fixed duration (3.65 min), participants increased 
or decreased the preset viewing time of each face (5 s) by pressing 


Attractiveness 
w 
1 


* T T 7 
Most attractive Attractive Less Attractive 


‘Change’ Button Presses 


Most attractive 


Less Attractive 


Attractive 


(a) In both the ‘wanting’ and ‘liking’ tasks, participants viewed faces from a purposely developed Oslo Face Database. The 


attractiveness categories were calculated based on the ratings from an independent group of 20 male participants (the depicted female face 
is from the ‘Most Attractive’ category). Thirty healthy males received a p-opioid agonist (morphine 10 mg), a nonselective opioid antagonist 
(naltrexone 50 mg) or placebo (per-oral) on three separate days. In the ‘wanting’ task, participants could press one of two arrow keys to view 
the image for longer (‘keep’) or shorter (‘change’) time than the preset 5 s, without altering total task duration. To account for the data loss due 
to technical error of the ‘liking’ task, seven more participants were tested using the same paradigm. In the ‘liking’ task, participants rated 
attractiveness of each face using a VAS scale. (b) Morphine treatment enhanced and naltrexone treatment decreased men’s ‘liking’ of the most 
beautiful female faces (ratings on the VAS scale from 0 to 10). (¢) ‘Wanting’ of attractive females, as measured by the total of ‘keep’ button 
presses, was similarly affected by opioid manipulations. However, morphine also increased motivation to avoid viewing the least attractive 
female faces, as measured by the total of ‘change’ button presses. *P < 0.05. 


buttons to keep looking at the same face or change by proceeding 
to the next face.'° 

Linear multilevel (mixed models) regression analysis was 
employed to assess viewing times and 2.5-SD-trimmed ‘keep’ or 
‘change’ button-press data from the ‘wanting’ task, and attrac- 
tiveness ratings from the ‘liking’ task. Main factors were drug, 
attractiveness and gaze direction. Control variables were session 
number, stimulus order, image set and OPRM1 group (AA or GA; 
see Supplementary Information). 


“WANTING’ TASK 


Both morphine and naltrexone decreased the average viewing 
time by ~200 ms compared with placebo (main effect of drug, 
F.2,1208) = 3.6, P=0.026). However, a planned contrast of keep 
button-press data revealed the expected pattern of ‘wanting’ 
increases with morphine and decreases with naltrexone for the 
most attractive female faces (M>N, t=2.56, P=0.011, Cohen's 
d=0.95, Figure 1b). Yet, for the least attractive females, morphine 
increased ‘wanting’ to change the photo, relative to placebo and 
naltrexone treatment (M>N, t=2.52, P=0.012, Cohen's d=0.94). 
Analysis of total key-presses per image revealed a significant 
increase in ‘wanting’ behavior after morphine relative to 
naltrexone treatment (Fi1206)=5.2, P=0.006, M>N, t=3.18, 
P=0.001, Cohen’s d= 1.18), consistent with opioid mediation of 
human motivational preference for faces. 


‘LIKING’ TASK 


In line with our prediction that the opioid system mediates ‘liking’ 
for the evolutionarily most valuable option, attractiveness ratings 
were significantly higher after morphine compared with naltrex- 
one treatment only for the most attractive female faces (M>N, 
t=2.13, P=0.034, Cohen's d=0.91, Figure 1b, data from 23 
participants, see Supplementary Information). The main effect of 
drug did not reach significance (F(21314) = 1.8, P=0.16). 

Our results offer the first evidence that pharmacological 
manipulation of the human MOR system affects both aesthetic 
evaluation of and motivation for viewing opposite-sex faces. In 
line with findings from rodent literature,'*'* the effects of the 
MOR manipulations were strongest for the most valuable stimuli, 
that is, the most beautiful women. Morphine increased and 
naltrexone decreased men’s ‘liking’ of these faces. We also 
observed an increase in ‘wanting’ behavior after morphine relative 
to naltrexone treatment, indicating that manipulation of the 
opioid system affected participants’ motivation to expend effort. 
Specifically, activation of the opioid reward system with morphine 
not only increased ‘wanting’ key-press behavior to keep viewing 
the beautiful faces but also increased motivation to avoid viewing 
the least attractive faces. 

The two components of reward, hedonic evaluation (‘liking’) 
and motivational salience (‘wanting’) were previously shown to 
partially dissociate when men viewed female faces of varying 
attractiveness levels,° and when males and females viewed 
images of infants.'° The current study revealed an opioid-related 
increase in motivation to avoid the least attractive female faces, 
which was not mirrored by changes in reported attractiveness of 
these faces. For the most beautiful faces, however, the MOR 
manipulations affected ‘liking’ and ‘wanting’ similarly and in the 
expected directions.'' Together, these findings suggest that the 
human opioid system may mediate social motivation by enhan- 
cing the salience and reward appraisal of the most valuable 
stimuli, while inhibiting ‘wanting’ of less valuable social cues. 
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Mood disorders, including major depression (MD) and bipolar 
disorder (BP), are among the most common psychiatric disorders. ! 
Although genetic factors have an important role in their etiology,”* 
the heritability of these disorders remains largely unexplained. 
Owing to advances in high-throughput genomic technologies, 
it is becoming increasingly feasible to investigate the genetic 
architecture of these disorders at an unprecedented resolution. 
The challenge is how to make sense of the enormous flood of data 
generated by the diverse genomic studies that use these new 
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INTRODUCTION 


Body dysmorphic disorder (BDD) is characterized by 
preoccupation with misperceived defects of appearance or 
excessive concern about slight physical anomalies, causing 
clinically significant distress and impairment of functioning 
(American Psychiatric Association, 2000). BDD affects 
approximately 2% of the general population, making it 
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Body dysmorphic disorder (BDD) is characterized by preoccupation with misperceived defects of appearance, causing significant distress 
and disability. Previous studies suggest abnormalities in information processing characterized by greater local relative to global processing. 
The purpose of this study was to probe whole-brain and regional white matter network organization in BDD, and to relate this to specific 
metrics of symptomatology. We acquired diffusion-weighted 34-direction MR images from |4 unmedicated participants with DSM-IV 
BDD and 16 healthy controls, from which we conducted whole-brain deterministic diffusion tensor imaging tractography. We then 
constructed white matter structural connectivity matrices to derive whole-brain and regional graph theory metrics, which we compared 
between groups. Within the BDD group, we additionally correlated these metrics with scores on psychometric measures of BDD 
symptom severity as well as poor insight/delusionality. The BDD group showed higher whole-brain mean clustering coefficient than 
controls. Global efficiency negatively correlated with BDD symptom severity. The BDD group demonstrated greater edge betweenness 
centrality for connections between the anterior temporal lobe and the occipital cortex, and between bilateral occipital poles. This 
represents the first brain network analysis in BDD. Results suggest disturbances in whole brain structural topological organization in BDD, 
in addition to correlations between clinical symptoms and network organization. There is also evidence of abnormal connectivity 
between regions involved in lower-order visual processing and higher-order visual and emotional processing, as well as interhemispheric 
visual information transfer. These findings may relate to disturbances in information processing found in previous studies. 
Neuropsychopharmacology (2013) 38, | 130-1139; doi:!0.1038/npp.2013.18; published online |3 February 2013 


more prevalent than schizophrenia or bipolar I disorder 
(Buhlmann et al, 2010; Koran et al, 2008). It is associated 
with high lifetime rates of psychiatric hospitalization (48%) 
(Phillips and Diaz, 1997a) and suicide attempts (22.2- 
27.5%) (Buhlmann et al, 2010; Phillips et al, 2005). Insight 
in BDD is on a continuum, with 35.6-60% of BDD patients 
being delusional in their convictions of disfigurement 
(Mancuso et al, 2010; Phillips et al, 2006). Despite its high 
prevalence and severity, relatively little is known about the 
neurobiology. 

Individuals with BDD perceive details of appearance 
features as defective without seemingly being able to contex- 
tualize that they are minor relative to their whole appearance. 
Moreover, neuropsychological (Deckersbach et al, 2000) 
and psychophysical (Feusner et al, 2010a; Stangier et al, 
2008) studies suggest greater local relative to global visual 
and visuospatial processing. Functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (fMRI) studies using own and others’ faces and 
inanimate object stimuli also suggest imbalances in detailed 


vs holistic/configural processing marked by abnormalities 
in primary and/or secondary visual cortical, temporal, and 
prefrontal systems (Feusner et al, 2007, 2010c, 2011). 

Thus, there is evidence suggesting abnormalities in 
information processing in BDD. However, multiple inter- 
acting systems are likely responsible for neuropsychological 
and psychophysical performance (ie, visual perceptual 
systems, attentional systems, and prefrontal executive 
function systems); from these studies it is therefore difficult 
to discern which system(s) may be operating abnormally. In 
addition, the fMRI studies have reported regional abnorm- 
alities, rather than what is occuring on a network level, or 
how regions interact within larger systems to process 
information. 

To better understand brain network organization in BDD, 
this study investigated structural networks using a graph- 
theoretical approach. This provides quantitative analyses of 
complex brain networks by modeling them as organiza- 
tional systems, which can additionally be related to 
information such as clinical symptom severity. Structural 
connectivity patterns may predict functional connectivity 
patterns (Honey et al, 2009; Kotter and Sommer, 2000); 
thus, structural network topology may provide indirect 
information about functional organization in BDD. No 
study to date has investigated brain network organization in 
BDD. 

Here, we seek to characterize whole brain and regional 
white matter network organization in individuals with BDD 
relative to that in healthy controls, and to relate this 
organization to clinical symptom severity. The phenomen- 
ology, as well as neuropsychological, psychophysical, and 
functional neuroimaging studies informed our hypotheses. 

We hypothesized that the whole brain network organiza- 
tion in individuals with BDD would reflect highly localized 
information processing. This would manifest in: (1) highly 
localized subnetworks, with resultant abnormally high 
modularity (Fan et al, 2011); (2) less efficient transfer of 
information across the whole brain, resulting in lower 
global efficiency (Bullmore and Sporns, 2009); and (3) 
abnormally high mean clustering coefficient (MCC) (similar 
to what was previously found in a study in a related 
disorder, obsessive-compulsive disorder (OCD) (Zhang 
et al, 2011)). Additionally, we hypothesized that BDD 
symptom severity and poor insight/delusionality would 
positively correlate with mean CC and modularity, and 
negatively correlate with global efficiency. 

We also predicted abnormalities in the BDD group in 
regions involved in visual and emotional processing, and in 
frontostriatal systems. First, as informed by a previous {MRI 
study showing hypoactivity in dorsal visual stream regions 
(Feusner et al, 2007) (which contribute to holistic/config- 
ural visual processing), we predicted lower connectivity of 
nodes in the dorsal visual stream with other nodes in the 
brain. Specifically, the BDD group would have lower node 
degree in the superior parietal lobule, lateral occipital 
cortex, cuneus, supramarginal gyrus, and angular gyrus 
(Creem and Proffitt, 2001). Second, we hypothesized lower 
node degree in the left lingual gyrus, left occipital pole, and 
left occipital fusiform gyrus, which are regions found to be 
hypoactive in a previous study of own-face processing 
(Feusner et al, 2010c). Third, owing to the finding in that 
study of hyperactivity within frontostriatal circuits (orbito- 
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frontal cortex (OFC) and the caudate), we predicted higher 
node betweenness centrality. This would reflect greater 
influence of these frontostriatal regions with respect to the 
whole network; we postulated that this would be due to a 
dominant effect on the network of engagement of obsessive 
thoughts and compulsive behaviors, which were previously 
found to correlate with activity in these regions (Feusner 
et al, 2010c). 

Finally, we hypothesized lower edge betweenness cen- 
trality for node pairs connecting regions in the anterior 
temporal lobe with regions in the occipital lobe, and node 
pairs connecting right and left occipital cortices. These 
hypotheses were informed by findings from a previous 
diffusion tensor imaging (DTI) study in which fiber 
disorganization in the inferior longitudinal fasciculus 
(ILF) and forceps major (FM) correlated with the clinical 
symptom of poor insight (Li et al, 2010). (For a more 
detailed description of these graph theory metrics, see 
Supplementary Materials and methods.) 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Participants 


The UCLA Office of Human Research Protection Program 
approved the study protocol. In all, 14 unmedicated 
participants with BDD and 16 healthy controls, ages 20-48 
years old, provided informed consent and were enrolled. 
BDD and control participants of equivalent gender, age, and 
level of education were recruited from the community. All 
had previously participated in a prior fMRI study of own- 
face processing (Feusner et al, 2010b). All were right- 
handed, as determined through the Edinburgh Handedness 
Inventory (Oldfield, 1971). Diagnoses were made by JDF, 
who has clinical expertise with this population, using the 
BDD Module (Phillips, 1995), a reliable diagnostic module 
modeled after the Structured Clinical Interview for DSM-IV. 
In addition, we performed a comprehensive clinical 
psychiatric evaluation and screened BDD and healthy 
control participants for comorbid Axis I disorders with 
the Mini-International Neuropsychiatric Interview (MINI) 
(Sheehan et al, 1998). 

The following served as exclusion criteria: substance 
abuse and/or dependence within the past 12 months, 
lifetime neurological disorder, pregnancy, or any current 
medical disorder that may affect cerebral metabolism. We 
excluded BDD participants with any concurrent axis I 
disorder besides dysthymic disorder, major depressive 
disorder (MDD), or generalized anxiety disorder (GAD). 
Depression and anxiety are frequently comorbid in BDD, 
and thus a sample excluding these would not be represen- 
tative. However, we required that BDD be the primary 
diagnosis as defined by the MINI. Healthy controls could 
not have any current or past axis I disorder. To assess BDD 
symptom severity, we administered the BDD version of the 
Yale-Brown Obsessive-Compulsive Scale (BDD-YBOCS) 
(Phillips et al, 1997b), a validated scale widely used to 
evaluate symptom severity in BDD, with scores ranging 
from 0 to 48. To assess insight and delusionality, we 
administered the Brown Assessment of Beliefs Scale (BABS), 
a validated scale with scores ranging from 0 to 24 (Eisen 
et al, 1998). Higher BABS scores index poorer insight. Last, 
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we used the 17-item Hamilton Depression Rating Scale 
(HDRS) (Hamilton, 1960), and the Hamilton Anxiety Rating 
Scale (HARS) (Hamilton, 1969), both widely used and 
well-validated scales, to measure depressive and anxiety 
symptoms, respectively. 

All BDD participants were required to have a score of 
>20 on the BDD-YBOCS, were free from psychotropic 
medications for a minimum of 8 weeks before study entry, 
and were not receiving cognitive-behavioral therapy. 


Imaging Data Acquisition 


We scanned participants using a 3T Allegra MRI scanner 
(Siemens Medical Solutions USA Inc., Malvern, Pennsylva- 
nia). Diffusion-weighted MR imaging data using single-shot 
spin-echo echo-planar imaging were acquired using the 
following parameters: field of view =240 mm; voxel size= 
2.5 x 2.5 x 3.0mm’, with 0.75 mm gap; TR/TE = 7400/96 ms; 
and flip angle 9°. We collected 44 contiguous axial slices aligned 


Figure | 


to the anterior commissure-posterior commissure line along 
34 gradient-sensitizing directions with b= 1000 s/mm? and 
one minimally diffusion-weighted scan. In addition, 
high-resolution structural images were acquired using 
Tl-weighted magnetization-prepared rapid gradient echo 
(MP-RAGE) with the following parameters: sagittal slicing; 
TR= 2300 ms; TE = 293 ms; matrix = 256 x 256; 160 slices; 
0.5mm gap; field of view=256 x 256 x 160 mm°; flip 
angle = 8°; and voxel size= 1.3 x 1.3 x 1.0 mm’. 


Data Processing 


Figure 1 illustrates the data processing steps. 


Calculation of diffusion tensors. All DTI data were 
corrected for eddy current and motion distortions 
using FSL  (http://www.fmrib.ox.ac.uk/fsl/fdt/fdt_eddy. 
html), and the gradient table was updated based 
on the computed rotation matrix. We used DTIFIT in FSL 


Structural network analysis processing. (a) High-resolution T| magnetization-prepared rapid gradient echo (MP-RAGE) of an individual example 


participant. (b) In all, 113 cortical and subcortical regions of interest (ROIs), covering the whole brain, from the Harvard—Oxford probabilistic atlas. (c) 
Diffusion-weighted magnetic resonance imaging (MRI). (d) Whole brain tractography. (e) ROls were registered to each participant's diffusion tensor imaging 
(DTI) space, and served as nodes from which the number of streamlines between them was identified. (f) A total of 113 x 113 weighted matrix and (g) 
113. x 113 binarized matrix. (h) Network render of an individual participant imposed on the Montreal Neurological Institute (MNI) standard brain (for 


visualization purposes this only shows the top 6% strongest connections). 
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(http://www.fmrib.ox.ac.uk/fsl/fdt/fdt_dtifit.html) to fit a 
diffusion tensor at each voxel. 


DTI deterministic tractography. We computed whole- 
brain deterministic DTI tractography using Diffusion 
Toolkit (http://trackvis.org/blog/tag/diffusion-toolkit/). We 
reconstructed white matter fiber tracts by seeding at every 
voxel in the brain and applying the Fiber Assignment by 
Continuous Tracking (FACT) algorithm (Mori and van Zijl, 
2002) with a maximum turn angle of 35°. Cortical and 
subcortical regions of interest (ROIs) were defined using the 
Harvard-Oxford cortical and subcortical probabilistic 
atlases (Desikan et al, 2006). All midline cortical masks 
were bisected to define separate hemispheric ROIs for each 
cortical region. The masks were set to a liberal probabilistic 
threshold of 10% to allow for the inclusion of tissue along 
the gray-white matter interface, where DTI tractography 
estimates are most reliable (Morgan et al, 2009). We used 
FSL’s FLIRT program (Jenkinson et al, 2002) to determine 
the optimal transformation between each participant’s DTI 
volume and the corresponding MP-RAGE (12 degree-of- 
freedom (d.f.) affine registration with a mutual information- 
based cost function), as well as between each participant’s 
MP-RAGE and the MNI152 T1 average brain (on which the 
Harvard-Oxford probabilistic atlases are based). We then 
combined the obtained two transformations to yield a final 
transformation, which was subsequently inverted and 
applied to register the 113 ROIs (in the atlas space) to each 
participant’s DTI space. To assure that ROI masks did not 
overlap after registration, each voxel was uniquely assigned 
to the mask for which it had the highest probability of 
membership. 


Matrix construction. For each pair of ROIs, we deter- 
mined the number of fibers connecting them. A fiber was 
considered to connect two ROIs if it originated in the first 
ROI and terminated in the second, or vice versa. We 
repeated this process for all possible pairs to determine the 
whole brain fiber connectivity matrix. These matrices 
served as the input for subsequent brain network analyses 
(Rubinov and Sporns, 2010). We assessed the matrices at 11 
different sparsity levels (defined as the existing number of 
edges in a graph divided by the maximum possible number 
of edges) from 10 to 20%, at intervals of 1%. (For further 
description of, and rationale for, this sparsity thresholding, 
see Supplementary Materials and methods.) We then 
binarized the thresholded matrices to create corresponding 
brain network adjacency matrices, where 1 represents a 
connection and 0 represents no connection. 


Graph Theory Metrics 


The following is a brief description of the graph theory 
metrics used in this study. (For further descriptions, see 
Supplementary Materials and methods and Bullmore and 
Sporns (2009)) In graph theory, a network is comprised of 
‘nodes’ (here, anatomically defined ROIs) and the connec- 
tions or ‘edges’ between them (in this case, the white matter 
tracts). Node degree is the number of total nodes in the 
network that have direct connections to that node; a high 
value thus signifies that this node is highly connected to 
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other nodes in the network. The CC of a node is the ratio of 
the number of actual connections among its first-degree 
neighbors to the number of all possible connections. Thus, a 
high CC value for a node indicates that its neighbors are 
strongly interconnected to one another. MCC is the average 
of the CC for all nodes in the network; high values may 
confer greater local efficiency of information transfer of a 
network (Bullmore and Sporns, 2009). Globally efficiency is 
mathematically defined by averaging the inverse shortest 
path lengths across all node pairs. (Path length is computed 
by counting the minimum number of intermediate nodes 
needed to pass through to link any node pair.) A high global 
efficiency value represents a high overall capacity for 
parallel information transfer and integrated processing 
(Bullmore and Sporns, 2012). Modularity measures how 
strongly nodes in a community interconnect in comparison 
to a random graph. Thus, the higher the modularity value 
for a given community structure, the less likely it is to be the 
result of chance alone. Node betweenness centrality is the 
fraction of all shortest paths that contain a specific node. 
Thus, higher values indicate that a node has more 
‘influence’ over flow of information between other nodes, 
in networks in which information tends to follow the 
shortest available path (Girvan and Newman, 2002). 
Similarly, edge betweenness centrality is the fraction of all 
shortest paths in the network that contain this connection. 
Higher values indicate a connection that has greater 
influence over other connections in the network. 

We analyzed these connectivity matrices using the Brain 
Connectivity Toolbox (https://sites.google.com/a/brain-con- 
nectivity-toolbox.net/bct/) to yield the graph theory metrics 
of interest. For each metric we evaluated the area under the 
curve (AUC) over a range of sparsities to provide 
summarized measures of the network. We calculated both 
local metrics (for specific nodes) and global metrics 
(averaged across all nodes). 

Three global network metrics were of primary interest 
based on the hypotheses of this study: CC, global efficiency, 
and modularity. Additionally, three local network metrics 
were of primary interest: node degree, node betweenness 
centrality, and edge betweenness centrality. For node degree 
we examined nodes in the dorsal visual stream (superior 
parietal, lateral occipital, cuneus, supramarginal gyrus, and 
angular gyrus) (Creem and Proffitt, 2001), as well as the left 
lingual gyrus, left occipital pole, and left occipital fusiform 
gyrus. For node betweenness centrality, we examined the 
OFC and caudate. 

For edge betweenness centrality, we examined sets of con- 
nections between visual and emotional processing systems. 
These included node pairs between the anterior temporal 
lobe (temporal pole, amygdala, and hippocampus) and the 
occipital lobe (occipital fusiform, temporal occipital fusi- 
form, and occipital pole), which approximates white matter 
connections via the ILF (Catani and Schotten, 2008). We 
also examined the node pair of the right and left occipital 
cortex (right and left occipital pole), which approximates 
connections via the FM (Catani and Schotten, 2008). 


Statistical Analyses 


We conducted statistical analyses on age- and gender- 
corrected data using General Linear Model Univariate in 
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SPSS, with gender as a fixed factor and age as continuous 
predictor. 

For global network metrics, we performed two-tailed two- 
sample t-tests to compare MCC, global efficiency, and 
modularity AUC values between the healthy control and 
BDD groups. Because these metrics are non-independent, 
with respective separate hypotheses for each, we analyzed 
these separately rather than implementing an omnibus 
test or correcting for multiple comparisons. We used 
Pearson’s correlation coefficients to assess the association 
between the global network metrics and BDD-YBOCS and 
BABS scores in the BDD group. We used a significance 
threshold of «=0.05, Bonferroni corrected for multiple 
comparisons. 

For the local network metrics, we performed repeated- 
measures ANOVA to compare separately each graph theory 
metric of node degree, node betweenness centrality, and 
edge betweenness centrality values between the healthy 
control and BDD groups; group was one factor, and each 
node (or node pair for edge betweenness centrality) was the 


Table | Demographics and Psychometric Scores 


repeated-measures factor. We used Huynh-Feldt adjust- 
ments for non-sphericity. 


RESULTS 
Demographics and Psychometrics 


All BDD participants had preoccupations with perceived 
facial defects. Two had comorbid GAD, one had comorbid 
MDD, and three had both GAD and MDD or dysthymia 
(Table 1). 


Global Network Results 


The BDD group showed significantly higher MCC than 
controls across the range of sparsities (aside from at 17%) 
(Figure 2a), and for the AUC (5.14+0.071 vs 5.05 + 0.074, 
t=3.5, d.f.=28, Cohen’s d= 1.32, P=0.0015) (Figure 2d). 
There were no significant differences between groups for 
any of the sparsity values or AUC for modularity (AUC: 
4.3+0.11 for BDD, 4.3+0.12 for controls, t= —0.12, 


Characteristic BDD group (N= 14) Control group (N= 16) P-value* 
Age (years), mean (SD) 26.7 (4.9) 27.3 (5.3) 0.75 
Female/male, no. 7/7 8/8 >0.99 
Education (years), mean (SD) 15.5 (2.9) 16.9 (2.3) 0.150 
BDD-YBOCS score, mean (SD) 29.6 (4.6) N/A N/A 
BABS score, mean (SD) 14.9 (4.1) N/A N/A 
DRS score, mean (SD) 10.1 (6.7) 1.3 (1.5) <0.001 
ARS score, mean (SD) 12.2 (7.7) 1.6 (1.4) <0.001 


aq 


[wo-sample t-tests for age, education, and HDRS; y* test for female/male. 
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Abbreviations: BDD, body dysmorphic disorder, BDD-YBOCS, BDD version of the Yale-Brown Obsessive-Compulsive Scale; BABS, Brown Assessment of Beliefs 
Scale; HDRS, |7-item Hamilton Depression Rating Scale; HARS, Hamilton Anxiety Rating Scale; N/A, not applicable.. 
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Figure 2 Global network measures in body dysmorphic disorder (BDD) and healthy control groups. Graphs in the top row show between-group 
differences as a function of network sparsity threshold for: (a) mean clustering coefficient (MCC); (b) modularity; and (c) global efficiency. Graphs in 
the bottom row show between-group differences for the area under the curve (AUC) for the range of sparsities tested for: (d) MCC; (e) modularity; and 


(f) global efficiency. 
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d.f.=28, P=0.90) (Figures 2b and e) or global efficiency 
(AUC: 5.08+0.02 for BDD, 5.09+0.03 for controls, 
t= —0.71, d.f.=28, P=0.48) (Figures 2c and f). 


Correlation with Clinical Variables 


There was a significant negative correlation between global 
efficiency and BDD-YBOCS scores (r= — 0.68, P= 0.0069) 
(Figure 3). Modularity positively correlated with BABS 
scores (r=0.54, P=0.047), although it did not survive 
Bonferroni correction. There were no significant correla- 
tions between MCC and BDD-YBOCS (r=0.26, P= 0.37) or 
BABS (r= — 0.074, P=0.80) scores, between global effi- 
ciency and BABS (r= — 0.24, P=0.40), or between modu- 
larity and BDD-YBOCS scores (r=0.15, P=0.62). 

As a post hoc analysis, we explored separate correlations 
between the network metrics and the items of the BDD- 
YBOCS that index obsessional thoughts (items 1-5) and the 
items that index behaviors (compulsive-like and avoidant— 
items 6-10 and 12). There was a significant negative corre- 


lation between behaviors and global efficiency (r= — 0.70, 
P=0.0047), but the correlation between obsessive thoughts 
and global efficiency was not significant (r= — 0.48, 


P=0.081). There were no significant correlations with 
MCC and modularity for these subscale measures. 

We also conducted post hoc correlation analyses to test 
the relationship between the network metrics and depres- 
sion severity. (We did not test relationships with anxiety 
severity separately, as the correlation between HARS and 
HDRS scores in our sample was r=0.93) There were no 
significant correlations between HDRS scores and mod- 
ularity (r= — 0.46, P=0.098), global efficiency (r=0.036, 
P=0.90), or MCC (r=0.34, P=0.23). 


Local (Nodal) Network Results 


The analysis of edge betweenness centrality revealed a 
significant group effect (F,,2.3=4.22, P=0.049) and node 
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effect (Fi0.57,206 = 20.39, P<0.0001), but no group by node 
effect (Fi9.57,206 = 1.15, P= 0.33). Post hoc two-sample t-tests 
revealed that the BDD group showed significantly higher 
edge betweenness centrality for the connection between left 
temporal pole and left occipital pole (BDD-CON = 60.44, 
t= 3.73, d.f.=28, Cohen’s d=1.4, P=0.00086), the con- 
nections between left temporal pole and left temporal 
occipital fusiform cortex (BDD-CON =23.76, t=2.14, 
d.f. = 28, Cohen’s d= 0.8, P=0.041), between left amygdala 
and left occipital pole (BDD-CON = 30.15, t= 2.2, d.f. = 28, 
Cohen’s d= 0.83, P=0.036), and between right amygdala 
and right occipital pole (BDD-CON=15.15, t=2.13, 
d.f.=28, Cohen’s d=0.8, P=0.042). Only the connection 
between left temporal pole and left occipital pole survived 
Bonferroni correction, using a corrected « threshold of 0.05/ 
18 = 0.0028 (accounting for all 18 possible node connections 
for the right and left between the anterior temporal lobe and 
the visual cortex). The BDD group showed significantly 
higher edge betweenness centrality for the connection 
between left and right occipital pole (BDD-CON = 112.39, 
t=2.12, df.=28, Cohen’s d=0.8, P=0.043). 

There were no significant differences between groups 
for either node degree or node betweenness centrality 
(Supplementary Table S1). 

We additionally conducted post hoc correlation analyses 
between edge betweenness centrality values and BDD- 
YBOCS scores and BABS scores for the connections that 
were significantly different between groups (before correc- 
tion for multiple comparisons). For the connection between 
the left temporal pole and the left temporal occipital 
fusiform cortex, there was a significant correlation between 
edge betweenness centrality and total BDD-YBOCS scores 
(r=0.73, P=0.0031), which survived Bonferroni correction 
(« threshold of 0.05/10 = 0.005). For this connection, there 
were significant correlations between both the BDD-YBOCS 
obsessive thoughts items and the behaviors items, and edge 
betweenness centrality (r=0.71, P=0.0043 and r=0.72, 
P=0.0039, respectively). There was also a correlation 
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Figure 3 Correlations between clinical severity measures and global network measures in individuals with body dysmorphic disorder (BDD). The top row 
shows correlations between the BDD version of the Yale-Brown Obsessive Compulsive Scale (BDD-YBOCS) scores and area under the curve (AUC) 
values for: (a) mean clustering coefficient (MCC); (b) modularity; and (c) global efficiency. The bottom row shows correlations between the Brown 
Assessment of Beliefs Scale (BABS) scores (a measure of poor insight/delusionality) and AUC values for: (d) MCC; (e) modularity; and (f) global efficiency. 
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between behaviors and edge betweenness centrality for the 
left temporal pole/left occipital fusiform cortex connection 
(r= 0.56, P=0.036) (not surviving Bonferroni correction). 
The correlation between obsessive thoughts and edge 
betweenness centrality for this connection was not sig- 
nificant (r= 0.46, P= 0.098). 


Additional Analyses 


We additionally performed post hoc analyses to explore if 
prior treatment in BDD subjects affected results. Eight of 
the BDD subjects were treatment naive, and six had received 
prior medication treatment. (Two subjects received brief 
psychotherapy, but it was unrelated to BDD.) The 
previously medicated group showed significantly higher 
MCC than controls (AUC: 5.19+0.061 vs 5.05 +0.074, 
t=4.09, d.f.=20, Cohen’s d= 1.83, P=0.00057), while the 
BDD medication naive group showed a trend for higher 
MCC than controls (AUC: 5.11+0.059 vs 5.05+0.074, 
t= 3.5, d.f.=22, Cohen’s d=0.83, P= 0.064). 

For the local (nodal) results, there were no significant 
differences between groups when we separately analyzed the 
BDD medication naive and the previously medicated BDD 
groups, each compared with matched sets of healthy 
controls. (This may have been due to loss of power in 
these smaller subgroups.) 


DISCUSSION 


This study represents the first brain network analysis in 
BDD. Individuals with BDD exhibit abnormal white matter 
brain network organization, as characterized by higher 
MCC compared with controls. In addition, global efficiency 
negatively correlates with BDD symptom severity. Indivi- 
duals with BDD also demonstrate higher edge betweenness 
centrality for connections between anterior temporal and 
occipital regions, as well as between bilateral occipital poles. 


Global Metrics 


As hypothesized, individuals with BDD have higher MCC 
relative to controls, suggesting a disturbance in network 
organization. In general, higher CCs are found in networks 
with a more regular, as opposed to random, organization 
(Stam and Reijneveld, 2007). Higher CCs are thought to 
confer locally higher degree of information transfer 
(Bullmore and Sporns, 2009). However, such networks that 
are overall more regular may also exhibit globally reduced 
signal propagation speed, computational power, and syn- 
chronizability across distant regions (Watts and Strogatz, 
1998). As structural and functional network organizations in 
the brain share many topological features (Honey et al, 
2010) (and structural connectivity patterns may predict 
functional connectivity patterns; Honey et al (2009), Honey 
et al (2010), and Kotter and Sommer (2000)), such 
disturbance in structural network organization may provide 
indirect information about functional organization in BDD. 

Higher MCC in BDD suggests a network organization in 
which local connections dominate. One possible clinical 
implication of this could be an imbalance in global and local 
processing of visual information, leading to a distorted 
perception of appearance; individuals with BDD perceive 
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detailed imperfections and flaws (local information) and are 
unable to contextualize them as minor relative to their 
whole appearance. This is consistent with previous findings 
in BDD that provide evidence of greater local (relative to 
global) visual and visuospatial information processing 
(Deckersbach et al, 2000; Feusner et al, 2007, 2010a, c, 
2011). Specifically, a previous neuropsychological study that 
included a measure of visuospatial construction and 
memory (Rey Osterrieth Complex Figure Test) demon- 
strated poor performance in the BDD group, mediated by 
poor organizational strategies due to selective recall of 
details instead of larger design features (Deckersbach et al, 
2000). A study examining the face inversion effect found 
that individuals with BDD, relative to healthy controls, 
demonstrated less delay in response time when identifying 
upside-down relative to upright faces, suggesting a tendency 
to engage in highly detailed processing of faces regardless of 
their orientation. In contrast, healthy controls are more 
likely to engage in holistic processing of upright faces, yet 
rely on (slower) detailed processing of inverted faces. 
Another psychophysical experiment in BDD found an 
advantage for change detection for facial features of others’ 
faces (Stangier et al, 2008). 

However, it is unclear if abnormal performance in these 
studies was the result of impairments in information 
processing at the level of executive functioning resulting 
in poor memory organization strategies, selective attention, 
visual integration, or lower-order detail and/or holistic/ 
configural visual processing. Higher MCC found in this 
study could reflect abnormal network organization across 
the whole brain, and could relate to these abnormalities in 
information processing; however, future studies are neces- 
sary to test this directly. 

Although no previous brain network studies have been 
performed in BDD, one study examined functional network 
properties in OCD (Zhang et al, 2011). Relative to healthy 
controls, individuals with OCD demonstrated a pattern of 
significantly greater CCs, but not significantly different 
shortest path lengths. However, this was only found in a 
‘top-down control network’ (multiple prefrontal, parietal, 
temporal, occipital, and subcortical regions) but not for 
whole-brain functional networks. The study also found that 
CC correlated with functional connectivity for primarily 
short-range functional connections. BDD has similarities to 
OCD in terms of overlapping phenomenology, shared 
heredity, and evidence of shared genetics (Hollander and 
Wong, 1995; Monzani et al, 2012). Although this study in 
OCD (Zhang et al, 2011) examined functional rather than 
structural networks, the current study suggests that BDD 
individuals may show similar patterns of aberrant structural 
network properties. 

In this study, the previously medicated group had greater 
differences in MCC relative to healthy controls than the 
medication naive group did. A possible explanation for this 
is that individuals who were more severely ill, and hence 
had more aberrant brain network organization, were more 
likely to have been medicated in the past. 


Local Metrics 


Contrary to our hypotheses, we found greater edge 
betweenness centrality for connections between temporal 


pole and occipital pole nodes. White matter tracts connect- 
ing these regions are considered part of the ILF (Catani and 
Schotten, 2008). Significantly greater edge betweenness 
centrality was observed for nodes that span early (eg, V2) 
visual processing systems with higher-order visual proces- 
sing systems in the temporal pole. The temporal pole is 
thought to be involved in integration of sensory, motor, and 
linguistic information with semantic knowledge and has 
been proposed to represent a hub in a cortical semantic 
network (Patterson et al, 2007). Because edge betweenness 
centrality quantifies the fraction of all shortest paths in a 
graph containing the given edge, greater values in BDD 
between occipital and anterior temporal regions suggests 
that this connection is more influential on the whole brain 
network in individuals with BDD compared with controls. 
This may also be indicative of heightened communication 
between these nodes. 

A relevant clinical implication of this is that visual 
information processing for individuals with BDD may 
interfere or ‘bleed into’ many cognitive processes. This is 
consistent with the observation that for individuals with 
BDD a very large proportion of their time (on average 3-8h 
per day (Phillips, 2005)) is occupied by intrusive, obsessive 
thoughts, usually relating to the visual perception of their 
appearance. The fact that the finding in this study was 
significant on the left may point to a more dominant left 
hemisphere involvement in visual information processing 
in BDD, consistent with existing evidence for greater detail 
and analytic processing found in a previous fMRI study 
(Feusner et al, 2007). 

There are alternative interpretations of the findings 
involving the temporal pole, as it subserves multiple 
functions. For example, a recent study in pathological 
gambling found relationships between activity in the 
temporal poles and both gambling urges and subjective 
emotional responses (Balodis et al, 2012). Given previously 
described functions of the temporal pole, the authors 
offered the possible explanation that affectively salient 
gambling cues may have triggered the retrieval of personally 
relevant emotional memories. A similar process may occur 
in individuals with BDD, but in this case visual appearance 
cues may be the typical trigger of such emotional memories. 

Contrary to our hypotheses, we found greater edge 
betweenness centrality for the connection between bilateral 
occipital poles. This connection likely approximates the 
portion of the FM that connects relatively early visual 
processing regions of the right and left visual cortical 
hemispheres (Putnam et al, 2010). Although the significance 
of this finding relative to the phenomenology of BDD is not 
entirely clear, a possible explanation is that preoccupations 
with perceived defects in BDD may rely heavily on visual 
processing, for which early communication between bilat- 
eral visual fields is generally important. 


Correlations with Clinical Variables 


In the BDD group, there was a significant negative 
correlation between global efficiency and BDD-YBOCS. 
Greater severity of symptoms is thus associated with lower 
global integration of the network. The results for the 
separate correlation analyses with the obsessive thoughts 
and the behaviors items of the BDD-YBOCS suggest that the 
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relationship between BDD symptom severity and global 
efficiency is driven to a greater extent by the severity of 
compulsive/avoidant behaviors than by obsessive thoughts. 
This suggests that BDD symptomatology (in particular 
compulsive and avoidant behaviors) globally relates to a 
multitude of brain subsystems. The overall effect of such 
interactions may be to impact negatively the efficiency of 
the nervous system. 

Interestingly, despite this negative correlation, we did not 
detect a significant between-group difference in global 
efficiency. We posit that phenotypes, such as propensity for 
obsessive thoughts and compulsive behaviors, may map 
better to brain pathophysiology than DSM or ICD-10 
diagnostic categories. Categorical diagnostic constructs in 
psychiatry, such as the diagnosis of BDD, may encompass 
multiple overlapping endophenotypes and phenotypes 
(Insel and Cuthbert, 2009), particularly as they may 
represent heterogeneous groupings of symptom clusters or 
dimensions. 

Secondly, on a local level the strong correlation between 
edge betweenness centrality and BDD-YBOCS scores, for the 
connection between the left temporal pole and the left 
temporal occipital fusiform cortex, is an indication that 
individuals with greater severity of symptoms tend to have a 
larger percentage of all shortest paths that include this 
connection. As this connection is likely facilitated by the 
ILF, this strong correlation thus adds to a growing literature 
supporting the role of the ILF in feed-forward processes, 
which may involve consolidation of visual memories 
(Shinoura et al, 2007). Additionally, evidence also supports 
its involvement in feedback information processing, carry- 
ing signals regarding emotional valence of stimuli to the 
visual cortex and resulting in enhanced visual processing 
(Morris et al, 1998). 

Moreover, evidence from non-human primates and 
humans suggests that the temporal pole is involved in 
linking highly processed perceptual information with 
emotional responses, which contributes to the formation 
of personal semantic memory (Olson et al, 2007). Thus, the 
degree to which those with BDD experience intrusive, 
obsessive thoughts and compulsive behaviors may be 
associated with the proportion of general information 
transfer throughout the brain that includes this connection, 
which is involved in integrating emotion and memory with 
visual processing systems. 

A clinical implication of this is that in individuals with 
BDD, obsessive thoughts about appearance and, especially, 
compulsive behaviors and urges to engage in such 
behaviors, may be tightly linked with what they perceive 
visually. This, in turn, is influenced by visually related 
memories and emotion. Additionally, as this finding 
manifests with a statistically significant laterality (to the 
left side), a greater degree of detailed analytic visual 
processing may thus be associated with greater symptom 
severity (Evans et al, 2000). As such, in the future we plan to 
explore the possibility that this connection may represent 
an imaging biomarker for an important phenotype in BDD. 


Limitations 


Small sample size may have resulted in decreased ability to 
detect significant differences with smaller effect sizes. A 
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subset of the BDD group had comorbid GAD and/or a 
depressive disorder, which may have been a confound. 
Although we excluded substance abuse or dependence, we 
did not assess for tobacco use. Another limitation is that IQ 
measurements of participants were not available. Other 
studies have found IQ to be positively correlated with global 
efficiency in white matter networks (Li et al, 2009), and 
negatively correlated with path length (although not with 
MCC) in functional networks (van den Heuvel et al, 2009). 
In our study, the groups did not significantly differ on total 
years of education. Moreover, previous neuropsychological 
studies have not found abnormal IQ in individuals with 
BDD (Deckersbach et al, 2000; Dunai et al, 2010; Hanes, 
1998). 

In addition, there are inherent limitations in diffusion 
tractography (Jbabdi and Johansen-Berg, 2011). For exam- 
ple, such analyses may be dependent on the choice of 
anatomical atlas, which subsequently determine the choice 
the nodes (Wang et al, 2009; Zalesky et al, 2010). The 12- 
parameter affine transformations we used for realigning the 
MP-RAGE and DTI spaces only partially corrects for BO 
inhomogeneity-induced geometric distortions; alternative 
techniques using nonlinear registration may better address 
such distortions for future studies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Individuals with BDD show disturbances in topological 
organization of structural networks, which correlate with 
clinical symptomatology. In addition, there is evidence of 
abnormal connectivity in regions involved in interhemi- 
spheric visual information transfer, and those involved in 
lower- and higher-order visual and emotional processing, 
the latter of which also correlates with clinical symptoma- 
tology. These findings may be associated with disturbances 
in information processing found in previous studies. Future 
studies of individuals earlier in the course of illness 
(adolescence) and in unaffected first-degree relatives will 
be useful to determine if these findings represent endophe- 
notypes predisposing to specific clinical symptoms in BDD. 
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Visual exposure to obesity: Experimental effects on attraction 
toward overweight men and mate choice in females 


E Robinson and P Christiansen 


BACKGROUND: Cultural differences in ideal body weight are well established, but less research has examined attraction toward 
potential mates of heavier body weights. We examined whether exposure to obesity increases physical attraction toward 


overweight men. 


METHODS: In Studies 1 and 2, we examined the effect that exposure to obese vs healthy weight men had on female attraction 
toward an overweight man. Study 3 examined whether females who are regularly exposed to males of heavier body weights 
reported a greater attraction toward overweight men. Study 4 tested whether females in an online dating study were more likely to 
choose to date an overweight man, after having been exposed to obesity. 

RESULTS: Exposure to obesity altered visual perceptions of what normal and therefore healthy body weights were and this resulted 
in greater attraction toward an overweight man (Studies 1 and 2). Females regularly exposed to men of heavier body weight 
reported a greater attraction toward overweight men (Study 3). After exposure to obesity, females in an online dating study were 
more likely to choose to date an overweight man ahead of a healthy weight man (Study 4). 

CONCLUSIONS: Exposure to male obesity increases female attraction toward overweight men and may affect mate choice. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Although men and women tend to find extremely high and low 
body mass indexes (BMI) less attractive than those closer to the 
‘normal’ weight range,'’* research has shown there are cross- 
cultural differences in preferences toward different body weights.* 
There is some suggestion that social groups differ in their 
attitudes toward body weight, as ethnic groups with higher rates 
of adiposity have been shown to be less likely to view slender 
bodies as desirable.*° 

One potential explanation of some of these cross-cultural 
differences in body size preferences may relate to the size of 
people an individual encounters in their social environment, 
whereby attitudes toward different body weights are flexible and 
adjust as a function of the body sizes a person is frequently 
exposed to. This proposition is supported by findings which 
indicate that visual perception can be recalibrated based on the 
types of stimuli a person is exposed to, commonly referred to as 
‘visual adaptation’. ® 

Over the last 30 years, there has been a rapid increase in 
adiposity, with obesity now becoming common in many areas of 
the western world.”'° Given that studies to date have tended to 
show that obese individuals are judged as undesirable partners! '! 
and often presented in a negative way in popular media,'*""* one 
potential consequence could be that adiposity has become more 
unattractive and undesirable over time. However, a different 
hypothesis based on the visual adaptation literature'*'® is that 
because some individuals will be more frequently exposed to 
heavier body weights, this could make overweight individuals 
appear more appealing and attractive. 

Recent work has suggested that as well as altering perceived 
normality of body weight,'°'” exposure to heavier body weights may 
recalibrate perceptions of what a ‘healthy’ body weight looks like.'”"' 


Given that perceived health is an important cue to attraction and 
mate choice,'?*° it could be the case that exposure to heavier 
body weights makes overweight individuals appear more 
attractive, owing to frequent exposure altering perceived normal- 
ity and healthiness of weight. Thus, if an individual was frequently 
being exposed to obesity in their social environment, this could 
have the result of making overweight individuals appear as more 
suitable or desirable potential mates. 

To date, the effect that body weight exposure has on attraction 
toward overweight individuals or how exposure may alter mate 
choice has not been empirically examined. We examined these 
questions across four studies, all of which focused on female 
attraction toward overweight men. Study 1 tested whether 
exposure to obese, as opposed to healthy weight men, would 
result in females being more attracted to an overweight man. 
Study 2 examined whether this effect may be explained by a 
pathway involving exposure altering visual perceptions of both 
perceived normality and healthiness of weight. In Study 3, we 
tested the hypothesis that women who regularly socialise with 
men of heavier body weight (increased exposure to larger male 
body weights) would find overweight men more desirable. Finally, 
in Study 4, we invited single women to take part in an online 
dating study and tested whether exposing participants to images 
of obese males would later result in them being more likely to 
choose to date an overweight man, instead of a healthy 
weight man. 


STUDY 1 
Participants 


White US female participants were recruited online from Amazon 
Mechanical Turk, in exchange for a small monetary reward. 
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Amazon Mechanical Turk is a validated crowdsourcing website 
used to recruit participants to take part in online research 
studies.”' The study was described as being about ‘perceptions of 
other people’. We aimed to recruit a large sample size of 
approximately 500 participants for this initial study. Five hundred 
and thirteen participants took part (mean age = 32.3, s.d.= 10.8) 
and all participants completed the study. The sample had a mean 
BMI of 26.8 (s.d.=7.7). BMI was calculated using self-reported 
weight and height in all studies. All studies reported were 
approved by the authors’ institutional ethics board. 


Stimuli 


Participants were exposed to 10 photographs of obese men 
(obesity exposure condition), healthy weight men (healthy weight 
exposure condition) or everyday objects (control condition), 
before making judgements about an overweight man. Full length 
standardised photographs of Caucasian men aged 18-30 were 
used. Models were wearing normal fitting short-sleeved shirts and 
trousers or jeans, standing facing front with their arms at their 
sides, next to a standard sized door frame. No photographs of 
men who regularly participated in strength building sports or 
appeared to have muscular builds were used. Prior to Study 1, a 
pilot study (n=50) was conducted to select a set of photographs 
of healthy weight men and a set of obese men (according to WHO 
BMI guidelines) who were matched for height, attractiveness, how 
muscular they appeared and how tight fitting their clothes were 
(see Robinson and Kirkham!” for more information about the 
photographs). In the present studies, we controlled for any 
interference of facial expression during exposure by obscuring the 
middle section of the models’ faces with a black box. Facial 
features were not obscured for the overweight man, as we 
reasoned that rating attractiveness with facial features obscured 
may result in an artificial rating. The healthy weight models’ mean 
BMI=21 (range: 19.38-22.40) and the obese models’ mean = 32 
(range: 30.49-34.32). The overweight model’s BMI = 27. 


Procedure 


After accessing the online site, participants were shown an 
information sheet and gave informed consent. Participants were then 
randomly assigned to the obesity, healthy weight or control exposure 
condition. To distract from the main aims of the study participants, 
completed a set of mood items (for example, ‘| am happy’. 
After this, participants were shown 10 photographs individually 
on separate pages and answered two questions about each 
image, using 7-point Likert scales. Participants in the obesity and 
healthy weight exposure conditions answered questions about 
the appearance of the men, although questions did not mention 
body weight or attraction (for example, ‘this person looks 
relaxed’). The control condition answered questions about 10 
images of everyday objects (for example, a sofa) using similar 
ratings as those made about the men (for example, ‘this looks 
relaxing’). In all conditions, the eleventh photo was always of the 
overweight man. Underneath this photo, participants rated ‘this 
person is attractive’ and ‘this man’s clothes are bright’ (to distract 
from our interest in body weight), using the same 7-point Likert 
scales. Participants then recorded demographic information, 
guessed the study aims and were debriefed. 


Results 


No participants guessed the aims of the study. SPSS 22 was used 
for analysis. Analyses showed that the conditions were balanced 
for age and BMI (ps > 0.05). One-way analysis of variance indicated 
a significant effect of condition on how attracted to the 
overweight man participants were (F° =4.76, P=0.009, (f/=0.14). 
Planned pairwise comparisons showed that participants exposed 
to obese men rated the overweight man as being significantly 
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more attractive than participants exposed to healthy weight men 
(t (336) =3.1, P=0.002, d=0.33); see Figure 1. Compared with the 
object condition, participants exposed to the obese men rated the 
overweight man as being more attractive, although this difference 
was not statistically significant (t (334)=1.8, P=0.079, d=0.19). 
Participants exposed to healthy weight men tended to rate the 
overweight man as being less attractive than the control 
condition, but again this difference was not significant 
(t (340)=1.3, P=0.18, d=0.15). Thus, exposure to obese, as 
opposed to healthy weight men, influenced physical attractive 
toward an overweight man. 


STUDY 2 


Recent findings indicate that exposure to obesity alters normative 
perceptions of weight, which in turn also affects visual perceptions 
of what constitutes a healthy body weight.'®'” Health is an 
important cue that attraction is based upon.'®?° Thus, we 
hypothesised that the effect exposure to obesity has on attraction 
may be explained by exposure changing perceptions of weight 
normality and, in doing so, adjusting the extent to which an 
overweight man’s weight appears healthy. We tested this in Study 
2 using structural equation modelling. 


Participants and procedure 


UK women (n= 137) were recruited via social network sites (mean 
age =22.8 years, s.d.=3.5). This and the remaining studies were 
powered to detect a medium sized effect. The sample had a mean 
BMI of 23.0 (s.d.= 3.9). The exact same procedure was used as in 
Study 1, although instead of rating whether the overweight man 
was wearing a bright top, participants rated ‘this person is a 
normal weight’ (weight norm) and ‘this person is a healthy weight’ 
(perceived healthiness of weight). The order of the three questions 
was counterbalanced. We also opted to drop the object exposure 
condition, as our primary aim was to compare the effects of 
exposing participants to obese vs healthy weight men. 


Results 


No participants guessed the aims of the study. The two conditions 
were balanced for age and BMI (P>0.05). T-tests indicated that 
after exposure to obesity, participants were more physically 
attracted to the overweight man, believed he was a more normal 
weight and a healthier weight, than after exposure to healthy 
weight men (P<0.001). See Table 1 for full results. As 
hypothesised, the extent to which participants believed the man 
was a normal weight was correlated with perceptions of how 
healthy his weight was (r=0.72, P<0.001) and perceived 
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Attraction to overweight man 


Healthy weight exposure 
(n=167) 


Object exposure Obesity exposure 
(n=175) (n=171) 


Experimental condition 


Figure 1. Attraction toward the overweight man by experimental 
condition, Study 1. Values are means. Error bars are standard error. 
Attraction to overweight man=1-7 Likert scale ranging from 
strongly disagree to strongly agree. See text for statistical 
significance of between condition differences. 
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Table 1. Ratings of attraction, normality and healthiness of weight for 
the target overweight man in Study 2 


Obesity exposure 
condition (n= 69) 


Healthy weight exposure 
condition (n= 68) 


Physical attraction 3.8 (1.4)° 3.0 (1.1) 
Normality of weight 5.7 (0.7)° 4.3 (1.3) 
Healthiness of weight 5.7 (0.9)* 4.1 (1.3) 


Values are means, with standard deviations in brackets. Measures = 1-7 
Likert scale ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree. Higher scores 
on measure denote greater attraction, perceived normality and healthiness 
of overweight man. “Indicates significant difference (P< 0.001) between 
two experimental conditions for measure. 


healthiness of weight was also correlated with attraction (r= 0.39, 
P< 0.001), indicating that our proposed pathway may explain why 
exposure influences attraction. 

We tested whether exposure altered attractiveness indirectly via 
the effect it had on judgements of weight normality and 
healthiness using structural equation modelling. When examining 
this pathway, we controlled for any effect that exposure may have 
on healthiness ratings directly, as well as examining the direct 
association between condition and attractiveness. We hypothe- 
sised that the exposure-attraction effect would be mediated by 
changes to normality of weight and then perceived healthiness of 
weight. We predicted that if this pathway was responsible for the 
exposure-attraction effect, then the relationship between expo- 
sure condition and attraction would become non-significant when 
accounting for this indirect pathway. 

We confirmed model fit using a normed y?; whereby values 
between 1 and 3 are indicative of a good fit. The standardised root 
mean residual absolute fit index was also calculated, as well as the 
comparative fit index CFI. We also conducted a Bollen-Stine 
bootstrap as a final estimate of model fit. These indices indicated 
good model fit (see Figure 2). There was a significant indirect 
effect of condition on healthy weight via normal weight (8 =0.30; 
bootstrap estimates Clos; (confidence intervals): 0.05 to 0.12, 
P=0.002), and a significant effect of normal weight on attraction 
via healthy weight (6 =0.17; bootstrap estimates Clos: 0.07 to 0.48, 
P=0.003). In line with our hypotheses, condition had a significant 
indirect effect on attraction via its effects on both normal weight 
and healthy weight (8 =0.17; bootstrap estimates Clos: 0.02 to 
0.12, P=0.003). Moreover, the direct effect that condition had on 
attraction was no longer significant when accounting for the 
indirect pathway. These findings suggest that exposure to obesity 
may impact on attraction toward overweight men by causing 
adjustments to what is perceived as being a normal and therefore 
healthy body weight. 


STUDY 3 


Given our reliance on experimental designs in Studies 1 and 2, 
Study 3 examined whether cross-sectional data also support the 
notion that exposure to heavier male body weights increases 
attraction toward overweight men. We hypothesised that women 
who regularly socialise with heavier/overweight men (more 
frequent visual exposure) should prefer mates of heavier body 
weight. 


Participants and procedure 

Eighty UK undergraduate students (women) participated in a brief 
questionnaire study on a voluntary basis (mean age = 19.9 years, 
s.d. = 3.4), with a mean BMI of 21.4 (s.d.= 3.6). Ten men also took 
part in the study, but as all other studies we report examine 
female-male attraction, here we report analyses from only the 
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Model fit: x/df=2.07; SRMR =.03; 
CFI =.99; Bollen-Stine p=.24. 


Attraction 


Figure 2. Study 2 pathway model. Figures are standardised 
regression coefficients and are significant at P<001, unless 
otherwise stated (ns). 


women. The inclusion of the 10 men does not change the results 
reported. 

As a cover story, participants were asked to complete a series of 
questionnaires about attitudes to body weight and demographic 
information; including gender, age and self-reported weight and 
height (see Oldham and Robinson7’). Participants were shown 
nine body silhouette drawings of men, which ranged from very 
thin to very fat and increased incrementally.”? Participants were 
asked to select which of the nine they thought was most attractive 
for a man (body weight attraction measure). On a different page, 
participants were shown an overweight man (as in Study 1) and 
rated ‘compared to most other young males | spend time with, 
this person is’ on a 10cm visual analogue scale with anchors: far 
lighter, far heavier (size of male peers). 


Results 


To assess the association between participants’ usual exposure to 
heavier body weights (size of male peers) and which of the nine 
body weight silhouettes they found most attractive (ordinal data), 
we used a Spearman's correlation coefficient. A significant 
association between the size of participants’ peers and body 
weight attraction measure was observed (r=0.29, P=0.01), 
whereby spending time with heavier male peers was associated 
with participants selecting a larger body silhouette as being most 
attractive for a man. 

Study 3 supports the experimental findings of Studies 1 and 2 
by showing that women who report socialising with heavy men 
(more frequent exposure to heavier body weights) chose a heavier 
body weight as being most attractive for a man. Although this 
finding is in line with our hypotheses, the inverse may explain 
some of this association; women who find heavier bodies more 
attractive adopt heavy male friends. The aim of our final study was 
to test whether exposure could alter mate choice. To examine this, 
we tested whether exposure to obese men would cause 
participants to favour dating an overweight man over a healthy 
weight man, in an online dating study. 


STUDY 4 

The study was advertised as an online dating study. In studies 1-3, 
we did not use inclusion criteria for relationship status. Because 
our outcome measure of interest in Study 3 was mate choice, we 
recruited only single white females to participate who were of a 
similar age to the men presented in the study, to make dating 
choices as realistic as possible. This was specified in the study 
advert, along with a request for 18-30 year old participants. 


Participants 


One hundred and twenty-five UK single white women with mean 
age = 24.7 years (s.d.=4.3) and mean BMI= 24.4 (s.d.=5.7) were 
recruited online in exchange for entry into a small prize draw. 
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Procedure 


After accessing the online site, participants were shown the 10 
photographs of either obese or healthy weight men (Study 1 and 2). 
In keeping with the online dating study story, during the exposure 
phase, participants were asked to rate whether they would 
consider dating or be romantically interested in each of the men. 
After this initial exposure phase, participants were shown a 
photograph of an overweight man (Study 1) and next to this a 
photograph of a healthy weight man (BMI = 21.5) of similar height. 
Participants were asked to select which of the two men they 
would prefer to date. The position of the two photographs (left or 
right) was counterbalanced. 


Results 


No participants guessed the study aims. Conditions were balanced 
for age and BMI (P>0.05). A chi-square test determined whether 
the exposure condition participants were assigned to influenced 
dating choice. Participants in the obesity exposure condition were 
more likely to choose to date the overweight man over the 
healthy weight man than participants in the healthy weight 
exposure condition (x? =4.2, P=0.04, Phi=0.18). Participants in the 
obesity exposure condition (n=64) showed a preference toward 
dating the overweight man, choosing him 68.8% of the time, 
whereas only 50.8% of participants in the healthy weight exposure 
condition (n=61) selected the overweight man. Thus, exposure to 
obese men resulted in participants being more likely to choose to 
date an overweight man, ahead of a healthy weight man. 


THE EFFECT OF PARTICIPANT BMI 


We also conducted additional analyses across all four studies to 
examine whether participant BMI (calculated using self-reported 
data) may be an important factor shaping attraction to overweight 
men. Across the studies, heavier women generally tended to find 
overweight men more attractive. The effect that exposing 
participants to obese men had on attraction was not moderated 
by participant BMI in any of the studies. See online Supplementary 
material for analyses. However, it is of importance to note that 
these patterns of results may have differed if we had included an 
objective measurement of participant body weight or a measure- 
ment of perceived personal (participant) weight status. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Across four studies, we examined whether exposure to obese men 
increased female attraction toward overweight men. In Study 1, 
visual exposure to obese men resulted in women finding an 
overweight man more physically attractive. Study 2 showed that 
exposure to obese men altered visual perceptions of what normal 
and therefore healthy body weights were and this pathway 
mediated the effect that exposure had on attraction toward an 
overweight man. Study 3 conceptually replicated these findings 
by showing that women who regularly socialise with heavier men 
report a greater attraction toward overweight men. Finally, Study 
4 showed that exposure to obese men, as opposed to healthy 
weight men, may have an effect on mate choice. Single women 
taking part in an online dating study were more likely to report 
that they would choose to date an overweight man ahead of a 
healthy weight man, after having been exposed to obese men. 
The present studies show for the first time that visual exposure 
to heavier male body weights can shape how attractive females 
find men of heavier body weights. These findings are in line with 
suggestions that body weight preferences are likely to be 
determined by learning and environmental input.”* In our studies, 
we speculate that exposure to obese men skewed the degree to 
which participants perceived the overweight model’s weight as 
being ‘normal’, resulting in the overweight man in our studies 
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probably being perceived as being closer to what constitutes the 
mid-point of a distribution of male body weight.?°”° 

The present findings also have relevance to societal increases in 
body weight. Previous work has shown that obese individuals are 
commonly seen as less desirable mates,'''* but based on the 
present findings, one might predict that mate preferences 
concerning overweight individuals may become less negative. 
Here, we examined visual attraction toward overweight men, 
which is more common and presumably more socially acceptable 
than obesity, so it may be the case that exposure does not 
enhance attraction toward obese men. Given that obesity is now 
becoming prevalent in many parts of the world, we may start to 
see shifts in mate preference toward partners of slightly heavier 
body weights. The potential role that stigma has in explaining the 
present findings warrants attention. Study 2 showed that the 
exposure-attraction effect may be explained by exposure chan- 
ging how healthy an overweight man’s weight appeared. 
Although we interpret this in terms of health being used as a 
marker for mate suitability, it could also be the case that exposure 
resulted in participants being less likely to identify and label the 
man as being ‘overweight’? This may have removed stigma 
associated with this label?” and increased attractiveness. 

The context in which participants were exposed to obesity in 
the present study also warrants discussion. Research indicates that 
obesity stigma may have increased in recent years,”® and one 
consequence of this is that obese individuals are often portrayed 
in a negative manner in the media,'? as opposed to the neutral 
manner of exposure used in the present studies. Thus, it may be 
the case that the type of visual exposure to obesity which occurs 
through viewing popular media does not normalise heavier body 
weights. 


Gender 


The present studies were designed to examine the effect that 
exposure to different body weights has on female attraction to 
overweight men. One of our main reasons to do so was because we 
reasoned that there are likely to be less clearly defined standards 
for male body weight, in comparison with the widely internalised 
‘thin ideal’ for female body weight.??*° Thus, physical attraction 
toward overweight men, as opposed to overweight women, may 
be more sensitive to visual learning in an experimental context. As 
we observed consistent evidence that exposure to obese men was 
associated with increased female attraction toward an overweight 
man, this now raises a question of whether a similar pattern of 
results would be observed when examining male attraction 
toward overweight women. There is some research showing that 
attitudes toward female figures can be adjusted as a result of 
repeated exposure to slim or rounder figures,'*"'© and women’s 
views about their own body weight can be affected by visual 
exposure to thin vs fat females in the media.?' Thus, it seems 
conceivable that the body weight exposure effects observed in 
the present studies may translate to judgements made 
about women. 


Strengths and limitations 


The use of standardized images of actual healthy, overweight and 
obese individuals is a strength of this work, as often body image 
studies rely on artificial or perceptually extreme images,'”'° 
making it difficult to ascertain whether findings will transfer over 
to judgements made about actual people. Given that we 
examined attraction and mate choice shortly after exposure to a 
relatively small number of bodies, it is not clear from the present 
studies how long these effects would last for. However, if daily 
experience were to continually ‘top up’ exposure, we presume 
these effects could in theory be long lasting. A final limitation was 
that we only examined attraction toward Caucasian men, so 
further research examining how exposure to heavier body weights 
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influence attraction amongst other ethnicities would now be 
interesting. 
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Morphological and population genomic evidence 
that human faces have evolved to signal individual 
identity 


Michael J. Sheehan! & Michael W. Nachman! 


Facial recognition plays a key role in human interactions, and there has been great interest in 
understanding the evolution of human abilities for individual recognition and tracking social 
relationships. Individual recognition requires sufficient cognitive abilities and phenotypic 
diversity within a population for discrimination to be possible. Despite the importance of 
facial recognition in humans, the evolution of facial identity has received little attention. Here 
we demonstrate that faces evolved to signal individual identity under negative frequency- 
dependent selection. Faces show elevated phenotypic variation and lower between-trait 
correlations compared with other traits. Regions surrounding face-associated single 
nucleotide polymorphisms show elevated diversity consistent with frequency-dependent 
selection. Genetic variation maintained by identity signalling tends to be shared across 
populations and, for some loci, predates the origin of Homo sapiens. Studies of human social 
evolution tend to emphasize cognitive adaptations, but we show that social evolution has 
shaped patterns of human phenotypic and genetic diversity as well. 
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individually recognize and track scores of people in our 


uman societies are predicated on our abilities to 
1, 


social networks’*. The complexity of human societies is 
widely recognized as a major selective force that has shaped our 
cognitive abilities and social intelligence*->. Indeed, humans have 
highly developed individual recognition abilities, and there is a 
rich literature examining social cognition and _ individual 
recognition in humans®. In particular, facial recognition plays 
a critical role in human social interactions, and the cognitive 
mechanisms underlying facial recognition have been well 
studied?-!!, When it comes to recognition, however, cognition 
is only one half of the equation. Recognition also depends on 
phenotypic variation in a population!?, without which 
discrimination is impossible. Compared with other animals or 
other parts of our bodies, we perceive human faces as being 
unusually variable and easy to recognize (Fig. 1). While this 
phenomenon can be at least partly explained by our specialization 
for learning human faces!, the fact that facial recognition is so 
important for social interactions among humans suggests that 
selection may have lead to increased facial distinctiveness. Despite 
the striking differences among human faces and the importance 
of facial identity for human society, the evolution of individuality 
in human faces has yet to be explored. 

Theoretical and empirical studies have proposed multiple non- 
mutually exclusive negative frequency-dependent selection 
(NFDS) pressures that may maintain elevated phenotypic 
diversity in natural populations. These include apostatic selection, 
in which predation is lower on rare prey!**!4, mating preferences 
for novel phenotypes!® and selection to be recognizable!®. For 
example, both apostatic selection and frequency-dependent mate 
preferences have been shown to contribute to the maintenance of 
the highly variable and heritable male colouration patterns in 
the guppy (Poecilla  reticulata)'*!’. Frequency-dependent 
attractiveness has been proposed as a mechanism to explain 
patterns of hair and eye colour diversity in Europeans!® and 
recent tests have found empirical support for frequency- 
dependent attractiveness of beards in human males!?. Although 
elevated variation in guppy colouration is limited to adult 
males!’, human facial individuality is not limited to a particular 
age or sex class, suggesting that frequency-dependent mate 
preferences are unlikely to be the sole or major driver of elevated 
diversity in human facial patterns. Indeed, individual recognition 
is important in humans from cradle to grave across multiple 


contexts. Selection to be individually recognizable in a variety of 
scenarios is therefore a prime hypothesis to explain the high 
diversity in human facial appearance!?. 

Individual recognition will only evolve when it is beneficial to 
identify other individuals!?. Whether or not individuals benefit by 
being identifiable and easily recognized raises a different question. 
Traits used for individual recognition are expected to evolve as 
either identity cues or as identity signals depending on the 
benefits of being recognized!?!, Identity cues are traits that 
allow discrimination but have not evolved for the purpose of 
recognition” and are not expected to show signatures of adaptive 
evolution. Cues are essentially inadvertent phenotypic variation 
that other individuals can use for discrimination?*?4. For 
example, today human fingerprints are used for forensic 
identification though they have not evolved to facilitate 
recognition. As is the case for fingerprints, identity cues do not 
necessarily benefit individuals that are being recognized and may 
in fact harm them. In contrast, identity signals are traits that have 
been selected to facilitate individual recognition and as a result 
show elevated variation within populations!®?°. Individual 
recognition can rely on cues alone, but if individuals benefit on 
average from being recognized then selection is expected to 
favour individuals to advertise their identity with distinctive 
phenotypes!*%1_ Identity signals evolve when being confused 
with others is costly due to misdirected behaviours including 
aggression”°, mating opportunities’’, parental care*® and so on. 
Comparative and experimental evidence for identity signalling 
leading to increased phenotypic diversity has been documented in 
multiple taxa?>*°?5? but has not been investigated in humans. 

Individual recognition is facilitated when individuals display 
divergent trait values and novel combinations of traits’? 
leading to disruptive selection on multiple traits and the 
evolution of independent developmental pathways”! Three 
key predictions of the identity-signalling hypothesis are (i) facial 
characteristics should be more variable than other visible traits 
not used for recognition, (ii) face traits are expected to show 
lower inter-trait correlations compared with other morphological 
traits and (iii) loci underlying normal facial variation are expected 
to show elevated genetic diversity consistent with NFDS 
favouring rare phenotypes. Loci contributing to identity- 
signalling traits are expected to show evidence of NFDS, such 
as an excess of intermediate-frequency alleles and elevated 
diversity when controlling for divergence*°?!. Selection for 


Figure 1 | Humans have much more individually distinctive faces than many animals. (a) Human populations show extensive variability in facial 
morphology that is used for individual recognition. Patterns of elevated variability are even maintained in more genetically homogeneous populations such 
as the Finnish, as demonstrated by the portraits of six male soldiers. (b) In contrast to the variability present in human faces, many animals such as king 
penguins have much more uniform appearances. While king penguins are not known to visually recognize individuals, they do have highly distinctive 
vocalizations that are used for individual recognition. (Photo credits: SA-kuva, Finnish Armed Forces photograph; Wikimedia commons.) 
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identity signalling on any one facial trait is likely to be relatively 
weak as there are numerous traits that contribute to individual 
identity. Due to the complex genetic architecture of facial 
variation**-74, we expect a modest signature of elevated 
diversity in genomic regions underlying identity signals as a 
whole??°, though there may be stronger evidence for NFDS at a 
subset of loci. While it is plausible that identity cues could also 
show elevated phenotypic variation and reduced phenotypic 
correlations as a result of relaxed selection or stochastic 
developmental processes, the loci underlying identity cues are 
expected to evolve neutrally. Thus even a weak signature of 
NEDS, as may be expected for a complex quantitative trait such as 
facial identity, would reject the cue hypothesis and provide 
support for identity signalling. 

Consistent with the predictions of the identity-signalling 
hypothesis, we find elevated phenotypic variation and reduced 
levels of inter-trait correlations in human faces compared with 
non-facial morphology. Furthermore, we find population geno- 
mic support for the identity-signalling hypothesis. Loci associated 
with variation in normal facial morphology show elevated 
nucleotide diversity compared with loci associated with variation 
in height or presumably neutral, intergenic variation. The loci 
with the strongest evidence of selection tend to be shared across 
continents, suggesting that selection on at least some loci 
associated with identity signalling is likely to be old. Indeed, by 
comparing sequences of modern humans with those of 
Neanderthals and Denisovans, we demonstrate that variation at 
some loci associated with facial morphology predates the origin of 
the human species. While studies of human social evolution have 
tended to emphasize its effect on cognition, our results suggest 
that social evolution has also played an important role in shaping 
human morphology. 


Results 

Morphological evidence. Morphological comparisons between 
faces and other traits are consistent with the predictions of 
identity signalling. We tested these predictions using data for 18 
facial and 46 non-facial linear distance measures from the 
ANSUR anthropometric study of US army personnel?” for 
females and males of African and European American ancestry, 
respectively (Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). Linear distances 
between facial landmarks have higher coefficients of variation 
than linear measurements of body traits in every group (Fig. 2a, 
Mann-Whitney U (MWU)-test, n= 18 facial and 46 non-facial 
measures, P<0.03 for all comparisons). Without selection for 
uncoupled development, traits within individuals are generall 

correlated, as larger individuals tend to have larger traits**3". 
However, facial traits show lower inter-trait correlation 
coefficients than body traits in all four groups as predicted by 
the identity-signalling hypothesis (Fig. 2b, MWU-test, n= 153 
facial correlations and 1,035 non-facial correlations, P< 0.001 for 
all comparisons). Indeed, the vast majority of the body measures 
are correlated (percentage of significant Pearson’s correlations 
between traits, African American females (AAF) = 95.17%, 
African American males (AAM) = 99.14%, European American 
females (EAF)=96.62%, European American males 
(EAM) = 99.81%, m=1,035 pairwise comparisons), though 
many fewer facial traits are correlated with each other 
(AAF = 63.4%, AAM= 73.9%, EAF=47.1%, EAM = 84.2%, 
n= 153 pairwise comparisons, Z-ratio < — 11 and P<0.002 for 
all comparisons). Uncorrelated values for face traits increase the 
diversity of facial phenotypes, facilitating recognition. For 
example, the breadth and length of hands are correlated 
(Fig. 2c, r* =0.30, P<0.0001), though the breadth and length 
of noses are not (Fig. 2d, r* =0.002, P= 0.06). These results add 


to previous findings that humans have among the lowest 
craniofacial morphological integration among primates and 
mammals more broadly””. 


Population genomic evidence. Using data from the 1000 
Genomes Project!, we tested for a signature of NFDS in genomic 
regions surrounding single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) 
previously associated with differences in normal facial 
morphology in Europeans*”**. We compared the distribution 
of population genetic summary statistics calculated around face 
SNPs with the distribution of summary statistics for 5,000 
putatively neutral intergenic regions as identified by the Neutral 
Region Explorer**. Here we present an analysis based on 2-kb 
windows, though the patterns of diversity reported here are 
robust to a range of window sizes (Supplementary Fig. 1). 
Elevated diversity in face regions relative to the intergenic regions 
would be consistent with the predictions of NFDS. However, it is 
possible that morphological traits in general could show elevated 
diversity in comparison with neutral regions, so we also 
compared face regions with regions surrounding SNPs 
associated with height*, another complex morphological trait, 
as an additional control. 

Patterns of diversity surrounding face-associated SNPs are 
consistent with NFDS on complex quantitative traits as predicted 
under the identity-signalling hypothesis. Here we present the 
values for the Finnish population (Fig. 3), though broadly similar 
overall patterns are found for other 1000 Genomes population 
samples from Europe and Africa and to a weaker extent Asia 
(Supplementary Figs 2-9). The folded site frequency spectrum 
shows that regions surrounding face-associated SNPs have an 
excess of intermediate-frequency variants compared with the two 
sets of control loci (Fig. 3a, MWU, P<0.0001 for both 
comparisons). Additionally, the distribution of summary statistics 
for faces differs from distributions found for height or intergenic 
regions consistent with NFDS on facial traits (Fig. 3b-e, P<0.05 
for all comparisons). One possible confounding factor is that 
intermediate-frequency SNPs are over-represented in genotyping 
panels** and thus more often associated with traits in genome- 
wide association studies, so elevated diversity could conceivably 
be confounded by ascertainment biases. Two lines of evidence 
argue against this. First, the association studies and population 
genomic analyses were conducted in different samples of 
Europeans, and the patterns of elevated diversity around face 
SNPs are also found in African and Asian populations. Second, in 
the Finnish examined here, the minor allele frequency of the focal 
SNPs is actually lower for faces than for height (MWU, P= 0.028, 
Supplementary Fig. 10), suggesting that potential biases in 
association studies cannot explain the elevated patterns of 
diversity surrounding face-associated SNPs. The combination of 
elevated morphological and genetic diversity associated with 
human faces rejects a neutral explanation for human facial 
individuality and instead supports the hypothesis that human 
facial diversity is the product of selection for identity signalling in 
humans. 


Evolutionary dynamics of identity-signalling loci. Due to the 
lack of data on SNPs associated with signalling traits in animals, 
population genomic methods have not previously been used to 
empirically explore the evolutionary dynamics of signalling traits. 
The present data set on identity signals in humans, however, 
provides an unprecedented opportunity to examine the history of 
selection on signalling traits used in social communication. 
Selection for identity signalling is expected to act on faces in all 
populations though it need not occur at the same loci. Con- 
ceivably, selection may act on the same loci across populations; 
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Figure 2 | Morphological evidence that human faces have evolved to signal individual identity. Morphological comparisons of facial features with other 
aspects of body morphology are consistent with selection for identity signals. (a) In all four groups examined, facial traits have higher coefficients of 
variation than other body traits (P< 0.03 for all comparison). (b) Facial traits as a group show lower inter-trait correlations than non-facial traits in all four 
populations examined (P< 0.001 for all comparisons). (¢) For most traits, such as hands, larger individuals have larger traits such that the width and length 
of an individual's hand are correlated. (d) In contrast to hands, the width and length of the nose are not correlated. Box plots show median and 25th and 
75th percentiles (N = 181 African American females; 457 African American males; 204 European American females; 1,168 European American males). The 
P-values shown in the figure legend are from one-tailed Mamm-Whiteny U tests. The scatterplots show the trait values for European American male 
service members measured in the ANSUR II data set. Best-fit lines are shown for significant regressions. 


different populations could maintain diversity at distinct loci 
underlying the same trait; or selection may act on loci underlying 
different traits in each population depending on the dynamics 
of selection as human populations expanded across the globe. 
We explored this question by assessing whether loci showing 
elevated diversity, where both z corrected for divergence with 
macaques and Tajima’s D both fall in the 95th percentile, were 
shared across populations. Indeed, a disproportionate number of 
loci show evidence of elevated diversity in at least one population 
for faces (9/58) compared with height (6/356; y“=23.5, 
P<0.0001) and intergenic regions (57/4,873;  y7=78.8, 
P<0.0001, Fig. 4). Furthermore, the regions that show elevated 
diversity for faces are more consistent across continents than 
expected; five of nine regions show elevated diversity on at least 
two continents compared with 1 of 57 intergenic regions 
(7? =27.2, P<0.0002, Fig. 4). All nine regions identified as 
having elevated diversity in at least one population have high 
levels of m/divergence (>90th percentile) in both African 


populations examined here (Supplementary Table $3). Addi- 
tionally, analyses of the haplotype networks for the nine regions 
show greater allelic diversity in African populations, with Eur- 
opean and Asian populations carrying a subset of the African 
haplotypes (Supplementary Figs 11-19). These patterns of 
diversity and haplotype sharing across populations are consistent 
with an African origin of allelic variation at identity signalling loci 
predating human migration out of Africa. Population differ- 
entiation in facial morphology appears in part to be the result of 
differential loss of diversity in non-African populations, con- 
sistent with reduced morphological variation in populations with 
increased distance to Africa’. 

Here we present two examples highlighting the complex 
evolutionary trajectories of loci involved in identity signalling in 
humans. The examples illustrate (i) that genetic variation 
underlying identity signals tends to be old and of African origin 
and (ii) that phenotypic divergence between non-African 
populations is partly related to the differential loss of ancestral 
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Figure 3 | Population genomic evidence that human faces have evolved to signal individual identity. Genomic regions associated with facial morphology 
show evidence of selection for identity signalling in the Finnish. (a) Face regions (N=59) have elevated levels of intermediate-frequency alleles 
compared with neutral regions (N = 5,000) or genomic regions associated with variation in height (N = 365). The bar graph shows the proportion of SNPs 
within each minor allele frequency (MAF) bin. (b) Additionally, face regions have elevated levels of z, (¢) even after controlling for differing rates of 
divergence among loci. (d) Similarly, face regions show an elevated number of segregating sites, measured as Watterson’s 0. (e) Tajima’s D and (f) Fu and 
Li's D* are elevated in facial regions compared to height and neural intergenic controls regions. Whiskers shows the 5th and 95th percentiles. Outliers are 
not shown so that the main distributions can be viewed at larger size. The P-values shown are from one-tailed Mann-Whitney U-tests. Note that sample 
sizes are reduced for tests corrected for divergence, as alignments were not available for all regions considered (N= 58 face loci, 356 height loci, 4,873 


neutral loci). 


variation (Fig. 5). Variants associated with the distance between 
the chin and bridge of the nose*? are found within an intron of 
TMTC2. A sliding window analysis of the region demonstrates 
that there is elevated diversity and reduced Fst consistent with 
sustained selection for identity signalling that is common to the 
three continental groups or occurred in their ancestral population 
(Fig. 5a). In contrast to the shared diversity at TMTC2, intronic 
variants of SDK1 associated with nasal morphology*” show a clear 
reduction of nucleotide diversity in Asian populations compared 


with the elevated diversity found in African populations. The 
reduction in diversity in Asian populations and increased Fst 
between Asian and African populations could either be the result 
of loss of diversity during population bottlenecks or directional 
selection on nasal morphology in Asian populations (Fig. 5b). 
For both loci, we constructed gene trees for the 5-kb window with 
the highest level of nucleotide diversity for 30 modern human 
sequences as well as the Neanderthal, Denisovan and chimpanzee 
sequences (Fig. 5c,d). Both trees provide further evidence for the 
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Figure 4 | Patterns of elevated diversity in face-associated loci across populations. The face-associated loci with elevated diversity consistent with 
selection for identity signalling tend to be shared across populations both within and between continents. The heatmap highlights loci on the extreme 
ends of the distributions for 2 (controlling for divergence with macaque) and Tajima’s D. Columns correspond to populations and rows correspond to 
individual loci. Squares that are fully filled in with dark blue designate loci with evidence of elevated diversity (>95th percentile for both summary 
statistics). A greater number of loci show evidence of elevated diversity in at least one population for faces (9/58) compared with height (6/356; 

72 = 23.5, P<0.0001) and intergenic regions (57/4,873; = 78.8, P< 0.0001). Additionally, patterns of elevated diversity are more consistently shared 
across populations for face-associated regions compared with the neutral regions (5/9 face regions versus 1/57 neutral regions, 7? =272, P<0.0002). 
To facilitate visual comparison, representative subsamples of height and intergenic regions are shown here. Subsamples were generated by randomly 
selecting loci from the height and neutral lists, which we confirmed did not deviate from the distribution of the total sample. All analyses reported were 


conducted on the full data sets. 


ancient origins of loci under selection for identity signalling as 
archaic Hominin species are nested within modern human 
diversity. This result suggests that selection on some loci 
associated with identity signalling predates the origin of Homo 
sapiens and the emergence of modern facial morphology. 


Discussion 

Here we have presented both morphological and population 
genomic evidence consistent with the hypothesis that selection for 
individual identity signals has shaped patterns of human facial 
diversity. Though the evidence for selection at individual loci. is 
modest, as expected for molecular evolution of polygenic traits 
the combination of morphological and genomic data from 
multiple populations clearly rejects the identity cue hypothesis 
and provides compelling evidence consistent with the idea that 
selection for individual identity signalling has shaped patterns of 
facial morphology in humans. Provided that the variation used in 
identity signals is not developmentally costly to produce or 
maintain, even a small selective advantage of individuality is 
expected to give rise to elevated phenotypic diversity when 
confusion is costly?!. Previous studies have shown that being 


confused with others may be costly in a range of circumstances 
including within social jpierarchies in Polistes wasps”, sexual 
selection in house mice?’ and parent-offspring interactions in 
cliff swallows”®. It is unknown at present, which aspects of human 
sociality have been the most important sources of selection for 
identity signalling though it is likely that multiple facets of 
social interactions contribute to selection for identity signals. 
Individual recognition and discriminating among individuals 
plays a role in shaping important buman, behaviours including 
kin recognition, investment in offspring’? and cooperation**. It 
is likely that many social contexts favour identity signalling in 
humans, so it will be important for future research to explore the 
relative benefits of individuality across many social contexts and 
developmental stages in humans. 

In addition to selection for identity signalling, it is possible that 
other frequency-dependent process such as preferences for mates 
with rare or novel features could have played a role in shaping 
human diversity. For example, a recent study showed frequency 
dependent effects on the attractiveness of male facial hair styles!”. 
Preferences for individuals with rare phenotypes have also been 
shown in other animals, such as guppies where rare phenotypes 
confer a survival advantage due to reduced predation!*!”. In 
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Figure 5 | Evolutionary history of example face-associated loci. Patterns of genetic diversity associated with facial morphology at TMTC2 and SDK1. 
(a) At TMTC2 variation is largely shared across continents, while (b) at SDK7 variation has been lost mainly in the CHB population. The sliding window 
analyses (a,b) show nucleotide diversity for three 1000 Genomes populations representing Europe (FIN), Asia (CHB) and Africa (YRI), respectively for 
5-kb windows at 1-kb sliding intervals. Nucleotide diversity is shown with solid lines while Fst is represented by dotted lines. Colour of the lines represents 
the population examined for 2 (FIN = blue, CHB = black, YRI= red) or the two population Fst comparisons (FIN-YRI = red, CHB-YRI = black, FIN- 

CHB = blue) The locations of SNPs associated with facial morphology are shown as blue circles except for the focal SNP included in other window-based 
analyses that is denoted with a red circle. The UCSC Genome Browser tracks showing the locations of exons and three ENCODE regulatory regions, 
which show regions likely associated with genomic features involved in gene regulation, are shown below the sliding window. (¢,d) Maximum likelihood 
trees show the relationships among 10 modern humans sampled from each of three populations (FIN, CHB and YRI) as well as sequences from Denisovan, 
Neanderthal and Chimpanzee. The modern human sequences are coloured according to their population of origin (FIN = blue, CHB = black, YRI = red). 
The region analyzed was the 5-kb window with the highest nucleotide diversity as determined by the sliding window analysis. Note that in both cases, 
the sequences for archaic Hominins are nested within modern human diversity, indicating the origin of the major haplogroups predates the evolution of 


Homo sapiens. 
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humans, females tend to advertise physical attractiveness to mate 
more prominently than do males, who tend to advertise resources 
or performance ability*?°°. Thus if frequency-dependent mate 
preferences were the major driver in determining facial identity, 
then females might be expected to show elevated levels of 
individuality compared with males just as female preferences for 
novel individuals contributes to the elevated colour pattern 
variation seen in male guppies!”. However, in humans both males 
and females show elevated individuality in faces compared with 
other external morphology (Fig. 2), suggesting that mate 
preferences alone cannot explain the patterns observed here. 
Similarly, mate preferences might be expected to drive variation 
only in adults as is observed in guppies!”, yet distinctive facial 
morphology is seen at all life stages in humans. To the extent that 
frequency-dependent mate preferences play a role in shaping 
patterns of facial individuality, it is likely that mating preferences 
and identity signalling would have a positive feedback. If 
individual distinctiveness is beneficial in non-sexual contexts, 
preferences for mates with rare phenotypes may then also provide 
an additional benefit to distinctiveness’°. Finally, our data do not 
preclude potential directional or stabilizing selection pressures 
that may arise from other potential mating preferences! or 
climate°* on particular features of human facial morphology, 
though directional and stabilizing selection do not predict 
elevated genetic diversity within populations at the associated 
loci and so cannot explain the patterns of elevated genetic 
variation we have documented here. 

It is important to note that facial recognition is widespread in 
primates’ and identity signalling is unlikely to be limited to 
human facial morphology, though the loci under selection may 
vary considerably across species. This may be especially true for 
humans, which have undergone considerable directional evolut- 
ion of facial form during the course of hominin evolution™. 
While faces are a key feature used in human social recognition, 
other traits such as our voices also contribute to recognition and 
may have also experienced selection for identity signalling. 
Additionally, the strength of selection for particular identity- 
signalling traits may have changed over time in modern humans 
as cultural practices gave rise to individually distinctive clothing 
and hairstyles, which provide additional cues to identity. 
Traditional treatments of social selection in human evolution 
have emphasized the potential role for social interactions in 
shaping our cognitive abilities, though our work demonstrates 
that social selection has shaped our morphology as well to 
facilitate social recognition. Importantly, our work draws a link 
between social interactions and the maintenance of genetic 
variation underlying traits used in social recognition. Social 
recognition is found across disparate animal taxa suggesting that 
selection for identity signalling is likely to be a common 
mechanisms generating phenotypic variation and maintaining 
genetic variation. 


Methods 

Morphological analyses. We examined morphological relationships among body 
parts and facial features using published anthropometric data sets. We focused our 
analyses on the ANSUR II data set because it provides a large, consistent database 
of individual level facial and body measurements. We analyzed the linear 
anthropometric measurements (Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). In our analysis, we 
considered four groups of service members based on their sex and racial identity: 
African American females (n = 181, mean height = 64.29 + 0.17 inches), African 
American males (n = 457, mean height = 69.12 + 0.13 inches), European American 
females (n = 204, mean height = 64.27 + 0.15 inches), and European American 
males (n= 1,168, mean height = 69.32 + 0.08 inches). Compared with the general 
civilian population, the individuals measured in the ANSUR II data set tend to be 
taller and have lower levels of body fat?>. Neither of these factors should influence 
our results or conclusions because our comparisons use facial and body 
measurements from the same individuals. Identity signalling predicts that traits 
used for recognition will have greater variance and be less correlated with each 
other compared with non-recognition traits in the same group of individuals. 


Using the ANSUR II data set, we tested two predictions of the identity- 
signalling hypothesis. First, we considered the levels of variation in each trait by 
calculating the coefficient of variation—by dividing the standard deviation of each 
trait by the mean. Coefficients of variation provide a scale-free method for 
comparing variation across samples that differ in average size as is the case for 
human morphological data. Second, we considered the correlations among traits by 
calculating the inter-trait Pearson’s correlations for all pairwise combination of 
traits within each class of traits. To compare the distribution of correlation 
coefficients between bodies and faces, we recorded the correlation coefficients 
significant at the P<0.05 level. For any pair of traits which did not show a 
significant correlation at P<0.05, we recorded the correlation as 0. Pearon’s 
correlation test is sensitive to the sample size such that correlations are more likely 
to be significant when larger samples are used. Therefore, comparisons between the 
different groups considered should be made with caution because of differences in 
sample size. For example, differences in the percentage of significant pairwise 
comparisons between males and females likely reflect differences in samples sizes. 
Within a group, however, the same individuals were measured for both facial and 
body traits, providing a direct comparison of the relative degree of correlation 
among traits. 


Selection of genomic regions for analysis. Face-associated SNPs were taken 
from two recent genome Wide association studies of normal facial morphology. 
Paternoster et al.>* conducted a discovery phase association study where they 
examined the relationship between facial characteristics and more than 2.5 million 
imputed SNPs in a sample of 2,185 15 year olds from the Avon Longitudinal Study 
of Parents and their Children®®. Only subjects who genetically clustered with the 
CEU HapMap population were included in their analysis. The study identified 30 
loci associated with facial morphology at P<5 x 107 ’, which we examined in our 
study. Liu et al.>* examined the relationship between facial morphology and more 
than 2.5 million SNPs in a discovery phase association study of 5,388 adults. The 
samples in the Liu et al.>? study came individuals of European ancestry living in the 
Netherlands, Australia, Canada, Germany and the United Kingdom. They 
identified 29 loci associated with facial morphology at P<5 x 10~7, which we 
examined in this study. None of the SNPs identified by the two studies overlapped, 
providing a total of 59 loci for investigation. In both studies, multiple linked SNPs 
were often identified in association with a particular phenotype. When more than 
one SNP was associated with a trait, we chose the SNP with the smallest P-value 
within a 1-MB region of a chromosome from the association study. The SNPs 
identified for further examination from the two studies include one from each of 59 
loci distributed throughout the autosomes. The SNPs are largely intergenic (95%) 
though a few occur within introns (5%). None were located in coding regions. 

We compared face-associated genomic regions with two sets of control regions. 
First, we examined SNPs associated with height taken from the genome-wide 
association study catalog of the National Human Genome Research Institute 
(www.genome.gov) on 25 April 2013. In order to prevent multiple sampling of any 
regions, we only considered SNPs that were separated by more than 4kb. In the 
instances where multiple nearby SNPs had been associated with height, we chose 
the SNP that had been associated with the smallest P-value as reported in the 
genome-wide association study catalog. We excluded six SNPs associated with 
height that fall within the HLA region, though including the SNPs in our analyses 
does not alter our pattern of results. This produced a total of 365 loci associated 
with variation in height. Like faces, height is a composite character that depends on 
the morphology of numerous different bones. Additionally, both height and facial 
morphology have complex genetic bases with many loci of small effect contributing 
overall phenotypic variation’. SNPs associated with height are predominantly 
located in intronic regions (54%) and intergenic regions (36%) with a smaller 
percent found near the 3’ and 5’ end of genes (6%) or exons (3%). Second, we 
considered the genome-wide patterns of diversity by examining 5,000 2 kb 
intergenic regions. We identified putatively neutral intergenic regions in Europeans 
using the Neutral Region Explorer webserver". The same set of intergenic regions 
was used for all populations. 

We analyzed regions surrounding the SNPs identified by the association studies 
at a set window size. The causative mutations underlying the traits are not known, 
though are likely to be located near the SNPs identified through genome-wide 
association studies*’. The a priori best choice for a window size is not clear, though 
the patterns of elevated nucleotide diversity we observer are seen over a range of 
window sizes (Supplementary Fig. 1). We chose to analyze 1 kb both up and 
downstream of the SNPs, providing windows of 2 kb. Smaller window sizes show 
marked increased variance in the summary statistics across loci (Supplementary 
Fig. 1), though this variance levels off at window sizes of 2 kb or greater. 


Summary statistics. We calculated summary statistics for each population using 
binary SNP and indel data from 1000 Genome Project Phase 1 variants. Nine non- 
admixed populations originating from Europe (CEU: Utah residents with Northern 
and Western European Ancestry; GBR: British from England and Scotland; FIN: 
Finnish from Finland; TSI: Toscani from Italia), Asia (CHB: Han Chinese in 
Beijing, China, CHS: Southern Han Chinese, JPT: Japanese from Tokyo, Japan) and 
Africa (LWK: Luhya from Webuye, Kenya; YRI: Yoruba from Ibadan, Nigeria) 
were considered in our study. We downloaded the population data to Galaxy®® 
using the Table Browser function of the UCSC genome browser. We filtered the 
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data based on the sets of 2-kb windows for face, height and intergenic regions to 
produce three files for each population, which we subsequently examined using 
custom macros in Excel. 

We used folded site frequency spectra to examine the distribution of minor 
allele frequencies among SNPs found within each of the demarcated regions. The 
expected distribution of allele frequencies at loci underlying a polygenic trait 
under negative frequency-dependent selection is unclear and will depend on the 
exact form of selection and the genetic architecture of the trait*®. Nonetheless, 
frequency-dependent selection is expected to maintain alleles in a population, on 
average, longer than expected for neutral alleles’. Thus, the distribution of allele 
frequencies should differ from that expected in a stationary population at 
mutation drift equilibrium. In particular, we expect fewer rare alleles under a 
scenario of frequency-dependent selection. Spectra were compared using the raw 
counts of SNPs with each minor allele frequency using a MWU-test. To graph the 
folded site frequency spectra, we binned data into ranges of minor allele 
frequencies. 

In addition to the aggregated site frequency spectrum analysis, we also 
considered the distribution of multiple summary statistics of genetic diversity 
across the loci considered within our study. We calculated the following summary 
statistics for each 2-kb window: z, 2 corrected for human-macaque divergence, 
Watterson’s 0, Tajima’s D and Fu and Li’s D*. Both z and 0 are estimators of the 
neutral mutation parameter, 4.N,1. 2 is based on the number of pairwise 
differences among sequences within a sample and 0 is based on the proportion of 
segregating sites. Loci under frequency-dependent selection are expected to show 
elevated values for 2 because frequency-dependent selection maintains alleles over 
longer periods of time. Older alleles accumulate mutations and therefore show 
higher levels of pairwise sequence divergence. We also examined the distribution of 
m corrected for the rate of divergence between humans and macaques. Different 
regions of the genome are known to experience differences in rates of mutation®!. 
Loci with higher mutation rates will show elevated levels of z. The rate of 
divergence between humans and macaques provides a means of estimating the 
relative differences in mutation rates among loci®?. The maintenance of multiple 
alleles in a population under frequency-dependent selection is also expected to lead 
to higher estimates of 0. Tajima’s D is the normalized difference between x and 0. 
Tajima’s D takes on positive values when there is an excess of intermediate- 
frequency variants and negative values when there is an excess of rare variants. Fu 
and Li’s D* is based on the number of nucleotide variants observed only once in a 
sample®. Negative measures of Fu and Li’s D* indicate an excess of singletons. Loci 
under frequency-dependent selection are expected to have a relatively smaller 
number of singletons and therefore more positive values of Fu and Li’s D*. 

We calculated the summary statistics using the allele frequencies given in the 
phase 1 variant files from the 1000 Genomes project. The short indels recorded in 
the data set were considered in the same manner as SNPs. Human-macaque 
divergence data were estimated using the LastZ alignment of the two reference 
genomes. Only regions with alignments between the two species’ genomes were 
considered in the analysis of x corrected for divergence with macaques (faces = 58 
regions, height = 356 regions, neutral = 4,873 regions) and for subsequent analyses 
using this statistic. For the aligned regions, the average alignment lengths were 
1,832.21 + 4.49 sites out of 2,000. We compared the distribution of summary 
statistics for face-associated loci with the distributions for the two control data sets 
using one-tailed MWU-tests. 


Patterns of diversity across populations. We asked whether the same loci 
showed elevated diversity in different populations. To do this, we identified loci in 
each population for which z/divergence and Tajima’s D were above the 95th 
percentile as determined from the empirical distribution of intergenic regions 
examined within that population. We then asked whether or not a disproportionate 
number of loci with elevated diversity was shared between continents for face 
regions compared with the intergenic regions examined. For the nine loci showing 
elevated diversity in at least one population, we investigated the patterns of hap- 
lotype sharing across populations. We examined the sequences in the 2-kb window 
used for previous analyses. For those coordinates, we downloaded a combined PED 
file including CHB, FIN and YRI from the 1000 Genomes project site (brow- 
ser.1000genomes.org). We converted the PED files to fasta format using PGD 
Spider®. This procedure produced a fasta file containing the polymorphic sites 
found within the examined loci. Using the ‘pegas’ package in R®°, we created 
haplotype networks for each of the loci. 


Sliding window analyses. To examine the extent to which selection for identity 
signalling has been shared or divergent across continents, we conducted a sliding 
window analysis of the regions identified as having elevated diversity in at least one 
population. We calculated z and Fst for 5-kb windows every 1 kb for a total of 
200 kb. was calculated for one representative population for each continent (FIN, 
CHB and YRI). We estimated levels of differentiation between populations using 
Hudson’s Fst following ref. 66 as it produces unbiased estimates of Fst and is less 
sensitive to sample size and rare variants than other estimates of Fst such as Weir 
and Hill”. We estimated Fst for each set of SNPs considered by calculating a ratio 
of averages rather than an average of ratios, as the former is less sensitive to the 
presence of rare variants in a sample®. 


The SNPs identified in association with facial morphology are not found in 
coding sequences, so they are likely to influence gene regulation or splicing in some 
manner. For the two loci examined in greater detail, we used the UCSC genome 
browser to identify polymorphic sites in ENCODE regulatory regions. We focused 
on three ENCODE tracks in the UCSC browser®®: H3K27Ac marks, DNase 
sensitivity clusters and transcription factor-binding sites. The H3K27Ac marks 
show regions for which there is CHIP-seq based evidence of enrichment for the 
H3K27Ac histone mark. H3K27 acetylation is associated with enhanced 
transcription. DNase sensitivity clusters show regions sensitive to DNase as 
assessed across 125 cell types. Promoters and other regulatory regions tend to 
be DNase sensitive. The transcription factor track shows regions with evidence of 
transcription factor-binding sites. 


Gene trees. For the two 5-kb loci examined, we constructed maximum likelihood 
gene trees with 10 sequences each from the FIN, CHB and YRI 1000 Genomes 
populations for a total of thirty sequences. Additionally, we included the human 
and chimpanzee reference sequences as well as sequences for Denisovans®? and 
Neanderthals (http://cdna.eva.mpg.de/neandertal/altai/ AltaiNeandertal/bam/). We 
downloaded the alignment of the human and chimpanzee reference sequences 
from Ensembl. Denisovan sequences were downloaded using the Table Browser 
function of the UCSC Genome Browser. The draft Altai Neaderthal sequences were 
downloaded for the relevant chromosomes from the Department of Evolutionary 
Genetics at the Max Planck Institute’s website. We constructed individual 
sequences for the 1000 Genomes, Denisovan and Neanderthal by manually altering 
the human reference sequence in accordance with the data found in the respective 
VCF files using Mega 5.2.1 (ref. 70). For the phased 1000 Genomes data, we 
selected one chromosome per individual sample. For the Neanderthal and 
Denisovan sequences, we included all of the sites that differed from the human 
reference to make a single sequence. After removing sites with gaps in the 
alignment, we constructed a maximum likelihood tree using a general time 
reversible model with a gamma distribution of invariant sites. 
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